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THE STOREROOM — By Pieter de Hooch. (For text, see page 50) 
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Robert E. Lee 
B: our simple plan, without cost to yourself or pupils, your school may 


Bryan 


have permanent possession of one or more of these beautiful lifelike 
Portraits of Great American Statesmen, framed in beautiful Cir- 
cassian or Polychrome Frames, 13 x 19 inches, complete with glass. 


Every school in America should hang on its walls one or more of these 
beautiful Portraits of America’s most distinguished public men, now 
that the opportunity presents itself temporarily of securing them with- 
out cost. 


They will help to develop in the minds of your pupils a knowledge and 
understanding of American history, and instill an appreciation of the 
services of our great leaders in times of national crises. 


No child who becomes familiar with the great leaders and epoch- 
making events of American history will ever be anything but a true 
American citizen, and the teacher who brings such powerful influences 


United States Capitol 


Wilson 


as these Patriotic Pictures into his or her schoolroom deserves the thanks 
of the entire community. 


See How Easy It Is! 


Here are the details of the simple and successful plan by which hundreds 
of schools have become owners of one or more of these handsome Por- 
traits. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon below and we shall send you, postage 
prepaid, one gross (144) high grade No. 2 Soft Lead Pencils. Your pu- 
pils will easily and quickly sell them to their friends and acquaintances 
for five cents each. Send us the money received for the pencils ($7.20) 
= we shall immediately ship you, charges prepaid, your choice of these 

ortraits. 


Lincoln 


One of These—If Your Pupils Wish 


VOLLEY BALL 
Genuine Cowhide Leather Fitted with Best Rubber Bladders Manufactured 


SPECIAL—See these five extra Premiums shown above—Basket Ball, Foot Ball, 
Volley Ball, Pencil Sharpener and Large Flag. All splendid values and 


BASKET BALL FOOT BALL 


TEACHERS PLEASED 


Eagle River, Wis., April 8, 1925. 
American Novelty Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sirs: We received our pictures in 
good shape and they are certainly beyond 
our expectations. If we sell pencils again it 
will sure be for the American Novelty Co. 
I remain, 
Eva K. Wetzel, Sanborn School 


guaranteed to please. 


Pencils, amounting to $14.40. 


Old Glory. 


Ilion, N. Y., April 24, 1925. 
American Novelty Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sirs: I received the picture of Lin- 
coln yesterday. It arrived in fine condition. 
We have enjoyeditvery much. The pupils 
are more than pleased with it. With such 
beautiful pictures in a school room! feel that 
they are going to bequite an incentive to 
the pupils. Wethank you very much, 
Sincerely 
Clara Hodge and pupils. 


Brenham, Tex., Feb. 9. 1925. 
American Novelty Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sirs: We received the Ball, Picture, 
and Pencil Box today and words will not 
express our thanks and admiration for them. 
We are especially proud of our picture of 
Wilson. Accept our sincerest thanks for 
your generosity. 
Very truly yours, 
Miss Giadys Wist and her pupils. 


Exercises, 


These 4 page leaflets contain a brief history 
of the Flag, Civic Creed, The American Creed, 
The Flag Salute and Pledge to the Flag as 
well as the Code of the Flag and on fourth 
page appear the words and Music ofthe Star 
Spangled Banner. 


FOR THE PUPIL 


Selling the largest number of Pencils we 
will award this Jackie Coogan School 
Companion Metal Box with hinged 
cover beautifully finished in various 
colors, shown on the right. Contains 4 
finest quality rubber-tipped Pencils, one 
pen holder, one pen point and one eraser. 


EVERY BOY and GIRL SHOULD 
HAVE ONE 


Any two of these Premiums given your School for the sale of only 14 gross 
(216) Lead Pencils, amounting to $10.80. 


Any three of these Premiums given for the sale of only 2 gross (288) Lead 


Every School Should Have a Flag and foster an affection for and loyalty to 
With each order for the Flag we will send you absolutely free 
10 of our Flag Leaflets to help you with your Flag Drills and Patriotic 
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PENCIL SHARPENER 
Large Size | Bunting, Sewed 
A Necessity in Every School Room. |, |! Stripes, Printed Stars 


Send the coupon at once. 


Orders outside the United States must 
be accompanied by money order in full. 


American Novelty Co. 
Original Playground Equipment House 
310 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nov. '26 | 
| 








| AMERICAN NOVELTY CO., 
| 310 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





| Gentlemen: 
Please mail.................... gross of Lead Pencils to be sold by 
my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive 
ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage prepaid, our choice of 
| the Premiums you offer. Also it remittance is made within 
6) days we are to receive the Pencil Case for the pupil sell- 
| ing the most pencils. 


State Articles Wanted 
Name 


| P. O. Address. 
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AMERICAN FLAG 
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A Few of the * 
Contributors 


There has never been, and 
there will never be, another 
reference work like the EN- 
CYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA. In the 33,000 pages 
of this new 13th Edition are 
45,000 articles by more than 
2,500 world-famous contribu- 
tors including: 
SENATOR MARCONI 
Radio 


L. UNTERMEYER 
Poetry 
V. STEFANSSON 
Arctic Regions 
W. P. PYCRAFT 
Migration of Birds 
F. 0. BOWER 
Botany 
SIR R. BADEN-POWELL 
Boy Scouts 
R. D. OLDHAM 
Earthquakes 
G. F. N. CLAY 
School Buildings 
c. H. JUDD 
Elementary Education 
SIR OLIVER LODGE 
Ether 
J. S. HUXLEY 
Evolution 








P. LAKE 
Geology 


Tear Out and Mail this Coupon TODAY 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


An Invaluable Aid for Teachers 
And in the Homes of Their Pupils 


AT could be more valuable, in giv- 
ing the children a broader idea of 
the subjects you are teaching in the 

classroom, than the New ENCYCLOPAE- 
DIA BRITANNICA in the homes of your 
pupils ? 

Thousands of teachers, who have 
learned to use the Britannica in their 
own work, pronounce it the world’s great- 
est library of knowledge. 


Nothing Else Like It 


For the New ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRI- 
TANNICA far surpasses any previous 
work of its kind ever published. The 
new Thirteenth Edition, just off the press, 
throws a flood of new light upon the tre- 
mendous developments of the past sixteen 
years—those transforming years which 
have brought about a complete and start- 
ling revolution in all human thought and 
action. 


Knowledge is Vital 


Now, as never before, the intricate prob- 
lems of the teacher and the scholar de- 
mand keen insight and sure-footed knowl- 
edge—the latest, most authentic informa- 
tion. Today, we just have to know more 
than our forefathers did. We do in hours 
what they took months to accomplish. 
American life is achieving a new rhythm 
—a new acceleration. The text books of a 
generation ago are obsolete today. Old 
conceptions of time and space, of matter 
and energy, have been dissolved or mod- 
ified. Even the very axioms of Euclid 
have been challenged. 


In this new age of speed and sweeping 
change, the necessity for accurate, up-to- 
the-minute knowledge is vital. Early im- 

ressions of childhood are tenacious. 

is-information is a serious handicap to 
mental growth and development—just as 
much so as is ignorance. 


—> 


Its Value is Priceless 


What a boon to humanity is this new 
Britannica, with its authentic record of 
the amazing new developments in every 
avenue of human «ctivity! Not only does 
it contain more information than any 
other work of reference ever published, 
but this inforrnation is supplied and 
vouched for by more than 2,500 world- 
famous author.ties, and is made readily 
accessible for instant use. 


In Art, Science, Literature, Invention, 
Discovery, Geography—a wealth of fresh 
thought, nev’ information, ideas and sug- 
gestions—the confidence that comes from 
steady grovth unhampered by confusion 
—the swift, progress that only certainty 
can bring, await the boys and girls who 
make the new Britannica their own. 


Now in the New Form 
At a Saving of 4 


To bring this great work within easy 
reach of everyone—to put it into every 
home—a limited issue of the new 13th 
Edition is now offered in the popular- 
priced NEW FORM (32 vols. bound as 16) 
at a saving of 40%. These 16 double vol- 
umes are printed from the same large 
type plates used in printing the New Thir- 
teenth Edition of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA in the more expensive 
Cambridge issue. Each double volume is 
about 2% inches thick; the page size, 


8%_ x 10% inches. Nothing is omitted— 
nothing altered. The contents are iden- 
tical, yet the cost is but a trifle more than 
HALF THE PRICE of the famous Cam- 
bridge issue. 


An Absolute Necessity 


You can’t afford to be without this new 
Britannica. It is a vital necessity in you: 
daily work. Your pupils need it too. 


Prove It To Yourself 


Before you risk a dollar, you can prove 
to yourself that this great work is indis- 
pensable. We have prepared a fascin- 
ating 80-page Booklet describing the new 
Britannica. Send for it now—TODAY. 


Your Copy of This 
80-Page Booklet FREE 


It reproduces several specimen pages 
from the new Britannica (many in color); 
describes fully the Cambridge issue; also 
the popular-priced NEW FORM; and ex- 
plains the easy terms of 
payment that bring the 
new Britannica’ within 
easy reach of everyone. 

Just fill in this COU- 

PON and drop it in 
the mail box be- 
fore the last col- 
lection tonight. 


Use this Coupon for FREE Booklet 


The. tee oo ee BRITANNICA, Inc. 
2 Madison 


Avenue, New York 


Bo pees Species Shien Bt ene 1006 ENCYCLOPAEDIA D RbkiTARNICA 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
és published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
Gate it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 
add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will be dis- 


continued at ex piration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material furnished 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 


Editors’ Forecast 


N many respects our December 
number will be a Christmas num- 


ber. It cannot be entirely so, for it 


is quite necessary to carry on school- 
room routine even just before the 
holidays. However, the issue will 
certainly have a festive air. The cov- 
er, Botticelli’s ““Madonna of the Mag- 
nificat,” shows one of the first im- 
portant circular madonnas. Differ- 
ent as it is from the popular “Madon- 
na of the Chair,” it is a beautiful pic- 
ture that can best be appreciated 
after study of the artist and his place 
among Italian painters. 


For the frontispiece poster, Mr. 
Lemos has used in his design “A 
Christmas Meditation.” He contrib- 
utes a progressive drawing page en- 
titled “At Christmas Time.” There 
is a “Christmas Window Decoration 
or Poster Design” by Miss Tessin; a 
page of “Christmas Manual Training” 
by Mr. Solar; a double-page Health 
Poster and a Safety Education Calen- 
dar by Miss Cleaveland. Miss Grubb 
tells how to make “A Sewing Bag for 
a Christmas Gift” and also “A Cook 
Book or a Scrap Book for Mother.” 


As in two previous December is- 
sues, Mae Foster Jay will retell a 
story which is particularly appropri- 
ate for Christmas. This time it is 
called “A Merry Christmas” and is 
based upon an extract from Little 
Women. Other stories for children 
will include a biographical sketch of 
John Greenleaf Whittier (Rebecca 
Deming Moore), “The Boy on the 
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Tin Bank” (Virginia Straight), and 
“The Story of the Red Men” (F. L. 
DuMond). 


A topic that should surely be of in- 
terest to many thousands of our read- 
ers is that of “Equipment for One- 
Teacher Schools,” which will be dis- 
cussed by Edith A. Lathrop, Assist- 
ant Specialist in Rural Education, U. 
S. Bureau of Education. Gertrude V. 
Wheeler, who formerly taught in 
Crandon Institute, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, will describe her experiences in 
a trip around the Horn to Chile, with 
return by way of the Andes crossing. 
There will be an account of “An Ex- 
periment with a School Paper,” by 
Mary E. Caragher, Critic Teacher in 
the City Normal School, Rochester, 
N. Y., and a story of schoolroom life 
under the title “Elaine Catches the 
Rhythm,” by J. Lilian Vandevere. The 
following contributors of articles to 
the present issue will be represented 
in December: E. J. Bonner, M. Ethel 
Brown, Hollie Lee Mason, Mary L. 
Dougherty, Mae Foster Jay, and Mary 
Agnes Davis. 

Christmas entertainment always 
claims a generous allotment of space 
in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
This year, in addition to music and 
numerous recitations and exercises, 
there will be a play, “The One True 
Gift of Christmas,” by Mary Royce 
Merriman; a program of song and 
story entitled “Little Orphan Joe,” 
by Sarah Grames Clark; and an enter- 
tainment for pupils of various grades, 
“Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas, 
To-night,” by Edna A. Collamore. 








The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or 
The Pathfinder at special reduced prices. 


By placing one order now for everything that you will 


effect a substantial saving as compared with ordering the 
items separately—-AND YOU NEED NOT SEND CASH 
WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. 


Our Credit Offer We shall be glad to have teachers 


place their orders now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the 
various helps offered in combination with these maga- 
zines at special reduced prices, with the understanding 
that payment need not be made until January 15th. 


Fully 50,000 teachers avail themselves of this credit 


other helps to use before making payment for them. 
Examine carefully the list of teaching helps printed at 


provided on page 100, fill in your name and address and 
mail to our nearest office. Your magazines and other 
helps will be forwarded to you promptly regardless of 
whether or not remittance accompanies your order. 


must keep posted on world affairs and The Pathfinder is ideal for this 
purpose. In each issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of 
value and usefulness to teachers. Subscription Price $1.00 gdh ged year s Fescige Pennes »_ For Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions to Canada add 30c ; to Other Foreign Countries, 50c. 

Pathfinder subscriptions to Any Foreign Country (including Gone Mexico and U. S. | ne Ah add $1.00. 


— Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (NRO oRAce 


52 numbers. For prices with other teaching helps see tab 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Order Your Magazines and Other Teaching Helps Now at Money-Saving Prices--Pay January 15th 
List of Teaching Helps with Prices When Ordered Separately and in Combination 








































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers......202-..20....2.eeeeeeee eee $2.00 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See Page 100) .....22.0.......22220..ccceececeeeeceeeeeeeeeeee 1.00 
be likely to need for use in your school work, you will Both of the Above Magazines, one year...........----....2..2--2.cescsceeseeseeseeeceeeeeseeee $2.75 
Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps | Price lsaomemne seenll “Zi } r 
when ordered in combination with either or both of the above magazines. | whem |) ,your order fi 
The first column at right gives the prices of the various items when or- | cctetel H 
dered separately, The second column gives the special prices at which | r 5 
hey mzy be included with your magazine order. separately ||Add to maga- pa 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP ONE, in portfolio (See page 84)............. $1.50 $1.20 fa i 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP TWO, in portfolio (See page 84)............ / 1.50 1.20 
INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS, 8 volumes, cloth (See page 94) _.0.............ccccccccececeecesseeeeeneenee 3.60 2.90 s zs 3 
PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING, 1 volume, cloth (See page 100)... | 1,25 1.00 H =f 
. . . . 1} 
privilege each year and thus have their magazines and TaRAGGMECAL Pant ocinee ck yo road Sig ~ CCE « “y Hn 4 czas 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See page 100)... eidiedidsinherichcbchbtennceserindiiaell | 1.50 1.20 4 . 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 100) 1.50 1.20 aig 3 
right and select all that you will need for use in your PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, ng Banengt = (See page 100)... 100 20 sys 
work. Then simply check the items desired in order blank poEMs TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 100)... 1.00 ‘80 % 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK II, 1 volume, cloth (See page 100)..................... 1.00 80 i 34 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 100).... 80 -65 3 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 100)... 80 65 H t 
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The Pathfinder ‘*.2%, ‘strated, Weekly News Review, pub- INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 100) 60 .50 
lished at the Nation’s Capital and every- INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 100).............. .60 50 
where recognized as the best current events paper published. Teachers THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1 volume, cloth (See page 100) 60 50 i 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS, heavy paper covers (See page 100)... 60 "50 23 
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What Shall I Give Them 
for Christmas?” 


Something different! Something that will in- 
terest and entertain them and yet will be 
kept and used and remembered! Something 
that will increase their knowledge and also 
develop an appreciation for that which is 
good and beautiful. 

My Trave sur, fits the need exactly. It 
is a new and different kind of travel series 
for children. Interesting, informative and 
broadening, it is a most suitable and timely 
gift from a teacher. 

My TRaAvELsuIP is not merely a collection 
of pictures, nora prosaic description of cities 
and countries, climate and products. It is 
an entirely new idea. It is basically a care- 
ful selection of stories and poems, truly 
typical of the countries represented. 
Through them it takes the child into the 
very heart of the countriesand their peoples. 
It gives a picture of their customs, habits 
and thoughts that only actual residence 
would approach in realism and accuracy. It 
thereby broadens and internationalizes the 





child’s thinking through creating an under- 
standing of other lands. Three volumes 
each beautifully illustrated in colors. 


Nursery Friends from France 

The first volume is a beautiful arrangement 
of the delicious little rhymes and verses so 
expressive of the French people. It intro 
duces the great gallery of French nursery 
characters —most vivid and picturesque. 
Notes throughout give information about 
historic characters or places referred to. 
Illustrations were made in France by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. As a portrayal of 
French people, costumes and scenes they 
are accurate in the smallest detail. 


Little Pictures of Japan 


A book so faithful in its rendition of the 
gem-like Japanese hokkus and other verse 





3 


that it has won the commendation of the’ 
Japanese themselves—a most unusual 
achievement. It truly reveals Japan through 
the eyes of the Japanese people, through the 
art and literature in which they have set 
down their inmost feelings. The beauty of 
nature is so vividly described in Japanese 
poetry and yet so simply and so joyously 
that it is an inspiration to every reader 
young or old. Illustrated by Katherine 
Sturges from sketches made in Japan. 


Tales Told in Holland 
Chiefly stories with a few of the old Dutch 


nursery rhymes and some translations from 
the greatest Dutch poets. There is at least 
one tale from each of the eleven Dutch prov- 
inces. Through the settings of these stories, 
the child unconsciously absorbs the differ- 
erice between the various districts. He gets 
the feeling of the barren heath and free 
country so little known to foreigners, as 
well as that of the better known flat green 
fields with windmills, dykes and black and 
white cows. Illustrated by the Petershams. 


May Be Given Together or Separately 


While sold only in sets of three, any of 
these three volumes may be given sepa- 
rately to a child or they may be given as 
a complete set. Thus you may use My 
TRAVELSHIP as a gift for three children as 
readily as for one. Or, if you wish it to go 
to one child only, the volumes may be given 
one at a time or as a remembrance for some 
other special occasion. 


Write for Free Booklet 


Send for copy of “Ideal Travel for Children,” 
a twenty-four page booklet. For conven- 
ience use the coupon. Mail it now so that 
you will have plenty of time to get the 
books for Christmas. 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
Dept. 11-A, 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, CHICAGO 

Please send me the free booklet, “Ideal Travel for 
Children,” and other information about My 
TRAVELSHIP, also details of your easy plan of 
small monthly payments. This does not obli- 
gate me. 


Full 








The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN, Dept. 11-A, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Publishers of 


My TRAVELSHIP 


Mitrory Sriond from France 


LITTLE PICTURES OF JAPAN 
Tales Told in Holland 
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Discovered! 
¢ [he Scientific Secret of 
Caruso’s 

Amazing Vocal Power 


y A post mortem of Caruso’s 
oe throat showed superb de- 
~ velopment of his Hyo- 
é lossus muscle — again 

oving the soundness of 
ugene Feuchtinger’s 
theories vo a 
tion. 







Bugene Feuchti: ¥ 
A. M., Musician-Sci- 
entist, who discovered 
the function of the 
Hyo- Glossus Muscle 
in voice production 
and a method for de- 
veloping the singing 
or speaking voice o 
any man or woman 


strengthening thie muscle. 


al 


Diagram of the throat showing the superb 
development of the Hyo-Glossus Muscle in 
Caruso’s throat. Your vocal organ can also 
achieve exceptional power u 
proper direction, 


HETHER YOUR VOICE IS 

strong or weak, pleasant or 

unpleasant, melodious or 
harsh, you can have a beautiful 
singing or speaking voice if your 
Hyo-Glossus Muscle is developed 
by correct training. 


The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discov: 

to America, orators, choir singers, clu 

women, preachers and teachers — over 

10,000 happy pupils have received his won- 

derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about the 
fessor’s methods. They are ideally 

adapted for correspondence instruction. 

The exercises are silent. You can practice 

them in the privacy of your own home. 
e results are positive. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guaran- 
tees that Physical Voice Culture 
method will improve your voice 100%. 
You are to be your own judge—take 
this training—if your voice is not im- 
proved 100% in your own opinion, we 
will refund your money. 


Send for Free Book 


Send us the coupon below and we'll 
send you FREE this valuable work on 
Physical Voice Culture. Prof. Feuch- 
tinger is glad to give you this book. 
You assume no obligation but will do 
yourself a great and lasting good by 
studying it. It may be the first step 
in your career. Do not delay. 





vm Perfect Voice Institute nm 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-28, Chicago 
Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtin- 
ger’s book, “Physical Voice Culture.”’ I 
have put X opposite the subject that in- 
terests me most. I assume no obligation 
whatever. 

CiSinging [Speaking 1S 
a ee en 


Address 





ing [) Weak Voice 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Important Notice 


Regarding Authorized Agents 


WE. have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








Daniel A. Fraser 


It is with a feeling of deep regret 
that we announce the death in Boston 
on September 10 of Daniel A. Fraser, 
at the age of sixty-six years. Mr. 
Fraser had been for twenty years the 
New England representative of this 
company, and as such, together with 
his lifelong connections with this and 
other educational publications, he had 
come in close contact with and made 
thousands of friends among teachers, 
many of whom will regard his passing 
as a personal loss. Previous to his 
connection with this company he was 
for ten years the Chicago representa- 
tive of the Educational Publishing 
Company; in fact his entire business 
career had been in connection with 
educational publications. Beginning at 
the age of seventeen he came to Boston 
from his home in Canada. His first 
employment was by Thomas W. Bick- 
nell, the founder and at that time the 
editor of the New England Journal of 
Education, and a prominent figure in 
educational circles for many years. He 
remained with that publication for a 
time after it came into the hands of 
A. E. Winship, and with these two im- 
portant personages in the educational 
field he maintained a lasting friend- 
ship. 

Mr. Fraser was a man of sterling 
qualities, upright in character, and 
frank and straightforward in all of his 
dealings. He was a well-known figure 
for years at teachers’ gatherings, and 
his associations there, as well as with 
the mass of teachers throughout his 
territory, were such as to commend 
him very warmly to their regard and 
confidence. He was genial and com- 
panionable, earnest and enthusiastic in 
the work to which he had devoted all 
his years, believing thoroughly in the 
value to teachers of the publications 
which he provided for them. He was 
in all ways a high type of man, a rep- 
resentative of whom any company could 
well be proud. 

The funeral of Mr. Fraser was held 
on Sunday afternoon, September 12, 
from Tremont Temple, Boston, the 
church to which he was deeply devoted 
and in whose work he was extremely 
active. The burial was in Mt. Auburn 
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NEW OWEN PUBLICATIONS 


For Pupils of the Primary Grades 
Seat Work Drawings and Jingles 


By JOHN T. LEMOS, Drawing Instructor, Stanford University 


ae In this book for children of the pri- 
SEAT WORK 


mary grades there are over two hun- 
DRAWINGS AND JINGLES 
a 


dred whimsical drawings, each illus- 
trating a merry little jingle and deal- 
ing with the everyday life of the 
child—his companions, his pets, and 
his play. Each subject is shown in 
three stages as on the cover of the 
book illustrated here. First, simple 
type forms—such as squares, circles, 
triangles, etc.—are made as guide 
lines; then details are added that sug- 
gest the subject; and last, the finish- 
ing touches that complete the draw- 
ing are made. 

The child’s interest in the draw- 
ings makes him want to know more 
about the things portrayed, and to 
satisfy his curiosity he reads the jin- 
gles. In this way the child is led to 
read with enjoyment and a purpose. 
The jingles are printed in large, clear type, just as in any primary reader, and 
each appears under the drawing which illustrates it. 

Altogether this book presents a wealth of purposeful seat work for children 
in the lower grades. 

64 pages, size 944 x 8% inches, heavy paper covers. 

Price 45 cents, postpaid. Fifteen or more, 35 cents per copy, not postpaid. 


Little Comrades at Work and Play 


Illustrations by FLORENCE ENGLAND NOSWORTHY 
Stories by MAUDE M. GRANT 


Here is a splendid book for second and third 
grade pupils. It contains twelve beautiful full 
page illustrations, adapted to the different months 
and depicting children engaged in various occupa- 
tons and pastimes. Mrs. Nosworthy is noted for 
her delightful pictures of child life, and these il- 
lustrations are some of the best that she has pro- 
duced. The pictures are adapted to coloring and 
this affords the children valuable exercise for 
their imagination and useful work for their hands. 

With each picture is a charming little story by 
Maude M. Grant, who is well known as a writer 
of stories for children. These stories are printed 
in large, clear type and the vocabulary is suited 
to the age requirements. 

The titles of the pictures and stories are: Pick- 
ing Apples; Halloween Sports; Getting Ready for 
Thanksgiving; A Christmas Tree; Feeding the 
Birds; Making Valentines; A March Storm; At 
Easter Time; Planting a Tree; Spring Showers; 
Nan and Gray Ducks’ Eggs; The Race. 

32 pages, size 74% x 10; heavy paper covers attractively printed in colors. 

We have made the price of this book so low that copies can be provided for 
all of your pupils. 

Price 35 cents, postpaid. Fifteen or more, 25 cents per copy, not postpaid. 


Two New Books of Poster Patterns 
Story-Book Poster Patterns 


This book contains twenty double-page patterns by 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland, each illustrating a well-known 
story. When made up these patterns form posters 
86x14 inches in size. Directions for coloring, etc., 
with each pattern. 

The subjects are: 
































LITTLE COMRADES 
at WORK and PLAY 
Through All the Yar# 






































STORY-BOK 
POSTER 
PATTERNS 


BY BES CE CLEAVELAND 





Cinderella, Rumpelstiltzkin, The Frog 
Prince, The Ugly Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, Sleeping Beauty, 
Robinson Crusoe, Diamonds and Toads, Alice in Wonderland, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, Snow-White and Rose Red, Aladdin 
and His Wonderful Lamp, The King of the Golden River, 
Beauty and the Beast, The Fairy Shoemaker, Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, East of the Sun and West of the Moon, Little 
Wulff’s Christmas Gifts, The Billy Goats and the Goblin, 
The Three Little Pigs. 

Heavy paper covers. Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Health Poster Patterns 


This book contains ten double-page patterns by Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland, each illustrating a health rule. 
When made up these patterns form posters 36x15 
inches in size. Directions for coloring, etc., accom- 
pany each pattern. 

The subjects are: Sleep With Windows Open, Clean the Teeth 
Every Day, Play in the Fresh Air Every Day, Drink Water 
Between Meals, Drink Milk Every Day, Little Health Garden- 
ers, Eat Some Vegetables Every Day, Bathe More Than Once 
a Week, Eat Some Fruit Every Day, Keep Health Rules. 

Heavy paper covers. Price 80 cents per copy, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN..— SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from Nearest Point 
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Harter Workbooks may be used as (a) basal texts, (b) 


plementary exercises for vitalizing the texts already in use 


as teachers’ handbooks for: developing complete lesson 
plans along the newer lines of educational method. | 








EXAMINE THESE NEW SEATWORK SAMPLE | 
PACKAGES 


For your convenience in selecting seatwork materi- 
als to exactly fit the requirements of your class we 
have made up our special TRIAL PACKAGES listed 
below, which fully describe all of the seatwork shown 
in this advertisement, and many additional numbers. 

Each Trial Package includes actual sample cards 
taken from each seatwork set now available for the 
grade indicated. Please order by number. 

ae 
. 0.30 








Trial Package No. 
Trial Package No. 
Trial Package No. 4 Grades 5 to 10. 














‘The Latte Red Hee 
L ‘The Funny Gowe 


Boy 3077 No. 2075 


FOLK LORE FRIENDS—NO. 2077. Grades 2 and 
3. Similar Teddy Bear Parade. Self-teaching 
because child draws only as a means to express what 
he reads. 128 pictures 6x 9 inches. Enough mate- 
rial for eight lessons in class of 16 pupils. See illus- 
tration .. «ee $.50 
TEDDY BEAR PARADE—NO. 2078. Grades 2 and 
8. Picture stories to read, draw and _ color, with 
stories leading up to incompleted part of each draw- 
ing. 128 pictures 6x9 inches. Enough material 
for eight lessons in a class of 16 pupils..............- $0.50 
THE FUNNY CLOWN—NO. 2075. Grades 2 and 3. 
Similar to Nos. 2078 and 2077 above. 128 pictures 
6 x 9 inches, Includes enough material for eight les- 
sons in a class of 16 pupils. See illustration..... $0.50 
THE FOXY SQUIRREL. A set of 16 pictures of 
small animals, with a silent reading story containing 
coloring instructions for each animal. Size 6x9 
inches. Complete set contains 160 prints, ample ma- 
terial for ten lessons in class of 16 pupils, or five les- 
sons in class of 32 pupils, NO. 2094—Per set....$0.50 


BOOK SUPPORTS 







































Used by teachers and students. 
A great variety of uses can be 
had by simply bending tongue 
upright, or brace. Substantial 
and serviceable easels readily 
made. Made in two finishes, 
black and olive green enamel, 


and at 


Exceedingly serviceable 
for books 


tractive, a protection 
and desk, 
Price—Each 15 cts.; 
Per Pair-——-25 cts. 
SEX BOOK 


HERSELF 
HIMSELF 











FALSE MODESTY 


BEGINNING READING 
FOR THE TEACHER—These Harter Work Bi 


lesson plan complete in every detail, in which t 


burdens of routine drill and the drudgery of } 


become his own teacher. Each volume include 
drill in all of the facts a 
provides the comforting assurance of daily prc 
curricular essentials by every pupil. Teachers 1 
son Plans and outlines to be dictated to the pu 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
MY WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC—Iy Gary 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D, and Caroline E. Myers 
Providing wholly new plans, methods, and _pro- 
cedure for individual self instruction in all of 






the number facts and processes required in 

each grade. 
For grades 1 and 2. Per copy $0.60 
2 or more copies..... $0.45 
For grades 3 and 4. Per copy $0.60 
OP CII ncn ccsessnscncncncecacesccones $0.45 


BEGINNING READING 


TOBY’S AND TORY’S TALES—lI'ty Mary FE 
Pierce, B. 8. A Pupils’ Work Book in Begin- 


ning Reading. 

For grades 1A and 2B. ..Per copy........ $0.48 
oF mere copies..................... $0.36 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Order a 


sup- books at prices quoted for two or more copies. 


{c) 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


of materials and method are so correlated as to relieve 
placing major emphasis on self instruction these books help each pupil to 


id skills required in the respective subjects. 





ADVANCED HISTORY 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY 





NEW HARTER LESSON PLAN BOOKS 
and PUPILS’ OWN WORK BOOKS-- Published September 15, 1926 


To help you brighten your classroom hours and make your teaching more effective in- 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
ALGEBRA 











0oks offer a distinct type of requested to buy his own copy and perform the exercises in the pages of 
he most advanced standards the book 
the teacher of the FOR THE PUPIL—Children of » to learn for themselves and 
wreparing lesson plans, by by themselves. They revel in t f doing a “‘job’’ independently 
Harter Work Books stimulate esire by unfolding page after 
s a full semester's balanced page of concrete illustrative learnir erial in terms that every child can 
Each understand and that encourage him to think and work on his nitiatiy 
ress and mastery of your Consciousness of his own growth as lesson after lesson is ¢ 
ise the single copies as Les- a new kind of incentive and reward which makes his every classr task 
upils; or each pupil may be a pleasure. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY oun. hb SINCE WASHINGTON-—By 
Charle y irtz, M. A A Pupils’ Workbook 
MY WORKBOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN | in the History of the United States from yOD 
hla «em by Olive 3) Suck A. M., and | to the present 
Grace McNealy. , 
Per co d 
For grades 4, 5, and 6. ..Per copy $0.48 | 2 or more copies $0.81 
2 or more copies $0.36 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
HISTORY 

THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION 
By Charles E. Martz, M. A. A Pupils’ Work- 

book in the History of the United States from 

1492 to 1795. 

Per copy. ested 
2 or more copies...... 

ny two of the above Work- | 

Send cash with your order, 


...$0.68 

$0.51 

If not thoroughly sati 
turn the books ur 





GENERAL SCIENCE 
MY WORKBOOK IN CEREBRAL solence— 
ersing, B. 8S. and is C. P 


By Kimber M. P er 
ing, A. B. For junior high school—Prices on 
request, 

ALGEBRA 
WORKBOOKS IN ALGEBRA By Myers, 


Thomas and Persing One volume for 


semester. Prices on request. 


each 


sfled with these new Harter Publications you may re 
expense and we will refund the purthase price promptly. 











New Harter Materials Published Oct. Ist, 1926 























Sister’s kitty ran up the 








tree. 


Brother’s dog wants to 
play with her. 


Sister wants kitty to 
come down. 











THE HARTER PLAYWAY SERIES 
Pre-Primer Reading Exercises for First Grade 
By Mary B. Pierce, B. S. 


To make the pupils first introduction to reading a pleasure by creating at the very beginning of his 
i 1 for the joy of reading rather than reading merely as an 


reading experiences an eager desire to reac 
end in itself. 


Each set in this new series consists of sixteen 
cards as illustrated above. Several of the cards Ss 
in each set contain silhouette pictures to illus I 
trate the stories which are printed in large, 


No. 2159, The Days of the Week— includes the 


No. 2157, Our Family—depicting the day's ac- 


tory of home activities carried on in play ex- 
veriences of Sally and her dolly. Per Set $0.60 


PICTURE MAKING—NO. 2005. 


NEW PANORAMA POSTER PROJECT 
OF THE FOUR SEASONS 





3eautiful color decoration which pupils make un- 
der direction of teacher Four colored 12 x 36 inch 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and inter backgrounds. 
Figures of children, snowman, dog, etc., printed on 
separate white sheets, to be cut out, colored, pasted 
in on backgrounds Makes a wall decoration 12 ft. 
long. 

No, 2127, Complet 











PICTURE 
1] MAKING 




















No. 2005 





1c Grades 1, 2 and 3. 
Eight model cards 9 x 12 inches for free hand cutting 


and assembling of posters. See illustration......§0.40 


clear type on the other cards in each set. After tivities of father, mother, brother, sister, baby, 
studying and learning the contents of these baby’s birthday party, etc. Per Set $0.60 || | PRIMARY READING—NO. 2028. Grades 1 and 2. 
ecards the children may be encouraged to fur No. 2158, Toby’s and Tory’s Vacation—illus- | Six 9x12 inch color cards with drawings of good 

















ther informal discussion, dramatization and oral trating the events of Toby's and Tory’s play things to eat, animals, birds, etc. 126 pictures, name 
compositions as suggested in the note to teach- days. ee a . .60 of each printed below on cut-out tab to be placed un- 
ers included in each exercise. No. 2160, The Three Bears—Telling and illus- der corresponding picture. See illustration...... $0.60 

| Each of the following exercises includes an ex- trating the adventures of the three little bears i 
| eeptionally high vocabulary count of words se- of folk tale fame. Per set ; ...$0. acres eae on. noun? ree. atte.» Pri- 
| lected from the Thorndike, Packer and Kircher No, 2161, The Three Pigs—Similar in purpose | Hyuiny ne Skip,’ et ms printed on 9x 12 inch conte 
: . ty The * ale - | a Dp, § ’ c., ed on § 2 . ‘ 
| word lists. and style to The Tnree Bears. Per Set..$0.50 for word teaching and room decoration...... -----$0.50 
| The new Harter Seatwork publications for 1926-27 include more than forty new exercises in read- MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES — NO. 2098 
| ing, number work and advanced arithmetic, All of these are described in our new Seatwork catalog. Grades 1 and 2. 32 Silhouettes on cards 9x 12 
See coupon below. inches with rhymes printed opposite each silhouette, 
| to be arranged in proper sequence by pupil...... $0.40 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR 
KINDERGARTEN SCiSSORS—Per Dozen SILHOUETTE PAPER y , — 2 

Jo, 100 — Blunt, Jap] Black coated paper for silhouette cuttin Excellent | BOSTON or CHICAGO Pencil Sharpener........81.00 
+ . . vs aa “O08 a 4 4 P eB Cc g. 4 3. y yA ; on t . > > 4 a3 » 
handles, polished blades | quality. 9 5 b pan SU St, MEMES Ses Oe lowe 
‘ z - : - -- O2.3 No. 830—5 & 5 in., 100 sheets........ ..-30 cts. | Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100 f > a 
sass No, | 200—Blunt, nickel | No, 831--6 x 9 in., 50 sheets.......... 35 Thumb Tacks, 7-16 in. head, No. 102 per 100.. .20 
plated, 4 ine — + oo No, 832—20 x 24 in., per dozen.. .....-55 cts. | Gluey Paste, 5 0z., in 6 in. tube, No. 640... /15 

No, i Sharp, cke F - am code « yee N 
plated, 4 inch............ 1.85 HARTER’S POSTER AND CONSTRUCTION % > bes Amertes Dubber Bends, ob cow, oy 

ADHESIVE TAPE PAPER Schoclreom Thermometer, guaranteed ac urate, No. 


Transparent paper, per doz, spools 


Good six inch wire stand globe, well mounted, each 
_ vO «¢ 


11 


One dozen assorted timely stencils..... : .-55 cts. 
PICTURE BINDING 

4 in, wide, 6 yds. to_roll, Mahogany, Walnut, 

Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per roll..........16 cts. 


MAP GLOBES 
Cor 
ts. 


Special for Fall work. Low Price. Packed, Red 
and Green, in envelope. 

Poster paper, per package, 100 sheets ---20 ots. 
nstruction paper, 50 sheets......... ...30 ets. 


HARTER MERIT CARDS 





BLACKBOARD STENCILS 








dress. 





PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 3x5 
| ft. (see Premium No. 12). 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 50 


ncils. 
PREMIUM NO. 3—School Thermometer. 
0 pencils. [50 pencils. 


j REMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 
| PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, original Script. 50 pencils. 
| PREMIUM NO. 6—7 Ibs. Permoplast 

| Modeling Clay. 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 7—Ten Pupils’ 
| graphs. 100 pencils. 


Panto- 





Teachers’ and Pupils’ 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and ad- 
We send correct number of 
pencils for your pupils to sell at 5e each, 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and 
we ship the premium at once, 


PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher's Panto- 
graph. 
PREMIUM NO. 
Book of Favorite Songs.” 
PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies “Supple- 
mentary Classics.” 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5x8 
ft. 
PREMIUM NO. 
tures, your choice of any of the attrac- 
tive pictures listed in our new Teacher’s 
Catalog. 
Send coupon at right for Harter’s New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes 
| new premiums and Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers. 














lI | Fiv 


good 








' One Merit Card, per 100.... 20 cts. 
ive Merit Cord. * per 100 30 cts. Tooere’ Pantograph, each, 
| Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz. 15 cts, | $2.50. 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz. 20 cts. | Pupils’ (Small size), each, 
Certificate of Honor, per dod................. 25 cts. | $ .60. 


Dennison Crepe Paper, all colors, 


No. 


Exchange five of them 
for Five Merit Card; | Makes teaching and Drawing 
five merit can be ex-| easier. for making enlarged 
} f or me drawings of pictures, maps, 
changed for 25 merit} and designs. Adjustables, 
and these for 100 mer- | enlarges to 2, 3 o.¢ — 
i Then c se Certif. | the size of original. ses 
it. Then comes Certif Chalk, Crayon or Pencil. 
icate of Honor. 


Easy to operate. 


ong, 20 inches wide 


. — | 

per fold 10 ft. 

) 

44 Desk Pad with 5 


blotting paper, 19 x 24 . 


HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH 





THE HARTER TEACHER’S CATALOG 


Limited space in this page prevents a full listing of the many hundreds of excellent classroom 
helps included in the Harter line, for the Teacher's school and personal use. 
er’s catalog displays and illustrates all of the many things you will need throughout the year. 
Send coupon below for your free copy. 


Our 1926-1927 Teach 





60 pencils. 
9—20 copies “Golden | 
100 pencils. } 


100 pencils. 


100 pencils. 
14—School 


| 

| 

Room pic- | 

} 

50 pencils. 
| 

















TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc., to me without charge. 


(New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog. 


(}—Harter’s new Teacher's Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good thin 


every teacher needs. (Free) 


[}—Free WONDER WORKING MAP CONTEST circular, 


[}—New list of “Helpful Hints for Teachers” titles, 


[Announcement of New Workbooks, etc. (Free) 


[}—Announcement of new Harter Planned Seatwork 


Nov. 26 


(Free) 


Units, 


.-ADDRESS 








2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Best Helps 


For Progressive Teachers Everywhere 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 
Books Day by Day in the Primary Schools 






Four New Teachers’ 















2 Practical Projects, Plays and By Alice M. Bridgham 
Gan 1es for Primary Teachers, A series ° teachers’ 

99 s 
| PRACTICAL pages - bo — hades fs asa $1 120 — pe plan poem 
5 Ons ° j re WV un PS, 
PROJECTS Motivated Primary Activities for me “Setns cakbee, pees 
PLAYS ond GAMES Rural Teachers, By Margaret 6%x9% inches, with 
Metcalf, over 200 illustrations. 
Cloth binding, the com- 
SOD SEs. nassnmecis -$4.00 


(a Cioth, 143 
7 pes, 10 — 
= cy. illustrations. 7 


es] DEVICES 





| Paper binding. 


the com- 
plete set 2.60 



































Devices and }ij| 
Diver -|l] IONS : 
ean cumeron |} sions forlill pe soe Simplex Class 

\ moe Vital «fj R d 
————_ izing Teach- ecor 

ing in Intermediate and Gram- Paper. _ 76 pages, size 
mar Grades. By Alhambra G, eg 4% x 7% inches, ruled 
Deming. Cloth, 218 pages 1.20 KG) in three colors.. 5 
ho ESL ALE 60 y~ “COT RN RE. 50 








Primary | Games Teach Pho- }) 
netics, By Eliza A. Sample. 
Cloth, 96 pages. Tilustrated .80 














The Best Entertainments 
The Best Thanksgiving Took. 









’ Sindelar. 128 pages..$0.40 

Other Popular Teachers’ Books Best Primary Recitations. S38 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games. + Fema: eer ee 

Smith ...$0.85 ae Christmas” “Book. 

Two Hundred Games That Teach. Smith.. - 1.00 Bright Entertainments for 

Number Games*for Primary Grades. Harris & Christmas. 128 pages. .40 

Waldo -85/ Christmas in the ae hoolroom. 
















Games and Rhymes for Language g in the 160 pages....... 

First Four Grades, Deming... . 86 Comic — an 

Language Games for All Grades. ose, OO 112 pages...............--. 

(Or complete with cards for pupils’ use $1.20) District 0 hc te) in “Dialogues, 
ag 






Methods and Material for Co composition $n in Interme- 13 
diate and Grammar Grades, eming.. 1.20/ 1 aren 5 cae... 
Morning Exercises for All the Year. H . “¢ 

. “ umorous Drills and 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper Songs, 54 pages 


Cards for Lower Grade Seat Work 
er 


Set No. 501. Matching Colors. Price 30 cents, 
eee re Set_No, 502. Matching Pictures to Sentences. 
Price 40 cents. 
Set No. 503. Answering 
cents. 
Set No. 604. Following Printed Directions. 
30 cents. 








“Sindelar. 
-60 













“Acting 
40 














Silent Reading 


By Alhambra G. 
Deming. Eight se- 
ries of cards in- 
tended to test the 
child’s understand- 
ing and his prog- 
ress in reading. 
Large type, with il- 





Questions. Price 26 






Price 






Set No. 505. Illustrated je with Questions. 













lustrations in two (very easy). Price 40 ce 
colors, and all nec- 
essary supplemen-| Set No. 606. Stiaeearated Store 7. GQuetiens, 
tary materials fur- (increasing in difficulty). Price 4 
| nished, For grades| Set No. 507. tilustratia! Stories mts manual 
_ Beckley: Cardy Company 1-3. Put up in| (somewhat harder). Price 40 cents. 
= ad 4] «heavy attractive} Set No. 508. Illustrated moe with Questions. 




















envelopes, (still more difficult). Price 40 cents. 
NEW 1927 CATALOG MAILED FREE! REQUEST A COPY! 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. iB, CHICAGO 















SUPPLYING TWO CHRISTMAS WANTS 





You Are Probably Looking For New Christmas Plays 
So You Want 


LAD: AND OTHER STORY PLAYS 


By Bertha Palmer Lee. Contains among other delightful plays for 
grade school children to read, three charming plays for Christmas—One 
will surely suit! Price $1.50. 


You Probably Want Christmas Spending Money—So You Will Like 
OUR 1926 SET OF CHRISTMAS CARDS 


12 in the set reproduced in color from old masters. These sell for $1.00 a 
set. Our price to you, 50 cents. 


MODERN READERS CALENDAR 1927 


A quotation from modern authors for each day. 60 cents each. $12.00 


for 25. $23.00 for 50. 
Order Them Here 


THE 
WOMANS 
PRESS 
600 
Lexington 
Avenue 
New York 








THE WOMANS PRESS, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Please send me I enclose $ 





M.. 














WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY _TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD arkenmer * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 











Operatesin the Northwest, Alaska, Hawaii and Pana- 
ma. Send for Year - Book. - Huntworth, 
723 Leary Building, Seattle, Washington. 








5 
EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, INC, THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
Ss Y R A Cc U Ss E . N ¥ Y. SCHOOLS In the EAST andutten ADVANCH SALAMIBS THIRTY to 

L. C. MacMillan, President. AY ONDERDONK, Manager. 

70 Fifth Avenue 
RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS TO 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS Receives many calls for PRIMARY and ‘GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 

9 102 East Third Street, 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 4a3°3 0055". 
Wm. H, Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. 


321.323 University Block, ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = et AYRES, vor 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC 
Write for particulars. 





Teachers Wanted 5<iextific Teacher. | PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 





Placem Send for illustrated ca‘ Price 15 cents. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. GR RAMSTORFF BROS, ine; 
Indianapolis, Memphis, *1101 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Indians To-day. By Fiora Warren Sey- 
mour, A.B., LL.M., Member of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners. Illustrated. Cloth. 
240pp. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago. 


Quite unlike most books about Indian 
life, which usually deal with Indians of 
a remote age or present a fanciful pic- 
ture of them, this volume treats of the 
twentieth century Indians—the differ- 
ent tribes, their location, varying ways 
of life, their contact with civilization 
and response to it. The past history of 
the Indian is touched upon, and the 
events that brought a few of the tribes 
to their present location and manner of 
life are described. Having prepared the 
book with a view to juvenile use, the 
author has selected salient facts and 
presented them in such simple form 
that the reading is well adapted to pu- 
pils of elementary school age. The text 
is supplemented with many pictures of 
the modern Indian and his environ- 
ment. 


The Home and School Idea in Education. By 


Raymond E. Manchester. With an Introduction 
by Dr. John E. MeGilvrey, President, Kent 
State Teachers College, Kent, Ohio. Cloth. 


159pp. George Banta Publishing Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 

Co-operation between home and school 
is always desirable but often hard to 
effect. “Such accord,” says Dr. McGil- 
vrey in the introduction to this volume, 
“requires a common ground of under- 
standing covering the field of elemen- 
tary education and a common language 


for communication between parent and | 


teacher.” This book aims to bring 
about such co-operation by an informal 
discussion of problems common to the 
interests of parent and teacher. The 
author makes no claim to being scien- 
tific in treatment or statistical in ap- 
peal. Rather, his facts are presented 
as “conversation, such as might easily 
take place around the winter fire—ex- 
tended ito reach a larger group of lis- 
teners,” as he says. The informal style 
and human interest setting of facts 
make the chapters most readable and 
would seem bound to gain the atten- 
tion and interest of the average citizen 
more than would a more_ technical 
treatment of the subject. “The follow- 
ing headings indicate the nature of the 
topics taken up: Health; Moral Train- 
Preparation for Earning a Liv- 


ing; 
ing; Citizenship; The Teacher; The 
New School. 


How Much English Grammar? An_Investi- 
gation of the Frequency of Usage of Gramma- 
tical Constructions in Various Types of Writ- 
ing, Together with a Discussion of the Teach- 
ing of Grammar in the Elementary and_ the 
High School. By Martin J. Stormzand, Pro- 
fessor of Education = the University of ‘South- 
ern California, and M. V. O’Shea, Professor of 
Education in the University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth. 224pp. Warwick and York, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md, 

A tremendous amount of research is 
represented by this book—research 
which fortunately has borne fruit in 
revealing a peculiar situation and pro- 
viding a basis for a greatly improved 
program in an essential subject of the 
curriculum. In written expression 
(this may be gauged better than oral) 
how much and what grammatical 
knowledge is desirable? Do children 
in school learn what they need to learn 
of grammar? Is there much in current 
teaching of this subject that not only 
may but should be eliminated? Are 
the right things stressed? Is there 
justification in the tendency away from 
“formal” grammar? How do text- 
books reflect present-day practice, and 
are they in substantial agreement? 
These are but a few of the questions 
that confronted the authors of How 
Much English Grammar? 
mentioned that Professor O’Shea, in 
an Introduction, gives Professor 
Stormzand chief credit for the prep- 
aration of the book.) A _ careful 
scrutiny of ten leading grammar and 
language texts from 1877 to 1918 
shows “no consistent principle under- 
lying the making of grammar text- 
books or the planning of grammar 
courses.” While “no subject in the 


(Continued on page 8) 
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A Proven Aid 
in Teaching 





“I wouldn’t know what to do without 


my Smith’s Review Books,’’ said an ex- 
perienced teacher, “I always keep one on 
my desk, and order them for my classes."’ 

For the extra minutes before the bell 
rings when there isn’t time to start on a 
new topic—for the last days before vaca- 
tion when pupils are uneasy and it’s hard 
to concentrate—for the two minutes of 
brisk question and answer to get the class 
waked up—nothing’s so useful as Smith’s 
Regents Review Books, 

Authentic summaries of the New York 
State Regents examinations for the past 


20 years. Questions grouped conveniently 
for topical review—recent papers given 
complete. 


Answer Books with their detailed ex- 
planations and helpful charts are a valu- 
able supplement to any text, 


Question Books and Answer Books in (48) all the 
principal elementary and high school subjects, 
40 cents each, 124% discount on 6, 25% discount 
on orders of 12 or more, 


Other Smith Helps 


Report Cards 

Palmer’s Mental Arithmetic 
Seat Wor 

How to Teach Drawing 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OR 
ORDER FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


**Pupils Like to Use Smith’s’’ 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 
119 Seneca Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 















SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books contain 
actual questions, selected from past exa?aina- 
tions, with complete answers, These questions 
and answers give the pupils an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 
gue. Save preparing test questions. Excellent 
- weekly tests and home assignment. Endorsed 
= in schools of all states. 
—United States Mistory 

. - - c 


by educators and 
—faricutture - - 


Goons c Music - - 

—Civil Paces oni if ~OMtisera rt 
rawing - 38° —fenmans: ip - 33° 
—Georr: aphy —Physiolo: Saha ic 

—Grammar and Eni 4 —Reading” . - 40¢ 
Composition 4 


SPECIAL cLus RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each, or more, 33c 
each, 25 or more, 30c each, 50 or more, 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each, 

TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 
We are sure these books will please so sure that we 
willlet you have them on ome 
need and enclose your check 
u are not fully satisfied, you may return the 
ooks and we will gladly Pefund your money 
FREE. Write ' for our free catalog containing 
=e questions and answers and 

other materia va 


WARP PUBLISHING CO. 
< MUI IN DEN ,NEBR. 


GOVT POSITIONS 


$35 TO $75 WEEKLY 
G! Pir Clesk § } at Inspector 


















nvestigator 
File aa favestigtion, 
— — _ it I 
Ci er 
Chauffeur Carrier J. %. 
led Typist 
po ad Seamstress 
RED ene Steno-Secretary 
Auditor 





Mr. cement Dept. 145, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me particulars about positions marked “*X” 
—-salaries, locations, opportunities, etc. 


NAME ~ th 
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THE LARGEST AND OLDEST SCHOOL PENCIL PREMIUM 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 







HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES. ESTABLISHED 1890. 





ITHOUT any obligation on your part, we will send you free of all cost 
whatever number of pencils are required to earn any of the premiums 
listed below. Instead of the cheap round pencils usually furnished in sales 
of this kind, we supply a High Grade Hexagon Pencil in Assorted Colors, 
each one neatly lettered in gilt “Sold for the Benefit’of the Flag Fund” or 
shipped plain without any inscription if so desired. Our pencils sell readily 
because of their attractive appearance and good quality. They are strictly 
High Grade, Smooth Writing No. 2 Lead, with Long Fancy Gilt Tips and 
Rubber Erasers. 

As a means of securing various articles for the school, our Flag Pencil 


Valuable Premiums for Your School-- FREE 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Plan is unexcelled. Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or 
more at five cents each as they receive full value for their money and at the 
same time have the satisfaction of knowing that they are helping a worthy 
cause. We make it easy to carry on the sale without asking any money in 
advance, allowing a full 30, 60 or even 90 day credit as desired. 

We will include with every box of pencils a neat little Souvenir for the 
pupil selling the most pencils—something that will be found useful every 
day and last many years. 

Why not take advantage of this liberal offer NOW? Select the premiums you 
want, fill out the coupon, and the pencils will be sent you promptly by return mail, 










This Beautiful Flag For Selling Only 
One-Half Gross of Pencils 


We give you your choice of a five, six or eight 
foot Flag made of Genuine Flag Cloth, Fast 
Colors, Stripes securely sewed 
(not printed) complete with 
Heavy Canvas Headings and 
Metal Eyelets, suitable for 
indoor or outdoor use, for the 
sale of only one-half gross of 
our High Grade Hexagon pen- 
cils. 





If you prefer a Flag of 
Heavier Weight Bunting, we 
have them in the same sizes as 
above for the sale of one gross 
pencils. Every school should 
take pride in having a bright, 
clean Flag floating over their 
building every school day. By 
our plan we make this possi- 
ble without any expense whatever to teacher, patron or pupil. 





Flags For Interior Decoration 


For interior decorations, we give a Beautiful Three Foot Silk Flag mount- 
ed on Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for the sale of one gross of 
pencils, or a Four Foot Silk Flag mounted as above for selling two gross. 






































No school room is quite complete without one or more of our large 16x20 car- 
bon brown Pictures of Noted Men. For the sale of one-half gross of pencils, 
you can have your choice of any Three named below and for selling one gross 
of pencils you can get the entire six subjects. 

George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 


Calvin Coolidge 
Gen. John J. Pershing 


If you desire Religious Pictures, you may have the choice of any Three named 
below for a half gross sale, or any Six for a full gross sale. 

Christ at Gethsemane The Crucifixion The Good Shepherd 

Sacred Heart of Mary The Sistine Madonna Christ Taking Leave of 

St. Rita Sacred Heart of Jesus His Mother 

Christ in the Temple Madonna The Holy Family 

Ruth and Naomi The Last Supper Jesus, Martha and Mary 

The Guardian Angel Master Is It I? St. Cecilia 


These large Pictures are on heavy plate paper, suitable for framing and when 
hung on the wall have a very rich and pleasing appearance. 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Warren G. Harding 


Instead of giving a single framed Picture as we have been doing in the past for a gross 
sale, we are now furnishing six large Pictures ready for framing and thus are making it 
possible for even the smallest school to have a variety of Pictures on the wall. The pupils 
will prize them all the more for having earned them by their own efforts. All these Pic- 
tures as well as our other premiums are sent securely packed by Prepaid Parcel Post. 

Large Size Fac-simile of the Declaration 


EXTRA! of Independence FREE OF COST! 


With every order for the above Pictures ‘we will include a Large 16 x 20 Facsimile Re- 
production of the Declaration of Independence on Heavy Plate Paper, suitable for framing, 
free of all cost. This is Sesqui-Centennial year and next to the American Flag, the Declara- 
tion of Independence should be on the wall of every school room in the United States. Our 
liberal offer puts it within reach of even the smallest rural school absolutely free of cost! 





This Large Size Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 








FOR YOUR SCHOOL—FREE OF ALL COST! 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


Given for the sale of only THREE Gross of our 
Pencils at five cents each. 

This is a complete outfit which should be in every 
schoolroom. Contains all things needed in case of 
accidents, cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How often have 
you wished that just such a kit were at hand? Ac- 
companied by Instruction book carrying out Red 
Cross ideas. Size 12 in. high, by 3% in. deep. Made 
of hardwood, oak finish, with paneled door to keep 
out dust and dampness. Comes ready to hang wher- 
ever desired. 


THIS 


cured! 


few minutes of their spare ti 








A Necessity in Every School Room 


LSS 


LARGE SIZE PENCIL SHARPENER WITH 
SPECIAL ATTACHMENT FOR ANY SIZE PENCIL 
GIVEN FREE FOR THE SALE OF ONLY ONE-HALF 
GROSS OF PENCILS 

Saves time and never breaks the lead! 
cally stops cutting as soon as the proper point is se- 
No more dirt or chips to litter the floor! 
Send for one-half gross of pencils and let your pupils 
earn one of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a 


diately upon receipt of your remittance. 


The New Model “E” Phonograph 





PLAYS ALL RECORDS—VICTOR, COLUMBIA, 
EMERSON, OKEH, EDISON, PATHE, ETC. 


This Wonderful Phonograph given FREE for the 
sale of ONLY FIVE GROSS of our pencils. 

No school is complete without a Phonograph and 
by our liberal pencil selling plan we are putting this 
High Grade Phonograph within the reach of every 
school. Remember that— 

THE MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 

Plays all dise records—Renders every selection 
exquisitely, just like the high priced machines— 
Brings the very best music and songs into your 
school—Is durably constructed and will give years 
of service. 

Sent securely packed, all Delivery Charges Prepaid. 


Automati- 


me. Sent Prepaid imme- 








EXTRA PREMIUM OFFER! 
THIS FINE CABINET OF INDIVIDUAL STATIONERY FREE! 


What’s the use of paying from $1.00 to $2.50 for 
dividual Stationery when we will give you free of 





sisting of 200 sheets crisp bond paper of superior 


of our Nationally Advertised Individual Stationery Sets con- 


N.I. Nov. ‘26. 

BO .ccsces 
The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
a box of In- 


You may send us, charges prepaid gross of your 
all cost one 


We agree to sell them at 5e each and remit you the 
It is agreed that upon 
flags or premiums 


Gentlemen: 
Special Flag Pencils. 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. 
receipt of remittance you will send us our choice of the 


quality, size 
to which we are entitled for the above sale. 











































































5%x8% inches and 100 envelopes to match neatly printed in 
rich, blue ink with any name and address or other copy up to 
and including four lines. In addition to this we include twenty- 
five calling cards free of all cost. : 

This attractive box of Stationery is given absolutely free in 
addition to the other premiums named above to every teacher 
sending cash in advance with their order for one gross or more 
of our pencils. Be sure and send all of your pencil orders this 
year to the Osborne Specialty Company, Camden, New York 
and get your Individual Stationery free of all cost. 


Teacher's 


Teacher’s 





Name 

Address 
Name of Prin. 
Address of Prin. or Supt. 


Name of School or Dist. No............... 












or Supt 

















& NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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SPECIAL PRICES TO SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, ETC., 


SEE PRICE LIST 
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(This box is five-sixths actual size) 
OUR “SUPERFINE” PENCIL SETS ARE THE VERY BEST MADE. 


YOUR PUPILS’ NAMES engraved in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold on our new “SUPERFINE” hexagon shaped 5¢ pencils which contain spe- 
cial No. 2 soft, smooth, firm lead, lead that does not scratch or break, have polished brass tips with red Para rubber erasers and come in 
any or assorted beautiful bright colors: red, blue, green, gray, yellow, lavender and purple, packed in pretty HOLLY BOXES litho- 
graphed with poinsettias, holly leaves and berries in their natural colors, ONE NAME TO A BOX. 


HOLLY BOX OF 3 PENCILS, 25¢; 10 BOXES OR MORE, 17¢ A BOX. 
HOLLY BOX OF 6 PENCILS, 35¢; 10 BOXES OR MORE, 27¢ A BOX. 
HOLLY BOX OF 12 PENCILS, 50¢; 10 BOXES OR MORE, 47¢ A BOX. 


HOW TO ORDER: Write on but one side of paper; write names plainly in a row down the paper; write your name and address plainly, enclose check, 


If you are not more than satisfied we will return your money. PLEASE ORDER EARLY. Boxes for 


any pupils entering your school after you order furnished at same price. “SUPERFINE” pencils are sold exclusively by THE DAYTON PENCIL CO. 


ADDRESS YOUR 


LETTERS TO JP 
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OUR BIG CATALOG 


of BOOKS 3%, Publishers FREE | 


PALMER PLYBASE Tray and Basket Bases 


Bored for reed weaving 


‘ 

» SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER 

, PALMER PLY-BASE made of selected 
i veneered Thre: anels. Immediate 

3 teed. 
ASE made of 
} Lumber. No unsightly nail holes, 
2) " oles. 
Sanded both sides and edges. 


We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving toyoi over 25,000 books of all publishers, 
We supply tl.e largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 

231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





\ ¥ re-sawed kilndried dressed 2 sides 











G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumber St., Chicago, Il. 








New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue 
which fully describes all of our publications and gives LIBERAL COMBINA- 
TION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work. 

This catalogue describes more really helpful books for teachers and 
schools than any catalogue that we have previously published. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY-—give complete address; a postcard 
will do. Also send the names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who 
would like to receive catalogues. 

Address OM) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, (Aoes%,Ovice 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. 














Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wiv" 


We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
know and value Kondon’s and Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 


to advise this healthy habit to : J 
their boys andgirls, $100 teach- tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 


ersaccepted this offer last season 
Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names 


rents of your pupils. We will 
se addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 


/ send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


KONDON 
b SS CATARRHAL 
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| investigation was undertaken. 


elementary curriculum has undergone 
so much change and revision in recent 
years as the course in grammar,” yet 
for no elementary subject “has there 
been so little basis in careful investi- 
gation for the changes that have been 
made.” It was high time that such an 
Recog- 
nizing “the two complementary prin- 
ciples of usage and error,” the authors 
have considered at some length their 
findings on errors, as compared with 
those of other investigators, but they 
have devoted more space to current 





usage as revealed by 10,000 sentences 
analyzed and parsed. These were 


'taken from a variety of sources,— 


school and college compositions, news- | 
paper news and editorial articles, let- | 
ters, books. The final chapter, “Pres- | 
ent-Day Practice and Plan for Re-| 
vision” blazes a trail for a genuinely 
scientific and effective presentation of 
grammar in our schools. 

Petits Contes Faciles. By M. C, Smallwood. 
Cloth. 154pp. The Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 

The author believes that for Eng- 
lish-speaking pupils there has hitherto 
been no French primer sufficiently sim- 
ple to be used by young children who 
are beginning to learn French. The 
ideal time to acquire any language is, 
of course, when one is too young to 
demand that it be taught. Those who 
in later years struggle to attain some 
proficiency in a tongue which is not 
native often have occasion to wish they 
could have learned it more naturally. 
In private schools for young children 
French is commonly taught, and some 
day it may be in our public primary 
schools. For parents who have more 
or less familiarity with the language 
and who would like to have their chil- 


| been no college.” 





dren become gradually acquainted with 


it, this primer should serve admirably 
as a starting point. And doubtless it 
will be utilized generally in schools 
— French is part of the curricu- 
um. 


Grace H. Dodge, Merchant of Dreams. A 
Biography by Abbie Graham. Portrait. Boards. 
329pp. The Womans Press, New York, 


Of Grace Dodge it was once said that 
she was “worthy to rank as one of the 
greatest women New York City has 
ever known.” Yet her work was done 
so quietly and with such complete 
avoidance of publicity that compara- 
tively few people know what a re- 
markable figure she was in the humani- 
tarian movements of her time. Miss 
Dodge came of a line of merchants—or 
rather, several lines, for among her 
forbears were William E. Dodge, David 
Hoadley, and Anson G. Phelps, all 
leaders in great business enterprises. 
She also inherited a tradition of public 
service which dominated her entire life. 
In the early years of Teachers College, 
before it had become an integral part 
of Columbia University, she was its 
treasurer. The college had a _ hard, 
uphill climb to reach a position of 
assured standing, and Miss Dodge was 
largely responsible for its survival and 
development. Indeed, Dean Russell has 
said, “Without her there would have 
She devoted herself 
also to industrial education, furthered 
the Constantinople Woman’s College, 
and served on the Board of Education 
of New York City, investigating school 
conditions with a thoroughness that 
was unprecedented. Always the friend 
of girls who worked to earn a living, 
she won their confidence by her per- 
sonality. Miss Dodge’s business ability 
(which aroused the admiration of J. 
Pierpont Morgan), her unflagging en- 

(Continued on pege 10) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 9 


Never Lonely Now/ 


Since I Found This 


uick Easy Way 


to Play The Piano ~Without a Teacher/ 


ESS than a year ago I was friendless, lonely, 
unhappy. No one seemed to take to me. Then 
came the amazing event that changed my whole 

life. Suddenly I found myself with hosts of friends 
—the center of attraction—the life of every party. 
I was popular everywhere! 

Here’s how it happened! 

Somehow I’ve never had the knack of making 
friends. I was never noticed at a party. Always I 
found myself sitting alone. I guess it was my own 
fault, though. I had nothing to offer! No musical 
ability—no gift of wit—nothing to entertain others. 
So I was left to myself more and more—left to 
dreaded solitude. 

One night my spirits were at their lowest ebb and 
the four blank walls of my bedroom seemed to crush 
me like a prison. I could stand it no longer. Any- 
thing was better than that lonely room. I wandered 
out into the deserted streets—unconscious of the 
drizzling rain. 

Suddenly the sound of jazz and happy laughter 
caught my ear. For an instant my 


had finished, I sighed—sighed enviously. 

“Thanks, Tom, it was wonderful. What I wouldn’t 
give to play like that! But it’s too late now! I should 
have had a teacher when I was a kid—like you!” 

Tom smiled and said: “Dick, I never had a teacher 
in my life. In fact not so long ago, I couldn’t play 
a note. 

“Impossible,” I exclaimed. 


The New Way to Learn Music 


Then he told me about a wonderful new short-cut 
method of learning music that had been perfected by 
the U. S. School of Music. No teacher, no weary 
scales and tiresome hours of practice. You played 
real music from the start. When I left Tom, it was 
with new hope. If he could learn to play this way, so 
could I! That very night I wrote for the Free Book 
and Demonstration Lesson. 

Three days later they arrived. I was amazed! I 
never dreamed that playing the piano could be so 

simple—even easier than Tom had 


“How did you do it?” 





spirits rose, and then fell as I real- 
ized that the fun was not for me. 


Pick Your 


pictured it. Then and there I knew 
I could master it! 


Through the open window I could see The course was as much fun as a 
couples dancing—others talking—all Instrument game. No more dreary nights for 
having a good time. Piano Violin me. And as the lessons continued, 

Everything seemed to center woe — they got easier. Although I never 
around the young man playing the cong + contin had any “talent” I was playing my 
piano—Tom Buchanan. How I en- Trombone Harp favorites—almost before I knew it. 
vied him! He had friends—popular- Piccolo Mandolin Nothing stopped me. I soon could 
ity — happiness — all the things I Guitar "Cello play jazz, ballads, classical numbers, 


longed for—but didn’t have! I was 
just an outsider. I turned away with 
a lump in my throat. 

All the way home I kept thinking 
of that scene through the window. It 
depressed me. The next evening I 
dropped in to see Tom. He greeted 
me cordially: 

“Hello, Dick, glad to see you.” 





Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger Control 
Banjo (Tenor, Plectrum or 
5-String) 
Piano Accordion 


all with equal ease! 

Then came the night that proved 
the turning point of my whole life. 
Once more I was going to a party, 
and this time I had something to of- 
fer. But I never dreamed that things 
would happen as they did. 

What a moment that was when our 
hostess, apparently troubled, ex- 








“Feeling pretty blue, Tom, so I 
thought I’d call. Lucky to find you in, though. It 
doesn’t happen very often,” I answered. 

“Well, you came to the right place. 
soon make you forget your troubles.” 

Tom sat down at his piano and began to play. 
Never have I been so moved by music. The happy 
hours sped past as rhapsodies, waltzes, jazz hits, 
sonatas poured from his expert fingers. When he 


Music will 


claimed: 

“Isn’t it a shame that Tom Buchanan can’t be here. 
What will we do without someone to play the piano?” 

Amazed at my confidence, I spoke up: 

“T’ll try to fill Tom’s place—if you’re not too crit- 
ical.” 

Everyone seemed surprised. “Why I didn’t know 
he played!” someone behind whispered. 

Quietly I sat down and ran my fingers over the 


keys. AsI struck the first rippling chords of Nevin’s 
lovely “Narcissus,” a hush fell over the room. I 
could hardly believe it, but—I was holding the party 
spellbound! 

Then as I played, I forgot the people and lost myself in 
my own music. The room became a field—a field dotted 
with nodding white flowers and filled with rich, fragrant 
perfume. 

When I finished, you should have heard them applaud! 
Everyone insisted I play more. Only too glad, I played 
piece after piece. My heart was filled with joy—for I— 
who had been an outsider—was now the life of the party. 

Before the evening was over, I had been invited to 
three more parties. Now I never have a lonesome mo- 
ment. At last Iam popular. And to think it was all so 
easy! : oe me Te 

You, too, can learn to play your favorite instrument by 
this remarkable easy “at home” method that has helped 
almost half a million people all over the world to in- 
creased pleasure and financial gain. And there’s nothing 
marvelous about it. It’s just a common sense practical 
method—so simple you don’t have to know the slightest 
thing about music. You find your progress amazingly rap- 
id because every step is clear and easy to understand. 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated free book and our free dem- 
onstration lesson explain all about this remarkable meth- 
od. They prove just how any one can learn to play his 
favorite instrument in almost no time and for just a 
fraction of what old slow methods cost. 

If you really want to learn to play—if new friends, 
good times, social popularity and increased income ap- 
peal to you—take this opportunity to make your dreams 


come true. Now! Sign the coupon and send it before 
it’s too late. Instruments s" plied when needed, cash or 
credit. U.S. School of Music, 611 Brunswick Bldg., New 
York City. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

611 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in Your 
own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, 
Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your Special 
Offer. I am interested in the following course. 


Have you above instrument? 
TRO, oeciciscis 
Address 


City State 
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Pastime = Love to Make 





Using the Modern Material 


PLASTOY the PLAY CLAY 


A NEW PRODUCT FOR KINDERGARTEN AND HOME USE 


used over again. Articles can be 
burned in a pottery kiln, Washes 
off easily and leaves hands 
soft and clean. Does not 
stain clothing and is harm- 
less. Shipped in attractive 
metal pails (about 20 lbs.) 
ready for mixing with water. 
Price, $1 per pail at Joliet. 


A gray powder to be mixed with 
water, making a smooth, putty-like 
mass, that can be moulded 
into any shape, like model- 
ing clay. Dries quickly and 
when hard, can be carved 
with a knife or painted with 
water colors. The clay can 
be remixed with water and 














| THE ILLINOIS CLAY PRODUCTS CO., Joliet, Illinois | 
| Enclosed find $1.00, for which send one pail of PLASTOY 
| CLAY by express or local freight to 


PIN i ois seca nitcanancinichscinbeninsnnsetigeenstpeisanmpesideenatamemea Paes 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ergy, and her Christian devotion, were 
at the service of many a social and 
civic cause important not only to New 
York City but to the country and to 
humanity at large. She served as pres- 
ident of the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and was instrumental in establishing 
that organization’s Travelers’ Aid Serv- 
ice. Space is lacking to do more than 
hint how well the story of Miss Dodge’s 
life is here told, with much that throws 
light on her self as well as on her 
work, Abbie Graham has added an- 
other volume to the lengthening shelf 
of outstanding American biographies. 

Everyday Doings at Home. A Courtesy Read- 
er, By Emma Serl, Head of English Depart- 
ment, and formerly Teacher of Primary Meth- 
ods, Kansas City Teachers College, Author of 
“In Fableland,” ete. Illustrated by Harry E. 
Wood, Cloth. 128pp._ Silver, Burdett and 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

My Cut-a-Picture Book. By Anna Eliza Sam- 
ple. (Supplementary reader for first and sec- 
ond grades.) With illustrations from original 
freehand cuttings by the author, Cloth, 122 
PP, Silver, Burdett, and Company, Newark, 


These are two supplementary read- 
ers that the primary teacher will enjoy 
using in her classes. Everyday Doings 
at Home is a series of stories about 
Betty and Bobby Squirrel, being based 
upon happenings in home life common 
to the experience of young children. 
The stories not only hold the child’s in- 
terest and afford excellent supplemen- 
tary reading, but each, at the same time, 
teaches a lesson in courtesy. Drama- 
tizations and questions based on the 
reading serve to impress upon the pu- 
pil’s mind the lessons developed in the 
stories. My Cut-a-Picture Book con- 
tains a collection of short reading les- 
sons, each illustrated by free-hand cut- 
tings. The child, also, is instructed to 
cut and mount a picture of the story he 
has read. If the teacher so desires, she 
may have pupils copy sentences about 
the illustration or she may encourage 
them to write original sentences about 
the cut-outs. Sixteen pages are devoted 
to silent reading. Both for the reading 
and the seat work period, this book is 
valuable. 


Cc ity Drama. Suggestions for a Com- 





Using Color in 
Geography Booklets 


UCH of the work in the art class should be 

related to the other school subjects. When 

you plan your class projects in geography, use color 
to make the material full of interest to the child. 


“CRAYOLA” lettering and design make an other- 
wise plain cover attractive. Pages of “CRAYOLA” 
drawings of people, places, occupations, customs 
and means of transportation can be done in the 
drawing and study periods. 


A neat “CRAYOLA” line around the edge of a 
page improves the appearance of the work. A 
well-designed “CRAYOLA” monogram of the 
pupil’s initials harmonizes the back cover with 
the front. 


“CRAYOLA” samples will be sent you on re- 
quest. When writing, state the grade you teach. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO 


Last 





munity-Wide Program of Dramatic Activities. 
Prepared by the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, Illustrated. Cloth. 251pp. 
$2.00. The Century Company, New York, 


More and more the possibilities and 
the value of community drama are be- 
ing appreciated. However, there is 
often no one in a community who has 
special training for this work, and for 
that reason hesitancy is felt about un- 
dertaking such productions. It is for 
those whose experience along dramatic 
lines is limited, that this book has been 
prepared. All technical information is 
given in simple terms, restricted facil- 
ities and small funds available have 
been kept in mind, and the practical, in- 
expensive means of production ex- 
plained. Part I deals with the various 
phases of putting on a play—the choice 
of play, organization, rehearsing, prin- 
ciples of acting, scenery, lighting, cos- 
tuming, and make-up; junior drama; 
festivals, masques and pageants; reli- 
gious drama; recreational dramatics; 
organization for community drama. 


Part II, entitled “Programs and Festi-| 


vals for Holidays and Special Days,” in 
addition to outlining programs for such 
occasions as St. Patrick’s Day, Memo- 
rial Day, and Halloween, gives descrip- 
tions of suitable plays to be used on 
these special days, song lists, and sug- 
gested tableaux. Part III is devoted to 
Appendices. Here are listed and de- 
scribed plays, pantomimes, and pag- 
eants. A bibliography is also given of 
dramatic production, including titles of 
books on production, scenery, lighting 
and costuming; addresses of theatrical 
supply houses; and addresses of pub- 
lishers. For all interested in producing 
plays in schools, clubs, camps, granges, 
this book is an invaluable guide. 


“The Paper User’s Primer,” a book- 
let published recently, tells how paper 
is made, from what materials it is 
fabricated, why rag-content papers are 
better than sulphite (wood) papers, 
and many other facts. It is free to 
schools and libraries. Address the 
Educational Department of the Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company, Hol- 
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Learn to Draw 
at Home 


Simple Method Makes It Amazingly Easy 


Trained artists earn from $50 to over $250 a 
week. Tremendous demand right now for good 
art work, Magazines, newspapers, advertisers, 
printing houses, etc. 

Become an artist through this quick, easy method 
—right at home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, 
Designing and Cartooning. Actual fun learning this 
way. Personal correction by successful commercial 
art instructors. Learn to draw and earn big money, 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Just printed—a new book which describes the latest 
developments and wonderful Cpporsaitises in Commer- 
cial Art, and gives full details of this quick, easy 
method of learning to draw. Tells all about our stu- 
dents—their successes—what they saay—actual repro- 
ductions of their work—and how many earned big 
money even while learning. Write for this Free Book 
and details of our Attractive Offer, 
letter now. 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 4211-D, 1115-15th St.,N.W., Washington,D.c. 


Mail postcard or 
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Every teacher 
needs a smock 
for classroom wear 


Guidance and example is part of a teacher's life. 
This smock is the neatest and trimmest cos- 
tume ever designed and gives its wearer added 
charm, Made of linen finish cotton, Colors, 
light blue, dark blue, rose, green, helio, light 
tan, leather brown, orange and white, 


If your dealer does not carry the ‘Man O’ 
War” brand send us $1.95 with your size, 
and we will send your Smock prepaid 
at once, 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
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1511 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy. 














Picture Study 


In The Grades 

By O. W. NEALE 

64 MASTERPIECES 456 PAGES 
STORY OF EACH PICTURE 
BIOGRAPHY OF PAINTER 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LANGUAGE 
POEMS ; 

Beautifully Illustrated. Artistically Bound. 

Published : in 1925. Just the book you need. 

Price $2.40 postage prepaid. 


O. W. NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
























WHITE 
PATTERNS 
To Cut and Color 


Series No.1, By Susan Lowe 


Contains 7 Thanksgiving pat- 
terns: Indian, Puritan Man and 
Maid, Log Cabin, Pine Tree, Turkey, Horn of Plenty, 
and 68 other patterns for every month of the school 
year. Complete mstructions for cutting, coloring, 
and using patternsin the Primary Grades. ese patterns 
the best in form and proportion. Printed from real 
cut patterns thatare capectally designed for children. Can 
be used as hektographed outlines or as cutting 
against the black d. A bled in 
Price 60 cents postpaid 
When ordering ask for Free outline pattern of Santa Claus 
and his Reindeer. 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO.,, Dept.N, 736W.173rd St. New York City 
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MUSEUM 
MINIATURES 


| : 
| ‘THE finest color reproductions at little 
more than the price of black and white. 
These exquisite reproductions, which must | 





| not be confused with the ordinary so called | 
color prints, now for the first time open the 
| way to real art appreciation in 


PICTURE STUDY 


155 subjects—price 3 to 2c according to 
| quantity. Write for prospectus and speci- 
| men prints free to Teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC., 


Educational Art Publishers, 
| Dept. 8, 8 East 49th St., New York. 

















ENTER YOUR PUPILS 


School 
enter 
contest, 


teachers everywhere are invited to 
their students in the national essay 

being promoted by National 
Republic, Americ a’s great historical maga- 
zine, Subject: The American Constitution. 


$1000 IN GOLD 


will be awarded to school children, $500 to 
the contestant writing the best essay from 
the eighth grade down; and $500 to the 
high school student writing the best essay, 
besides many honor medals, certificates of 
honor, school room flags, etc. 


$50.00 in Cash to Teachers 


entering the two grand prize winners. A 
postal card will bring you complete infor- 
mation. Teachers or contestants need not 
be readers of this publication to participate. 
No conditions, WRITE TODAY. 


National Essa ot National Republic 
Washington, . 


the 


426 Tenth, 








COMMUNITY 
preraren | JRAMA 


Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 


A practical guide for directors of amateur 
dramatics working with community groups. 
Price $2.00 


THE CENTURY CO., 343 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


















(Famous Vaudeville and Radio Star) 
Will Teach You 


IN 20 LESSONS 
wonderful system has made thousands of 
pianists since 1903. 
"There is a “CERISTENSEN SCHOOL” in nearly 
every city—see your phone book forlocal address—or 
isons given by mail.” SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
GET AXEL’S COMPLETE JAZZ INSTRUCTION Ee eee 
fora) Up” any tune, with new breaks a. bass chord work, 
Suxpeur ead tat teacher or sent postpaid id for $2 


“Christensen Schvol’” is 
PIANO TEACHERS one 8 eet Serta 


Rity—write quick for lucrative 
OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Suite 430, 20 &. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


You Can Play It If You Can Talk 
SONG-O-PHONE 


mm, 


Teachers ‘‘More Bands in Schools”’ is the slogan heard 
throughout the country today. SONG-O-PHONE 
band instruments willsolve your problem for having 
music in your class, Children are eager to play 
SONG-O- PHONE and the: pisy, well, stud vie musical 
education necessary * pears Play ine right a 

cellent for music memot n ueccessful ‘SONG- ‘0- 
PHONE schoocl bands are. our recomment lation. Write for 
catalog and particulars of these inex reece well made, 
popular instruments. THE =_ JON 

548 WYTHE AVENUE, Dept. N BROOKLYN, N.Y. 




































Ladies’ Wrist Watch, 6-jewel, 25-year case. 
Man’s Size Watch, oc pare ee. waiian 
model Banjo Uke. (Free lesson book.) Sell 12 
. boxes re Salve, 25ca box. Select 
gift according to catalog sent with salve. 
Send no money. We trust you. 
U.S. SUPPLY CO. 
Dept.H-327 GREENVILLE, PA. 


TEACH ENGLISH ° &Sn THE AMERICAN 


SPEECH GAMES 
Less effort—better results. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Adjective | 
and Preposition Games, each Be; entire set, $2.50. 

American S Company, Box 815, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Other Books Received 


Mental Tests. Their History, Principles, and 
Applications. By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D., 
Professor of Educational Psychology, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago. (In “Riverside Textbooks 
in Education.”) Cloth. 515pp. $2.40. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Athletic Dances and Simple Clogs. By Mar- 
jorie Hillas, A.B., M.A., Instructor in Physical 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Marian Knighton, B.S., Instructor in 
Physical Education, Horace Mann School, Col- 
umbia University. With introduction by Jesse 
Feiring Williams, M.D. Illustrated. Cloth. 
a $2.00. A, S, Barnes and Company, New 

ork, . 


Our Friends at the Farm. By E. Chivers 


Davies. With illustrations by Edwin Noble and 
L. R. Brightwell, Cloth. 150pp. $1.50 net, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Our Friends at the Zoo. By Julia E. Stoddart, 
Tilustrated by M, S. Johnson. Cloth, 160pp. 
| $1.50 net. Thomas Y, Crowell Company, New 
York. 

Eveli and Beni. By Johanna Spyri, Author 
of “Heidi.”” Translated by Helen B. Dole, 


| 4 illustrations in color, 





Frontispiece in color by Constance Whittemore, 
Boards, 64pp. 60c net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 


The Life of Jesus. Edited by Charles M. 
Sheldon, D.D., Author of ‘In His Steps.’’ Illus- 
trated in color by Arthur Twidle. Cloth. 286 
pp. $2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 


Famous English Books and Their Stories. 
Told by Amy Cruse, Author of “English Litera- 
ture Through the Ages,” ete. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 284pp, $2.00 net, Thomas Y, Crowell 
Company, New York. 

The Mouse Book. By Nellie M. Leonard. With 
and line cuts, Cloth. 
875pp. $2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 

A New — of Mental Testing. 
Strasheim, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 


By J. J. 


of Educa- 


tional Psychology, University of Stellenbosch, 
South Africa. Cloth, 158pp. Warwick and 
York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


The Junior High School. Revised Edition. 


By G. Vernon Bennett, Ph.D., University of 
Southern California. Cloth. 225pp. Warwick 
and York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Extra-Curricular Activities in the Junior High 
School. By Paul W. Terry, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of North Carolina. Cloth. 
122pp. Warwick and York. Inc., Baltimore, Md, 


High School Administration. By William 
Adelbert Cook, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota. Cloth. 388pp. Warwick 
and York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The History of Henry Esmond. By W. M. 
Thackeray. Edited with an Introduction by 
Walter Graham, Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish at Western Reserve University. (In “The 
Modern Readers’ Series.’”’) Cloth. 510pp. The 


| Macmillan Company, New York. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN | 


| School, 


JAZZ PIANO PLAYING | 








By Miguel de Cervantes Saa- 
vedra, Edited and abridged by Susan S. Sheri- 
dan, Ph.D., English Adviser of New Haven 
High School. (In ‘The Modern Readers’ 
Series.’’) Illustrated. Cloth. 504pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Brownies at Work and Play. 
Banta. Illustrated 


Don Quixote. 


By N. Moore 
in color by Dorothy Dulin 
and Frank Wagner. (For Grades 1-2.) Cloth. 
128pp. 68c. <A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 


The Study Readers. Third Year. By Alberta 
Walker, Instructor in Methods of Reading and 
Oral English, James Ormond Wilson Normal 
Washington, D. C., and Ethel Summy, 
Supervisor of Teacher Training, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Va. Illustrated by 
Florence J. Hoopes and Margaret Campbell 
Hoopes. Cloth. 304pp. 80c. Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company, New York. 

The Teacher’s Book of Phonetics. 
T. Barrows, Assistant Professor of Phonetics, 
Department of Speech, State University of 
Iowa, and Anna D. Cordts, Instructor in Rural 
Education, Iowa State Teachers College. TIllus- 
trated. Cloth. 210pp. $1.40. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston. 

A Practical Guide for Teaching Healthful 
Living in the Lower Elementary Grades. By 
Donald Easton. Illustrated. Cloth. 130pp. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston, 

Method and Measurement of Health Educa- 
tion. An Experiment in Public School 106, 
Manhattan, New York City. By E. George 
Payne, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Socio- 
logy, New York University, and John C. Geb- 
hart, A.B., Director, Department of Social 
Welfare, New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. Paper. 43pp. New 

York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, New York. 

Elements of Child Training. 


By Sarah 


By R. J. Gale. 


a 299pp. Henry Holt and Company, New 
ork, 
Social Arithmetic. Book Three. By Frank 


M. McMurry, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and ‘*. Beverley Benson, C. E., Pur- 
due University. Illustrated. Cloth. 346pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Practical Psychology. Human Nature in 
Everyday Life. By Edward Stevens Robinson, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Illustrated. Cloth. 491pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


The Pathway to Reading. Sixth Reader. By 
Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Specialist in Read- 
ing; Willis L. Uhl, Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin; and James Fleming 
Hosic, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, formerly Head of 
Department of English, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege. Illustrated by Eleanor Howard. Cloth. 
tt Silver, Burdett and Company, Newark, 


Freshman Hygiene. Personal and Social 
Problems of the College Student. By Raymond 
C. Bull, A.B., M.D., Director of Student Health 
Service, Lehigh Uniersity, and Stanley Thomas, 
M.S., M.A., Associate Professor of Bacteri- 
ology, Lehigh University. 74 = illustrations. 
pany, Philadelphia. 
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| 120-130 So. State St., Painesville, Ohio. 


Earning These Fine 
Premiums 


either basketball, 
selection of any one portrait. 


Children Enjoy 


football, 


In ordering pencils for ball premiums, 
designate which you want by the following num- 
Basketball—K-6; Soccerball—K-5; 
ball—5-CF. 


thereby save 35¢, 


you teach. 











The plan whereby you can secure any one of 
these premiums without spending a cent is as 


We send you one gross of pencils that sell every- 
where for 5¢ each; have the children distribute 
these, return the amount collected, $7.20, to us 
and we will then mail to you absolutely free 
volleyball or your 


THE BALLS we offer as premiums are all reg- 
ulation size and all are made of pebbled cow- 
hide, furnished complete with red rubber blad- 
der, leather lace and lacing needle. 


please 


Foot- 


THE PORTRAITS are size 16 x 20 complete 
with beautiful oval frame made of two inch imi- 
tation circassian walnut and glass with dust- 
proof back. You may have your selection of any 
the following portraits: 
Washington—Lincoln—Harding or Wilson. 


Roosevelt— 


If you are in a hurry for your premium you can 
send cash to the amount of $6.85 with your or- 
and we will send the 
premium with the pencils by return mail, 


This offer is for teachers only. In sending your 
order be sure to state name of school and grade 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
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Introductory Course in 
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It doesn’t matter where you live, 
what grade you teach, you can have 


School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 
admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 


cess in the teaching pro- 
or 


oductory Course of Prac- 


tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
(Columbia), 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


M.A, (Har- 


ontrol 
er 


w ith the newest school 
plans of Project-Problem, 


Disobedience, Disrespect, Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, “Stub: celerated Classroom 
bornness, gad Temper, Work, etc. 
Crying, Practical Joking, Don’t be without this 
eee. - other book. It means success 
ac hootroom. sme ia? , in the all-important part 
1e Free Introductory of your life work- ~disci- 
Course points the way to  Pline control. For you 
a solution of all prob- Surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career, The meth- the other vital essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. 
mail the appended coupon 


Simply sign and 


International Academy of Discipline 


Dept. 211, 


Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 


The Perr>Pictures 








USE THESE PICTURES 





WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 





ONE CENT SIZE 
3 x 3%. For 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE 
5% x 8. For 25 or more 


TEN CENT SIZE 
10 x 12. For 5 or more 








By Ferruzzi By Sichel 





by Kapnue 


FOR DECEMBER STUDY 
and for 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





Large Pictures for Framing 
Artotypes 
Size 22 x 28 inches, includ- 


ing the margin. $1.00 each 
for two or more; $1.25 for 





Send 50 cents for 25 Ma- 
donnas or 25 Art Subjects 
or 25 for Children or 25 
Pilgrim Pictures, or Christ- 
mas Set of 25. 


T 


Size 5% x8. 





Christmas Pictures 


HE world’s greatest artists have pictured the 
Christ-Child in the mother’s arms. 
tures touch not only our worship of the Christ-Child 
but the universal instinct of reverence and love for 
little children that is in every heart. 
tures to quicken and direct in every child this interest 
in younger children. 


These pic- 


Use Perry Pic- 


one. See Catalogue for 150 
subjects. 


Hand colored same _ size, 
$2.00 for one, $3.00 for two. 











The Gleaners 





2250 Pictures listed in 64-page Catalogue. 
Valuable as reference book. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for the Catalogue. 


The [Pe rry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 


iature illustrations. 


Perry Pictures Catalogue 


1600 min- 





ae. 
“Can't You Talk?"’ 











__. SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; 
KODAK FILMS YOUR NEXT KODAK FILM 


DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SHORT STORIES, Novels, Articles, 


marketed for subscribers. No reading fee. Details 
on request. The Pl » Dept. C, Hollywood, Calif. 





How: Chalk Talk 


Easy to Learn 


o4 crowded with new 
ani clear ideas, 52 full page 
drawings show you how to 
draw faces, cartoons, trick 
pictaves, up-side-down and 

ot ictures, landscapes, 
etc. Full of fun and enter- 
tainment for Teachers, Lec- 
turers and class room blackboard work. At- 
tractive board binding. Postpaid $1.00. Sample 
pages and contents free on request, 


T.$.Denison & Co., Dept. 93 623S.Wabash Ave.,Chicago 














ma ANY BOOK 
IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We the 


Ns ge. Standard authors, 14 edi- 
new books, all at biggest sav- 
Be sure send postcard for 
larkson’s catalog. 
FREE Write forourgreat book cat- 
alog. Th ty yy a short 
course in literature and is so used 
some of America’s leading universities; 
800,000 lovers buy from it. Free if you write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON Srewen 


1128 CLARKSON BUILDING, GHICAGO, ILL, 

















. 2.50 easily made 


IGHT now, and all through 

the year, you will need bold, 
clear flash cards--your own 
special ones, for your own par- 
ticular needs. You probably 
wouldn’t bother to make them 
with uncertain brushes, or 
smeary crayons. 


But you can make them 
swiftly, simply, with a pen. A 
Drawlet pen, with its broad 
rapid line, makes cards clear, 
clean,distinct. The Drawlet pen 
was carefully designed for such 
work—it’s quick, easy to use. 

Let us send you free, the de- 


scriptive Drawlet catalog with full 
instructions. You can usually get 











CLEAR, BOLD Number Cards 


with this new pene 


Gotertiook 


DRAWLET PENS 





Drawlet pens from your stationer. 
If he doesn’t carry them we will 
gladly supply you direct. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., Cam- 
den, New Jersey. Canadian Agents: 
The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 























A Health Program Described 


A marked advance in the public 
schools of America within the past few 
years is strikingly pictured by Daniel 
J. Kelly, superintendent of schools in 
Binghamton, N. Y. Progressive schools 
no longer place scholastic instruction 
first, he points out, but insist that the 
child’s health shall take precedence. 
The first thing the school must teach 
the sick child, if possible, is how to get 
well and stay well. For all children 
health is of first importance. It has 
also been found that a great group of 
backward children, who frequently 
“get left back,’ are laboring under 
physical handicaps which can be cor- 
rected. The story of the change, as 
it took place in Binghamton, is pre- 
sented to the school world in a mono- 
graph by Mr. Kelly, issued by the 
school health bureau of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Kelly is a member of the company’s 
educational advisory group which in- 
cludes many well-known educators. 

The Binghamton school health pro- 
gram got its start about fourteen 
years ago. Much of the work was 
pioneering and many other school 
systems have been able since then to 
progress more rapidly by using Bing- 
hamton’s’ experience. When Mr. 
Kelly took hold he found a system 
which seemed to him in no way plan- 
ned to develop the social efficiency of 
the child—his educational ideal for a 
public school. “Lock-step methods of 
instruction prevailed in the elemen- 
tary schools,” he writes. “There was 
no differentiation of courses, no sys- 
tematic effort to advance health stand- 
ards, and no segregation of the physi- 
cal and mental misfits. Naturally the 
instructional and disciplinary prob- 
lems under these conditions were nu- 
merous and serious. It was clear that 
we must not only change our courses 
of study and our methods of instruc- 
tion, but we must bring to the child 
the experiences which would best fit 
him for successful participation in 
later life activities—which would en- 
able him to attain the highest possible 
degree of social efficiency. Being 
strongly convinced that the one sub- 
ject which would make the greatest 
contribution to the child’s physical, 
mental and social development was 
health education, our first decisive 
step was to introduce that subject. By 
health education we meant such health 
knowledge, habits and attitudes as re- 
sult not only in greater vital or phy- 
sical efficiency (with a proportionate 
increase in vocational efficiency) but 
in a more pleasurable and profitable 
use of leisure, and contributing as no 
other one subject can do to character 
training and citizenship. Because of 
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the large percentage of children handi- 
capped in their physical and mental 
development by remediable defects, 
the logical starting point for an or- 
ganized school health program was 
what was then called ‘medical inspec- 
tion.’ ” 

The next step was to give the child 
proper exercise. In Binghamton the 
school day was actually lengthened to 
provide for physical education, which 
included gymnasium work, supervised 
play and short exercise periods in the 
classroom. But all this was not actu- 
ally instructing the child in the essen- 
tial lesson of caring for his own health. 
“During the early days of our organ- 
ized program,” Mr. Kelly continues, 
“classroom instruction in _ health 
knowledge was still to a greater or 
less extent the traditional type of 
study of physiology and hygiene. Un- 
der direct supervision great strides 
have since been made in vitalizing our 
health teaching. While we strongly 
urge a definite place for health in- 
struction in every school program, we 
nevertheless realize that some of our 
most effective health teaching is done 
through correlation with English, art, 
music, nature study, geography, his- 
tory, penmanship and other subjects. 
In the secondary schools such instruc- 
tion is regularly related to biology, 
civics and home economics, but alert 
teachers find also many opportunities 
for the correlation of health with dra- 
matics, public speaking, social sciences 
and chemistry.” 

The monograph gives details of the 
methods of procedure in the three 
basic branches of health work, ex- 
plaining the work of the staff physi- 
cians, nurses, nutrition experts, oral 
hygienists and others employed in the 
system. There is also a description of 
the other phases of the health work, 
which include training of teachers in 
service, mental clinics, extra-curricu- 
lar activities and summer playgrounds. 


Music Appreciation by Radio 


A gigantic class of 275,000 pupils 
of the schools of five New England 
states listened to the first radio pro- 
gram of a course in music apprecia- 
tion broadcast from Hartford, Conn., 
on September 22, by arrangement with 
the Connecticut Department of Edu- 
cation. N. Searle Light, Director of 
Rural Education in that state, says 
that schools in fifty towns have already 


requisitioned programs for future 
broadcasts. 
The Radio Music Appreciation 


Course, consisting of twenty lessons 
given on alternate Wednesdays, may 
become a part of the curriculum of the 
schools in New England. 

The plan of the course was worked 
out by A. B. Meredith, Connecticut 
State Commissioner of Education, Mr. 
Light and others. Music supervisors 
from leading schools in the New Eng- 
land states are cooperating in the pre- 
paration of suitable programs. At the 
initial broadcasting, Miss Helen Lea- 
vitt of Boston gave an illustrated talk 
telling the aims of the course. The 
program, like those to follow it, was 
divided into three parts, twenty min- 
utes each being given to music par- 
ticularly for children in the primary 
grades, for those in the upper elemen- 
tary grades and for pupils in junior 
and senior high schools. The talent 
secured for the various programs in- 
cludes orchestras, from three or four 
stringed instruments up to large or- 
ganizations of symphonic proportions, 
instrumental and vocal solos, school 
orchestras, glee clubs and classes. Not 
more than ten minutes of each hourly 
program will be taken up with ex- 
planatory remarks, 

This provision of good music in- 
struction to school children in districts 
which cannot afford supervisors of 
music, and an added course in music 
appreciation to districts that have such 
teachers, is a pioneer educational work 
for the radio. 


Education is the only _ interest 
worthy the deep, controlling anxiety 
of the thoughtful man.— Wendell 
Phillips. 
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Like Many 
Instructors 





You have possibly 
thought: “Some day I will 
find the ideal, inexpensive 
drawing book—one that really explains and 
ill tes the fund Is, yet proceeds 
rapidly enough to hold the interest of the 
pupils.” Consider your search at an 
Here is a book that will come up to your 
every expectation. It will delight you with 
its modern attitude toward the teaching of 
drawing. Written and illustrated by a pro- 
fessional artist, it holds in store for you 
many interesting chapters that will go far 
toward turning a disinterested group of 
young people into enthusiastic “art stu- 
dents”. 






















Whether it is concerning animal or figure 
drawing—shading—lettering or poster de- 
sign—get this little book and you will find 
out what you want to know. 


Warp Publishing Company 
Minden, Nebraska 
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OUR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


listing books of all descriptions at 
reduced prices sent free on request 


Commonwealth Book Co., 
Room 601, 222 West Madison Street 


Chicago, Ill. 














Medal No. N907/ Medal No. N936 
10K Gold $1.10 


10K Gold $2.50 
Ster. Silver 75e Ster. Silver $1.45 


TEACHERS: Your poptls will better 
emonstrate your abilit, h 
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Gold Filled -35 | Sterling Silver $1.25 
Sterling Silver .50 10 Kt. Gold 3.76 
Rolled Gold -75 | 14Kt. Gold 4.76 





No. R 280 Raised Letters and Year 
Sterling Silver $2.75 each 
10 Kt, Gold $5.50 each 
14 Kt. Gold $6.50 each 
SAMPLES LOANED ong natn Principal's En- 
dorsement. Catalog Free. mpt and 
safe shipment. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 
214 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 
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MEDALS-RINGS & CLASS PINS 








t Silver 40¢ 4.00 
Rolled Gold SOc 4757 14 Kt Gold 600 44 Rolled Gold SSe 660 
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Solid Gold $1.60 16.00 
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Sehd Gold 





FREE 
Design shown made with 
any equal amount let- $ doz, Sterling silver 40c 
tering, 2 colors enamel, ea; $4.00 doz. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 725 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Silver Plate 25c ea; $2.75 








CLass RINGS AND PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 
Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $1.50 each, Sterling silver. Samples 

loaned class officers, Special orders filled, 


Metal Arts Co., Inc. 7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


CLASS PINS Discaterion. sor crrsone 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
lettery;-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION CO., 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa, 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless _re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Did all of Christ's apostles who went out to 
| preach the gospel become martyrs 7—Minnesota. 


While authentic proof is lacking, it is 
believed that all of the apostles who 
were especially chosen by Christ and 
who went out to preach the gospel suf- 
fered martyrdom with the exception of 
John. Some of the accounts of their 
martyrdom are purely legendary, how- 
ever. 

What earlier laws are similar to the laws of 
Moses and how long before the time of Moses 
were they written ?—Virginia. 

The Hammurabi Code, enacted by 
Hammurabi, king of Babylon, is a code 
of commercial law that is, in some re- 
spects, similar to portions of the Mosaic 
law. This code was written about one 
thousand years before the time of 
Moses. Chaldean inscriptions contain- 
ing these laws were discovered by a 
French exploring expedition in 1902. 

In parliamentary procedure what is meant 
by “orders of the day” and “commitment” 7— 
Kansas. 


“Orders of the day” constitute the 
regular form of business of an estab- 
lished organization. “Commitment” is 
the referring of a question to a com- 
mittee, either a standing committee or 
a committee to be appointed. Usually 
| the motion to commit specifies the com- 
mittee to consider the question and if 
one is to be appointed gives the number 
of members. 

What was the attitude of James Madison ow 
the question of nullification ?—Massachusetts. 

James Madison was author of the 


with the question of state action in ref- 
erence to an act of Congress. After- 
wards he contended that “states” was 
used throughout the resolutions in a 
plural sense to show that a vote of 
three-fourths of the states would be 
necessary to nullify, constitutionally, 
an act of Congress, apparently holding 
to the theory that the states had a 
right to consider the acts of Congress 
and that if three-fourths voted in favor 
of nullification then an act of Congress 
would thus be nullified. 

1. How many species of ‘blackbirds are found 


in the state of Illinois? 2. Are there more 
species of warblers than of sparrows ?—Illinois. 


1. The red-winged blackbird is quite 
common, while the yellow-headed black- 


the summer season. The purple grackle 
and bronzed grackle are common, and 
are usually spoken of as_ blackbirds. 
The cowbirds are numerous, these also 
usually being called blackbirds. 2. 
There are about the same number of 
species of warblers as of sparrows. 
More than forty species of each are 
found in the eastern part of the United 
States and the Mississippi Valley. 

1. What Presidents of the United States had 
the largest number of children? 2. When were 


the largest number of ex-Presidents living and 
who were they ?—New Jersey. 


1. President Tyler had fourteen 
children; W. H. Harrison ten; Hayes 
eight; Jefferson, Taylor, and Roose- 
velt each had six children; John 
Adams, Johnson, and Garfield each 


had five. 2. When Buchanan went out 
of office in 1861 there were four 
other ex-Presidents living. These 


were Van Buren, Tyler, Fillmore, and 
Pierce. Tyler died January 17, 1862. 
From March 4, 1861, to January 17, 
1862, there were, then, five living ex- 
Presidents, the largest number in the 
history of our country. 

What are the stages of economic history ?— 
Wyoming. 

The first stage was that of hunting 
and fishing when primitive man depend- 
ed largely on what nature provided; 
| the second was the pastoral or herding 

stage when man gave attention to the 
| domestication or keeping of animals; 
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Virginia Resolutions of 1798, dealing | 


bird is sometimes seen. The rusty black- | 
bird migrates through that section of | from Santa Claus although they had been snowbound two weeks before Christmas. 25e. 
the country, a few remaining during | 





NEW HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS 











Thanksgiving Entertainments 


CHOICE THANKSGIVING ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. For all grades. Contents: Over 40 
recitations and monologues; a pageant; over 20 
exercises, including Greetings, Good-byes, Turkey, 
Harvest, Feasting and Thankful Stunts; a dozen 
songs; 20 quotations; 4 pantomimes; 6 tableaux; 
10 lively dialogues and plays; 6 drills and 
marches with some new ideas. 40c. 


THANKSGIVING IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
Some of the exercises and dialogues are for boys 
alone, some for girls alone and some for boys and 
girls together. The recitations vary in length 
from four lines to thirty-two lines. With this 
book in hand the primary teacher will have no 
difficulty in arranging a successful program, The 
book contains 54 recitations; 22 unusual exercises ; 








numbers, 40c, 








Publishing 
Dayton Ohio 


CHRISTMAS SPEAKIN’ AT SKAGGS’ SKULE. 
school entertainment. 
THE REUNION AT PINE KNOT RANCH. 
An unexpected climax with humorous situations leading up to it. 


SNOWBOUND FOR CHRISTMAS. 





9 songs; 6 marches and drills; 12 dialogues; 1 
play; tableaux, quotations, etc. 40c. 


JOLLY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND RECITA- 
TIONS. Just published. This book contains a big variety 
of material for all grades and types of children. ‘There 
are 37 recitations and monologues and 17 dialogues and 
little plays. 40c. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. For all 
grades, Contents: 50 Recitations; 25 Quotations; 8 
Monologues and Readings; 11 Plays and Dialogues; 19 





Exercises; 5 Drills and Marches; 8 Tableaux; 4 Panto- 
mimes; 8 Pantomimed Carols; 8 Songs; a Welcome and 
a Closing address. 40c. 

THE PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK. Something 
novel and new for the little folks. Contents: 54 Reci- 
tations in verse; 14 Recitations in prose; 12 Clever 
Exercises; 7 Songs; 6 easy but effective Drills; 12 Dia- 
logues and Plays; 9 Pantomimes and Tableaux. 40¢. 

CHRISTMAS GAYETY BOOK, For Primary and In- 


termediate grades. Contents: 30 Short Recitations by 
famous poets; 13 original Recitations; 4 Dialogues; 6 
Drills; 21 Songs; 5 One-act Plays; 6 Pantomimes; 3 
Tableaux. 40c. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. It contains 
an abundance of material for all grades. Contents: 42 
Recitations; 7 Dialogues and Plays; 6 Drills; 6 Exer- 
cises; 5 Songs; 6 Pantomimes; 1 Pageant; an Operetta; 
Quotations; etc. 40c, 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
A collection of 28 of the best dialogues ever written for 

















Christmas. 9 for the Primary grades, 9 for Intermediate 
grades and 10 for the Grammar grades. 40c. 

THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT BOOK. There 
are Welcome Songs and Speeches; 45 Recitations for all 
grades ; 6 Dramatized Songs; 4 Songs with familiar airs; 


13 Novelty Acts; 5 Drills; 6 Monologues for upper 
grades; 11 Tableaux and Pantomimes; 9 Dialogues and 
Plays, ete. No better book published. 40c. 
CHRISTMAS AT PUNKIN HOLLER. Ap old-time 
entertainment is in full swing. Wholesome fun from 
start to finish, Any number. Time, 30 min. 25¢. 


CHRISTMAS AT McCARTHY’S. 
for any number of children. Easy and effective. 
30 min. No Santa Claus. 25¢. 

CHRISTMAS EVE AT MULLIGAN’S. 
with not a dull moment. 
min, 25ce, 


A humorous play 


Time, 


A happy play 
4 males, 5 females. Time, 30 


6 boys and 8 girls. 
Plenty of fun for all. 25¢. 


For upper grades. 


Easy to give. 


25e. 


4 boys, 4 girls. 25 min. 


THE CHRIST CHILD. A beautiful song of Christmas for little children. 


GOODBYE CHRISTMAS GROUCHES. 
WHEN CHRISTMAS DAY IS OVER. 
STARS OF BETHLEHEM. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED SANTA. 
AN UP-TO-DATE SANTA. 


NO. 38—Extra large size. 
eyebrows and tufts. 


Each set contains 12 sheets, 6 x 9 inches. 
tailed instructions for coloring accompany each set. 


Postpaid. 


We have the following sets which appeal to children of all grades: 
grims; Eskimos; Dutch; Japanese; Swiss; French; Italian; 





A song for little girls with dolls. 
May be used as a solo or chorus. 


Santa Claus Costumes 
THREE-PIECE SUIT. 


good quality mask. 
brie. 
fur. 


Consists of long coat, cap and 
Made of good quality bright red cam- 
It is banded with soft fleecy material to suggest 
The coat is belted with black oil-cloth. Two sizes: 


40 and 44. Price, $3.75. 
FIVE-PIECE SUIT. Consists of three-quarter length 
coat, trousers, cap, black oil-cloth boots and belt and 


best quality mask. Made of good quality red cambric. 
The coat is banded with white fleecy material suggesting 
fur. Two sizes: 40 and 44, Price, $5.00. 

We do not rent costumes or send them on approval. 


Santa Claus Masks 


Wherever Santa Claus is impersonated, a Santa Claus 
mask is indispensable. 

NO. 36—Fine gauze, waxed, long, flowing beard, with 
hood, covers face and head, forming a complete disguise. 
50 cents. 

Hand-tinted and waxed. 
Extra fine quality of red sateen hood. 90 cents. 


New Drawings To Color 


Irish Scotch; 
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PUMPKIN PIE PETER. For intermediate and upper grades. 6 males, 5 females. Time, 20 
min. A real hit, fun in every line and a good moral. 25c. 

A THANKSGIVING CONSPIRACY. For upper grades and junior high schools. 5 males, 4 
females. Time, 30 min. An obstinate grandfather, an eccentric old maid and some fun-loving 
youngsters furnish a good time for all. 25c. 

A THANKSGIVING DREAM. For any number of primary children, Rhyme. Jack overeats 
and has a fearful and wonderful dream, 15 min. 25c. 

INDIAN BRAVES FROM WAYGOSEE, A war song for small boys. Action song. 35e. 

PURITAN MAIDENS. An action song for girls. Beautiful and effective. 

Christmas Entertainments 

CHRISTMAS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. Just published. Everything new and original. It 
contains 71 Recitations ; 8 Action Songs; 13 Dialogues in rhyme; 8 Costume Specialties; 6 Drills; 
10 Dialogues and Plays; 13 Tableaux and Pantomimes; 8 Monologues; 5 Opening and Closing 

















A humorous 


A humorous song for boys and girls. 
Clever, 

Unusually charming. 
For little folks who love the old-time Santa. 
A motion song for boys who want to modernize Santa. 


5 males, 6 females. 


No. 38 
Extra heavy, white wool beard, mustache, 





30 


35e, 
IC. 
35¢. 
35e. 
35e, 





Printed on good quality white drawing paper, 


American Indians; 
Chinese; 





backwoods 


min, 


How a family managed a visit 


De- 


Price, 20 cents per set; $1.50 per dozen sets. 


Pil- 


Arabian; 


Fruits and Vegetables; Birds and Flowers; Domestic Animals and Fowls; Wild Flowers: Safety 
First; Days We Celebrate; The Way to Health; Sports of Childhood; Many Modes of Travel; The 
Circus; Story Land; Landscapes and Still Life. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 


Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids for Teachers sent on request. 


Address 


Paine Publishing Company, Main and Fourth Sts., Dayton,Ohio 


EVERYTHING FOR TEACHERS 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 























Story and Seat Work......§ .45 
Stories and Anecdotes for Story 
a are. 40 
Sensible Seat Work 4 
Active Games for Schoolroom 
and Playground............ 4 
Arithmetic Made Easy.... 1.60 
Nature Study I! Lessons 
about Common Things .. 
The Years Entertainments 1.50 
Poems Teachers Ask For 1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book—Ques- 
tions and answers on most 
interesting subjects to teach- 
ers woccce . 
The Golden Book of 200 Fa 
vorite Songs, each ae 
J Per dozen - 1.80 





BLACKBOARD STENCILS—Order by Number 


1 Calendar Stencil for each school month of the 


year with an app ey iate border surri sec it. 

Set of 10, No. 50 

1 Flag Stens “il of the fn ile owing countries, United 

States, Great Britain, France, Italy Japan, 

China, Belgium. Set of 7, No, 877........ 35 

1 Set of five Blackboard Stencil Borders appropri- 
ate for Christmas, New Year, 


and Thanksgiving 
Set No. 599 2 .25 
Set of five Halloween Stencils. “Witch, cauldron, 
owl, and cat border, making Jack O’ Lanterns, 
Jack O’ Lantern border. Flying Witch border 
SOD Ns. i a ccicmentncceontnepncncseatactioodevatimcnnibin’ 25 


_ 


HEALTH IN EATING—A FOOD PROJECT 














posters and book- 
lets. 

9 x 12 inches put up in envelope 
with complete instructions. 

Set No. 408, 12 cards .35 


SAFETY FIRST 


Grades 3 and 4. Three sheets contain thirty-six 
rules for safety. The fourth sheet contains rules 


Sheets are size 


for safety through eating and drinking, for exercise, 
the care of eyes and teeth, for cleanliness and good 
habits. Printed on heavy manila tag,.9 x 12 inches. 
In a kraft envelope with full instructions. 

me. 405 4 Caria, per eet..........0....:.....- ....$ .25 


For information on other items—send 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., 


- For grades 3 
a a and 4. Twelve 
Uf study cards, six on 

the use, kinds, and 

care of food, one} 

containing a food 

chart and five 

sheets of varied 

work based upon 

the study sheets 

and plans for 


SUPPLIES FOR TEACHERS 


Prices are based on cash accompanying order and all items 
will be mailed with postage prepaid. 


| ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


ESCO engraved stationery is 
furnished in colors of white, 
buff, or grey with mono- 
gram die stamped in any 
standard color, gold or silver. 


If either gold or silver is want- 





ed add 10c to prices listed. 
30 sheets $1.00 
25 envelopes ) POSTPAID 
90 sheets t $2.00 
75 envelopes ) POSTPAID 
Sheet size when folded is 
5% x6% inches. 
In ordering be sure to state color of sheet and 


color of die-stamping that you desire. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 
Esco stationery is a high grade white bond paper, 
printed in a rich dark blue with plain gothic type 
on both the sheet and envelope. Sheet size 
6x6% inches. 
200 sheets 
100 envelopes 
Just send us a $1.00 bill 
$1.10) and this fine box of stationery 
mailed promptly. 
Print your name and 


errors, 
TEACHERS HANDY KIT 
Put up in heavy box. 
$1.00 POSTPAID 


The kit contains ten _care- 
fully selected items as follows: 
Paste — Blue Pencil — Red 
Pencil — Penholder—Clips— 
Rubber Bands — Scissors — 
—Gummed patches—Ink and 
Pencil Eraser—-and Gold Stars. 

We pay the postage. 
Just send a dollar bill by reg- 
istered mail and the kit will 
be mailed promptly. 


TEACHER'S 
LIBRARY CARD RECORD 


t $1.00 POSTPAID 


(Fifth zone or_ over 
will be 


address clearly to avoid 














No. 583 — Dustproof Cabinet — 
for filing cards, Size 5x3. Ca- 
pacity, 00 cards. Light Golden 
Oak Finish. Price, each. . .$1.90 
A to Z Guides, No. S553—oe 
set, 
Daily Guides, No. 3153—1 to 31, 
NY 5 SRR Sao 
—waand Juides No, 12 253—per 
BE caperstsagicenccenccccosnognegupemnees 
Index Card No. 3, fits above cabinet. Has 





space for author's , title, book name and 30 
spaces for date due and borrower's name. Pr “ 


per 100, 
for our New 1927 Teachers’ “eee. 


120-130 S. State St., Painesville, Ohio 























(a 


charts, booklets, plays and 


will be sent to you withou 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 











New Material for Health Teaching 


In our catalog for 1926 are listed new posters, 


the practice of health and health teaching interesting. 
A number of new projects, which may be had on 
application, are described. 

Fill out the accompanying coupon and this catalog 


Please send me free of charge catalog of new Health Education material. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


NN 


other material for making 


t charge. 











\ 
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| grims. 


the third was the agricultural stage 
when man began depending also on the 
cultivation of crops for his living; the 
fourth was the handicraft stage when 
persons began engaging in such occupa- 
tions as weaving, dyeing, furniture 
building and other useful occupations 
that promoted civilization. We are liv- 
ing in the fifth or industrial stage, 
sometimes called the factory period, 
which began with the development of 
the factory system. 

Where may I find the oration “The Future 
of America” by Daniel Webster ?—Ohio. 

There is no oration “The Future of 
America” by Daniel Webster. He re- 
ferred to the future of America in his 
address on the “First Settlement of 
New England” delivered in 1820 in 
commemoration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
He also mentioned America’s 
future in his eulogy of Adams and Jef- 


' ferson, delivered in August 1826. Com- 








pilers of books of orations and speeches 
have taken cuttings from both of these 
addresses and have named them “The 
Future of America.” The closing para- 
graphs of each of the productions men- 
tioned have special reference to the fu- 
ture of the nation. The complete ad- 
dresses may be found in any book giv- 
ing the Webster orations in full. One 
of the cuttings is included in the book 
Three-Minute Declamations for College 
Men by H. C. Davis and J. C. Bridgman. 

Did the United States approve of the union of 
the German states at the time of the Franco- 
Prussian War ?—New York. 

Just how generally the people of the 
United States approved of that union 
is not known, but President Grant in 
a special message to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1871, said, “The union of the 
states of Germany into a form of 
government similar in many respects 
to that of the American Union is an 
event that can not fail to touch deeply 
the sympathies of the people of the 
United States . . . . In it the 
American people see an attempt to re- 
produce in Europe some of the best 
features of our own Constitution, with 
such modifications as the history and 
condition of Germany seem to require. 

The bringing of great 
masses of thoughtful and free people 


| under a single government must tend 


to make governments what alone they 
should be—the representatives of the 
will and the organization of the power 
of the people.” The United States 
government was prompt in recognizing 
the German Union. 

1. Have Christmas celebrations ever been 
forbidden by legisldtive enactment? 2. What 


names or titles are used in the Old Testament 
for Christ ?—Colorado. 


1. When the Puritans under Crom- 
well were in control of the English 
government, Parliament in 1652 de- 
creed “that no observance shall be had 
of the five and twentieth day of De- 
cember, commonly called Christmas 
Day; nor any solemnity used or exer- 
cised in churches "e that day in re- 
spect thereof.” 2. Among _ theolo- 
gians, there is much diversity of opin- 
ion as to how many of the names that 
have been traditionally regarded as 
referring to a Messiah can reasonably 
be associated with the future arrival 
of a Savior. However, we give a num- 
ber of those which are so regarded by 
many people. In the book of Isaiah: 
Commander, Counsellor, Corner Stone, 
Elect, Foundation, Glory of the Lord, 
Holy One, Leader, Light of the Gen- 
tiles, Lord of Hosts, Prince of Peace, 
Savior, Wonderful, Redeemer, Law- 
giver, Mighty One of Jacob, Emmanuel, 
Man of Sorrows, Rock of Offence, Sane- 
tuary, and Way. Other names are 
Messiah and Ancient of Days, found 
in Daniel; Shiloh, found in Genesis; 
Star, found in Numbers; Sceptre, found 
in Numbers and Genesis; Purifier, Sun 
of Righteousness, and Messenger, 
found in Malachi; Balm of Gilead, 
found in Jeremiah; Desire of All Na- 
tions, found in "Haggai; Fountain, 
found in Zechariah; Refuge, found in 
The Song of Solomon. These are not 
all the titles in the Old Testament that 
have been considered to refer to a 
Messiah, but they are among the most 
significant. The New Testament gives 
Jesus many titles not found in the Old 
Testament. 
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NEW 


Wonderful NEW 


way to use Paste 


UST pick the tube up—hold vertically like 
J a paint brush—and_ spread. Iver the 

tube’s mouth is a patented, flexible rubber 
which forms the spreader. When you start 
a small slit in this rubber tip opens, 
allowing just enough paste to come through. 
When you stop sp reading, this slit closes. Then 
lay tube down, hat’s Works better than 
a brush—spreads like the human finger, And 
the remarkable part is, it always works this 
way until the paste is used up. 


Handiest for use in 
occupational work 


Mentions package ever invented for paste or mu- 

age. Give a tube to each pupil, and collect 
= at end of occupational hour, No waste. 
No soiled fingers. No cap to unscrew or lose. 
No brush. No water to supply. No drying up 
—seals itself when not in use. Clean to han- 
dle—no spreading with finger—never leaks. 
Operates with one hand. MHandier than jar, 
screw-cap tube, ordinary spreader tube or wa- 
ter-well of stiff paste, liquid paste or mucilage. 


Try it—Send 10c 


Just as you use LePage’s Glue for a strong 
joint, use LePage’s Spreader Paste for quick, 
convenient pasting—two different products for 
different needs. Try this NEW tube first your- 


tip, 
spreading, 


self. Then decide about using it in your class- 
room. Send coupon and 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) Russia 


+ 4 for regular-size tube, 
e: 


Cement Co., pt. P6, Gloucester, Mass. 


LE PAGES 
Spreader 
PASTE 


<vrt MAn &p 
Mail this [EPAGE'S 


coupon 

















——_——<——_—_— — == 
iz SPECIAL COUPON FOR TEACHERS 
| RUSSIA CEMENT Co. | 
Dept. P6, Gloucester, Mass. 
I enclose 10 cents (coin or pinnae) for which | 
please send me one tube of the NEW aaewee 8 


! Dosen tube carion sent for'$1.00) NMS) 
oN Se eee eae ean enete teeter ei ae | 
| Street ...... ib-ceniadiati ps Giceeaniane | 
I Ge TOTRNIID » ncisnivnsenennenendticgebine™ | 

I ee a ek ah | 
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‘1 140 to $3300 
A YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
Clerks at Washington, D. C. 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, 
poor business conditions, lockouts or 
politics will not affect them. U. S. Gov- 
ernment employees get their pay for 
twelve full months every year. There 
is no such thing as “HARD TIMES” 
in the U. S. Government Service. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Books 


Plays, pageants, tableaux, dances, drills, songs, recitations—all sparklingly clever, full of the 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, a work 
with which hundreds of thousands of 
persons are already familiar, has been 
brought up to date through the addition 
of volumes covering the years 1910- 
1926. These, together with the vol- 
umes of the latest standard edition, con- 
stitute the thirteenth edition of the 
Britannica. After the World War, sup- 
plementary volumes were issued as 
part of the twelfth edition, but these 
were largely devoted to the war, and 
to-day a different perspective obtains. 
As a whole, the period since 1910 has 
been revolutionary in many fields of 
human activity. A thoroughgoing treat- 
ment of these fields in the light of to- 
day’s knowledge and from a viewpoint 
modified by the concerns of world re- 
construction is to be welcomed. 


tradition. The first edition was issued 
in six volumes over one hundred years 
ago. The thirteenth edition is a great 
contrast to the first in size, scope, and 
elaborateness, but high ideals of schol- 
arship and accuracy have always been 
characteristic. The present edition is 
under the editorship of 
who distinguished himself as editor of 
the London Observer, and whose choice 
by the Britannica publishers was a 
happy one. Inside of approximately 
3,000 pages allotted to the years 1910- 
1926, it was essential that adequate 
treatment, in conformity with standards 
long held, be given to a multitude of 
subjects. The whole available space 





$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 
Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the 
first year, being paid on the first and 
fifteenth of each month. $78.00 each 
pay day. Their pay is quickly increased 
the maximum being $2,700 a year. 
$112.50 each pay day. 


has been methodically divided in the 
most intelligent and efficient way. The 
proportions have been altered somewhat 
in order to give additional space to the 
tremendous advances in science. 
Always having followed the policy of 
securing notable contributors for its 





PAID VACATION 
Railway Post- 


al Clerks, like 
all Government 
employees, have 
a yearly vacation 
of 15 working 
days (about 18 
ays). On runs, 
they usually 
work 3 days and 


same proportion. 
During this o' 
duty and vaca- 
tion, their pay 
continues Just 
as though they 
were working. 
They travel on 
a pass when on 
business and see 
the country. 
get extra allowance for 
they are retired with a 








When away from home oF 
hotel. When they grow ol 
pension, 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now commnepen. i* $1,700 a 
year and automatically increase $1 a year to 
$2,100 and $2,300. They also Ming ‘5 days’ paid 
vacation, Examinations are frequently held in the 
larger cities. City residence is unnecessary. 


GOVERNMENT CLERK 
(Open to men and women 18 or over) 

Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Pleasant clerical 
work in the various government departments at 
Washington, D, C., and at other cities throughout 
the country, 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY? 


Compare these conditions with your present or your 
prospective condition, —- changing positions fre- 
quently, kicking around from post to pillar, no chance 
in sight for PERMANENT employment; frequently 
out of a position and the Zi%3d0 's avery, salary very 
low, DO 1,90 RY YEAR? 
HAVE You. ANY USURANG , TILA AT A FEW 
YEARS ROM. yow YOU WILL GET $2,100 
$2,600 A YEAR? 


YOU CAN GET THEM 


big Fp a are not hard to get. Country resi- 
dents and city residents stand equal chance. Experi- 
ence is unnecessary, and political influence is not 
permitted, Let us show you how. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


Fill out the following ane. Tear it off and 
mail it tote —now, at o 

DO IT NOW—This investment of two cents for a 
=a ad may result in you getting a Govern- 
men Oo 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. C243, Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly rush to me entirely free of charge (1) 0a 
full description of the position checked below 2) 
Specimen coaching ee (3) Free Copy of” i us- 
trated k, Ma To Get a 8S. Government Job” 
(4) A list ‘of the U. 8. ERAS, Jobs now obtain- 
able; (5) Bend d“poiters on how I can get the posi- 


tion I ive chi 
() Railway eens Clerk ($1900-$2700) 
- ($1700-$2300) 


L} Postoffice Clerk .............. 
($1700-$2100) 


|} City Mail Carrier....... 
(] Rural Mail Carrier..... ($2100-$3300) 
.. ($1140-$1860) 


{} Government Clerk 
{} Income Tax Auditor... ....... ($2040-$3000) 


~~ 





#| itialed and one may identify the authors 


#| Although for many years this encyclo- 


to| dex which, as in earlier editions, pro- 


major articles, the Britannica in its 
latest supplementary volumes offers an 
array of talent that evidences per- 
suasive genius and a liberal purse. 
Leading men of affairs, letters, art, 
science on both sides of the Atlantic 
were secured. Their articles are in- 


by a list at the front of each volume. 


paedia was distinctly a British work, 
as its name would indicate, it has for 
some years been following a policy of 
handling American matters in such a 
way as to attract readers in the United 
States. An American editor, Franklin 
H. Hooper, and his staff have cooperated 
with the London staff at all times and 
have been responsible for securing a 
number of excellent articles from “a 
group of distinguished Americans such 
as hitherto no enterprise of peace has 
assembled.” 

It would not be at all feasible, within 
the limits of available space, to go into 
detail with regard to outstanding fea- 
tures of the Britannica’s thirteenth edi- 
tion. We can but touch briefly on 
the following: admirable illustrations, 
many of them in color; excellent maps; 
cross-referencing from the 1910-1926 
volumes to the earlier ones; 24 packed 
pages devoted to a chronological table 
of events for the years covered; an in- 


vides a ready key to the fact-treasures 
of the work; and a classification of arti- 
cles which brings together related titles. 
As for the infinite pains expended both 
on the editing of the volumes and on 
the mechanical details, only one who 
has seen such work at close range 
knows how much labor, fidelity, and 
craft pride are contributed by those 
whose service is anonymous, as well as 
by those at the council tble. 

The thirteenth edition of the Britan- 
nica may be had in the Cambridge issue, 
on India paper, in 32 volumes. But 
schools and teachers will be attracted 
by the so-called New Form (16 vol- 
umes) which uses the same plates as 
the more expensive edition but sells for 
40% less. Saving is effected in mar- 
gins and in reduced number of bind- 
ings. The substantial double volumes 





The Britannica has behind it a great | 


J. L. Garvin, | 





Name 





Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. 


“!—such usage as might be expected for 


of the New Form edition are built to 
stand constant usage in a school library 


a generally excellent work at the hands 








of eager boys and girls. 


spirit of the occasions for which intended—a delight to participants and audiences. 
ever books you choose you will not be disappointed. 


SANTA CLAUS CHRISTMAS BOOK. | 
(Published September 1.) 115 plays, | 
stories, songs, readings, and recitations | 
for all ages. A wealth of material of the 

4 


best assortment 


ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
New Christmas programs. 111 _ plays, 
monologues, tableaux, encanta carols. 
For all grades...... ss 


THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A great variety of excellent material for 
all ages. 148 recitations, dialogues, songs, 
tableaux, Od Grille... .ccececccccccesccsccccsceseeh® 


THE KRISS KRINGLE CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. 157 plays, recitations, drills, 
songs, etc.—the new and excellent Christ- 
mas entertainments 


AUTUMN AND WINTER FESTIVALS. 
300 selections—the newest, biggest and 
best book for celebrating the autumn and 
winter holidays 4 

PROJECTS FOR ALL THE HOLI- 
DAYS. A wealth of new, original and 
clever ideas for ce iaaating the holidays 

40 


ALL THE HOLIDAYS. 


recitations and monologues...................----« 0 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. 
recitations, drills, songs, dialogues. 
leaux and quotations................. 
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Which. 
Sent postpaid at prices quoted. 


A CHRISTMAS DREAM. A jolly 
Christmas play—delightful humor and 
pretty sentiment 25 


CHRISTMAS GEMS. 100 choice read- 
ings and recitations for boys and girls of 
all ages 40 


CHRISTMAS IN DREAMLAND. An 
entertainment in prose and verse. Simple 
music, scenery and costumes = 25 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS, PANTOMIMES 
AND DANCES. A delightful book of 
clever little plays, novel pantomimes, easy 
drills, dances and pageants neon 40 


THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK. 
Contains 53 recitations, 8 dialogues and 
exercises, 5 drills, 15 songs, 5 tableaux, 4 


pantomimes, etc. .. ; = 40 
THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


111 drills, pantomimes, parties, plays, 
readings and recitations 40 

THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. or de- 
lightful two-act play.... 25 

THIRTY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES 
AND PLAYS. Thirty original and clever 
dialogues and plays for children of all 
grades podessnentudisegshbdetaibatnnaanntabintistatitieaids 40 

SPECIAL DAYS IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES. Recitations, songs, dialogues, 
and exercises for May Day, Memorial 
Day, Columbus Day, Christmas, Lincoln 
and Washington Days ; nie 30 








FLANAGAN’S 1927 Teachers’ Catalogue of Books, Seat Work, Industrial Materials, Furni- 
ture, Maps, Stationery, Supplies is NOW READY—sent free—Ask for Catalogue No. 35. 








A. Flanagan Company 


914 North Franklin Street 





Chicago 








Here is 
The 
“DEXTER” 


to the “DANDY” 


there are four other 


Ask your 








Be Particular in Your 
Choice of a Pencil Sharpener 








There’s an ‘‘APSCO”’ Model to meet the 
requirements of every School—from the 
viewpoint of efficiency 
“fit in” with The Budget. 


From the well made “CHICAGO’’ Model— 
the World famous Dollar Pencil Sharpener— 
with 
device that saves 20% 
“APSCO”’ models that 


are particularly good for schoolroom use. 


Supply House 
you the different “APSCO’’ models. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
58 East Washington St. 


The Aristocrat 
of all the 
hand-feed 

Pencil 
Sharpeners 








as well as to 


its automatic feed 
of pencil waste 


to show 


Chicago, Illinois 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











To make the study 
more interesting 


When you have a picture study, each child 
gets a copy of the picture, as arule. Through 
the sheer force of close physical contact with 
the picture, the little mind gets a more thor- 
ough grasp of the subject. 


Lessons, other than picture studies, can be 
made more interesting and more easily 
learned, by the same method: give each child 
a copy. Neither difficult nor expensive, for 


The ROTARY LETTERGRAPH 


MAIL 
THIS 





“never Quaiity® 
STENCLL PAPER 





will run off as many as 1000 copies in a few 
moments; a child can do it. And the cost will 
be in the neighborhood of 25¢ for the 1000 
copies. 


But the Rotary Lettergraph will do more. 
It will run off copies of ruled forms, typed 
lessons, music, report card forms, poems, dia- 
grams—anything that can be written, typed, 
drawn or ruled. 


It is a simple little machine, just like the big 
standard machines, except for less mechan- 
ism; uses regular stencils, black or colored 
ink. We back it with our 23 years of expe- 
rience and sell it with a guarantee of satis- 


faction or money back. So if you order direct ° 


from this advertisement you run no risk. It 
sells for only 


$35 complete 


Write to us for details or ask us to ship one 
to you. Use the blank below. 


T. D. HEYER DUPLICATOR CO. INC., 
18 S. Wells St., Established 1903 Chicago, Ill. 





T. D. HEYER DUPLICATOR CO. 
18 S. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 


{_} Send me a Rotary Lettergraph for the $35 
which I enclose. If it is not satisfactory I 
will return it within 30 days and you agree 
to refund the full price. 


[| Send me details of the Rotary Lettergraph. 
































Tobacco Tax for Schools 


A luxury tax on tobacco was passed 
by the Louisiana State Legislature in 
July to provide additional revenue for 
the use of the public schools. This 
was accomplished only after a long 
and strenuous struggle with the to- 
bacco interests in which the friends of 
education showed great persistence 
and courage. 

The bill, which provides for a tax 
of ten per cent on all sales of tobacco, 
was signed by the Governor on July 
10, 1926. It at first provided for a 
twenty per cent tax on tobacco and cos- 
metics, and was opposed by the to- 
bacco interests and at first by the 
drugstore interests. After a publicity 
campaign by the educators, the bill 
was brought up in the Louisiana House 
of Representatives where the opposi- 
tion made a fight to kill the measure. 
When the bill reached the Ways and 
Means Committee, it was voted down. 
A substitute bill had in the mean- 
time been prepared which levied the 
tax only on tobacco, and provided for 
a graduated tax on the different forms. 
This bill was reported unfavorably by 
the committee twice, and was then 
amended by making a straight ten per 
cent tax. At three different times in 
its history the bill was barely saved 
from being laid on the table. It re- 
quired two roll calls to pass the bill, 
which after six weeks of constant 
effort was enacted by a vote of fifty- 
two “yeas,” fifty-one being required. 

The bill was then sent to the Senate 
where the opposition brought up an 
amendment proposing to place the 
stamps on the carton instead of on in- 
dividual packages as provided. This 
amendment, while harmless in_ itself, 
would have forced the bill back into 
the House where it had passed by a 
very narrow margin, and so was ac- 
counted dangerous and voted down. 
After a short wait the bill passed the 
Senate by a safe margin. 

Thus, in the face of widespread op- 
position by the tobacco interests, was 
assed an act which will immeasurably 
enefit the children of Louisiana. All 
educators who are trying to pass a 
truly constructive measure _ should 
take heart from this victory and realize 
that through their publicity and untir- 
ing efforts the educators of Louisiana 
have gained their object. 


The National Geographic Society has 
announced that it is continuing to send 
teachers the weekly illustrated Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins without charge 
other than 25 cents to cover mailing 
costs for the 30 issues. Those who wish 
the bulletins are requested to notify 
the society’s offices in Washington, D. 
C. 


Tackle the hard jobs first; the easy 
ones have a tendency to settle them- 
selves.—Samuel Rea. 


Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School Di- 
plomas, College and Professional Degrees. 


Home Study Bulletin FREE. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 




















TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An gory for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom, A 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 








= : 
Teachers Notice 
Want anything new for the schoolroom? Have the 
children turn their spare moments into dollars. 
Sure “money getter”, Send stamped envelope for 
particulars, Address CHRISTMAS CLUB, 
220 N. 7th Street, Cambridge, Ohio. 


Short-Story Writing 


won a $2000 
earned a? $soc in apare time, 
ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous us forty 
rse in writing and marketin; “ 


and sampl f 
MONTHLY tres. ‘Write today. 


Home Correspondence Schol 
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FOR 
BEST 
EFFECTS 

__ USE 
CRAYONEX” 
v QUALITY v 
WAX CRAYONS 


IN THE BLUE AND 
ORANGE BOX 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET IN COLORS 


Yhe 
AMERICAN CRAYON Ci COMPANY 








Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 

cation are ‘“‘Genetic Psy- 

chology,’’ ‘‘Story Telling 

AT in Primary Grades,”’ ‘The 

Rural Teacher’s Prob- 

lems,’’ “Study of Psycho- 

pathic Children,” “‘Meth- 

odsof Teachingin Elemen- 

tary Grades,’’ ‘The Junior 

High School Movement,” 

“Elementary School Ad- 

ministration and Supervi- 

po eg ao a Bach- sion,’’‘‘Educational Meas- 
elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 


Coursesin 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 


Begin any time 


The Aniversity of | Chicago 


85 Ellis Hall HICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MUSIC aoe a 























A Business Training 


will pave the way to greater opportunities and 
higher salaries. Increase your teaching effici- 
ency by enrolling for one of our business 
courses, These courses are thoroughly taught 
by our Improved Home-Study Method. Study 
at home during your spare time. Write for 
catalog of courses, Address: 


ILLINOIS st OF COMMERCE, 


Aledo, Illinois. 














High Schoo! Course 
in 2 rears | 


Sesto ewe 









You can complete 














SCHOOL 


Dept. 11-867 Drexel Av. & 58th 8t, © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 








What the United States 
Constitution Means to You 


in short leaflet form suitable for framing. 


Patriotic Americans are urged to post these 
10c each, Stamps 


in schoolroom or home, 
accepted, 

GEORGE HIRAM MANN, 
80 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 








Wonderful, new device, », Brides your hand; corrects 
a in few days. Bigi RA | in three 
lo failures. Complete outline 
Me Cee, Ozment, Dept. 31 Louis, Mo. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


dite ore . tel year course in general nur: 
Lake View Hospital jn"ts' hiirn sehosl wradyates over 10 
Free maintenance | eull y ‘allowance. Nurses’ home od 
ital, Located on beautiful N North ‘Side, he a3 








and operated by hos 


information write DSUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N 
4420 Clarendon A 
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Thanksgiving Crepe Paper Borders. 

These seasonable borders will meet a great demand and make effective decorations where the wider Deco- 
rated Crepe can not be successfully used. For blackboard borders, table decoration and for various other 
uses they can not be surpassed. Four different designs as listed. In folds 6 inches wide and 10 feet long. 
Order by number. Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 

No. H1. Autumn Landscape, with corn shocks and pumpkins (hor- 
izontal). See illustration. 

No. 103. Children—Four-Season design, like cut (horizontal). 

No. 102. Animals in Farm Scene (horizontal) See illustration. 

No. H22. Turkey and harvest design (horizontal). See illustration, 


Thanksgiving Crepe Papers. 


DECORATED CREPE PAPER. We offer four beautiful designs for 
the Thanksgiving season. In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. 
Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. 

No. 69. Autumn Landscape, with Turkeys in foreground. See 
illustration. 

No. 353. Harvest Design—Grain, Pumpkin, Fruit, etc. 

No. 388. Indian Design (Braves and Squaws). See illustration. 

No. 354. Autumn Leaves. 

PLAIN CREPE PAPER. We 
Crepe Paper A few autumn colors are here listed. 
fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 





ean supply all colors of Dennison’s 
Price, 20 cents per 





No. Color. No. Color. 
00 True White. 63 Dark Amber. 
11 White. (Cream.) 64 Light Orange. 
412 Black. 71 = =3=Light Brown. 
13 Gray. 72 Dark Brown. 
44 Grass Green. 73 surnt Russet. 





N° T859 62 Canary Yellow. 83 


Thanksgiving Dinner or Party Accessories. 


CREPE PAPER TABLE SPREAD No. T230. Size 61x 84 inches. White crepe cover with 
Turkeys, in natural colors. Very effective. Price, 30 cents each, postpaid. 
EPE PAPER NAPKINS. gg Thanksgiving designs, printed on white crepe in colors and gold. 
So desirable for all occasions. 10 cents per dozen; 60 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Cc DY OR NUT CUPS No. T2398. Dainty cardboard cups for holding small candies or nuts. Decorated 
with the famous Turkey, These pretty favors also have place card 


Ruby Red. 


border of 


Pumpkins, etc., all in appropriate colors. 
aid. 


attached. Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpa 
CANDIES. Special butter-cream candies, pure and wholesome. Ideal for filling the above novelties, fav- 
ors, etc. One pound is sulticient for one dozem average size favors. Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. 


Yellow grains, realistic in size and color. 


Candy Corn. 
Look exactly like English walnut meats. 


Candy Nuts. 


= ~ Thanksgiving Cards and Seals. 


POST CARDS. A beautiful assortment of Thanksgiving 
4 cent ca postpaid, 

No. Pi. Pretty Children and Mr. Turkey 

See illustration. 

4. Lovely Autumn Landscapes and Harvest Designs with 
ate T hanksgiving sentiments, 

THANKSGIVING SEALS. Cut-out gummed stickers. 
Three different designs, No. $6 furkey Gobbler (25 
seals), No. $710. Sasket of Fruit (24 seals). No. 
$810. Autumn Leaf, assorted designs (24 seals). 
10 cents per package, postpaid. 





designs. Price, 
Gobbler make this a popular 
number, 

No. appropri 





Price, 


No. 2P1. 


Entertainments for Thanksgiving. 


BOBBY BREWSTER’S ROOSTER. A delightful Thanksgiving operetta for young 
folks, by Eftie Louise Koogle. The plot is strong; the climax surprising; the music full 
of life. Two scenes, ordinary furnishings. No ARS coor 5 boys and 5 girls required, 
Any number more may be used, About % hour. Words and music complete, Price, 
35 conte. postpaid. 

FIN DE SIECLE THANKSGIVING EXERCISES. A very choice collection of original readings, recita- 
tions, acrostics, songs and other exercises for the Thanksgiving entertainments. Contains selections and pro 
grams arranged for the primary, the grades and the high school. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 

THE THANKSGIVING SONGSTER. Ly Effie Louise Koogle. Songs for Thanksgiving time for old and 
young. Solos, duets and choruses abundant; serious, sensible, pathetic and humorous, All ‘phases of the sea- 
son woven into mirthful and enchanting song. The only collection of Thanksgiving songs of this character 
Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Entertainments for Armistice Day. 


THE CHILDREN’S ARMISTICE DAY BOOK of Recitations, Songs, Drills, Exercises and Playlets, Pag- 
eants, etc., by Ann Gladys Lloyd. <A new collection of Armistice Day program material arranged especially 
for children's presentation from primary to grammar grades, All the selections possess real merit, vibrate 
with true patriotism and are worthy tributes to our heroes of the World War. Contains material sufficient for 
arranging several complete programs in the schoolroom, also some suggestions for Community Armistice Day 
celebrations that will take in both children and adults. For those wanting something new and original in 
patriotic entertainments, we recommend ‘The Children’s Armistice Day Book.’’ Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 

LEST WE FORGET. A program for Armistice Dd y. Complete and duly 
ay propriate in every respect. Contains an entire program for a full afternoon 
or evening's entertainment, also numerous suggestions for varied or shorter 
entertainments, With the growing prominence of Armistice Day, suitable and 
worthy Fy oe are needed. ‘‘Lest We Forget’’ very adequately fills this 
need and a glorious tribute is rendered our heroes. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


No. $810. 















“ 


Christmas Greeting Cards. 


ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS No. C105. A new and exceptional 
assortment of engraved greeting cards, of both colored and best white stock 
This is a fine series, with pleasing designs done in most attractive colors. The 
holiday messages engraved thereon are most appropriate. Cards vary in size 
fom 4%x3% to 5x3 inches. All have beautifully lined envelopes to 
match. Price, & cents each, postpaid. 

ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS No. C210. One of the loveliest 
assortments of Christmas Greeting Cards. Appropriate and pleasing senti- 
ments are engraved on the face of each card, with space for name to be writ- 
ten below. This is the most proper card to send friends and relatives. All aes 
are made of best white stock, having panel effect and choice decoration. Quite 
appropriate for holiday remembrance instead of the smaller gifts. With en- ‘ 
velopes. Price, 10 cents each, postpaid. 








“No. C105. 


Big Value Boxes of Christmas Cards. 


No. CCF35. One of the Biggest Offers of the Season. J 
special favor to our customers, we are listing this Big Value Box 
of Christmas Cards and Folders. Each box contains 15 choice 
single and double cards, regularly selling for 5 cents and 10 cents 
each. Every card is different, and every one beautifully decorated 
and inse ribed with a pleasing message. At the price, we guarantee 
there is nothing to surpass it on the market, We have only a lim- 
ited number and urge that those interested should take advantage 
of this special offer at an early date, Fifteen different. cards, 




















ASSORTMENT’ OF with envelopes to match, in an attractive box, Price, 35 cents 
FIFTEEN DESIGNS per box, postpaid. 
anne oe No. CC185. A very choice box assortment of Encraved Christ- 
mas Greeting Cards. All are of the best white anu colored sto k, 
either panelled or with colored edges, varying in size from 5 x 4 
inches to 6x 4 inches. Each card is artistically de be ane the 
decoration as well as the Christmas greeting is engraved in choic 
No. CCF35. est colors and gold. All have beautifully lined envelopes to mate h. 


ve box of 12 lovely cards, 
Send orders early. 





e are offering this attré 


These cards are regular 10 cent and 15 cent vaiues. i 
and guarantee satisfaction, 


assorted designs, for only half the regular selling price, 
Price, 85 cents per box, postpaid. 


NOTE—Order Christmas Greeting Cards early to secure best selection. 


NOTE TO CUSTOMERS :—Alll the articles listed above will be shipped postpaid, except 


Kindly allow extra for postage on these special items. Any amount overpaid will be promptly refun 
When your express office differs from your post office, please name both. 


shipment within twenty-four hours after receipt of order. 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 


| 
| 









School Candies. 


“EVERYBODY LIKES CANDY. - 


Children love candies, and a proper amount of pure and wholesome sweets are most essential in t r diet 
What could be more pleasing and more nourishing than a bar of chocolate wit i noon lu Ss 
heat and energy and supply the calories generally lacking in school Jun 
as We guarantee all of our candies to be made of purest materials and under tl 1 t sanitary 
To create interest among the teachers, we are offering these candies at the west j ible price 
giving both teacher and pupil the advantage, Candies may be resold at these same price r at the llat 


retail prices 


Since postage and express rates vary with distance from the shipping point, we are listing these cand at 
collect prices and ask that our customers pay the transportation charge jis u l at \ 
prices. We suggest that our candy be ordered in quantity, so the transport t Will t md 





or reduced to the minimum. In estimating postage, allow one pound ext carton and wrappit 


Chocolate Bars. 


Chocolate Bars are pleasing and nourishing food for the children’s lunch. Each variety is packed 24 bars to a 
carton, and regularly retails for five cents per bar Phe catlees average about 3 pounds each We can 1 
accept orders for less than a carton of any one kind of bs We here offer the standard favorites. Price, 85 
cents per carton of 24 bars of a kind, postage extra. 

HERSHEY MILK CHOCOLATE BAR. Consis — of purest milk 
chocolate in solid for Too well-known to need descripti 1 

HERSHEY CHOCOLATE ALMOND BAR Hershey milk chocolate 
and almonds make this a most palatable delicacy 

MR. GOODBAR. A combination of Hershey’ s milk chocolate and 
peanuts. <A po ypular confection. 

CHOCOLATE GOOGIE BAR. Vanilla cream centé r, topped with | 
caramel, covered with Spanish genes and dipped in milk chocolat 

JACK ROBINSON MALLO BAR. arshmallow cream center with 
ground nut topping, dipped in milk chocolate. 
COLATE GEORGIA CRACKER BAR. Consists of brittle peanut 
butter, honey-combed center, dipped in light milk chocolate. 

CHOCOLATE MALTY MILKIES. Package of 17 candy wafers m: 

Delicious and nutritive. (24 packages to carton, same as above. ) 


A NOURISHING FOO 


HERSHEY'S 


SWEET ¢ Minx, GHOCOLATE 5¢ 






le of chocolate and malted milk 


Christmas Candy Boxes 


Our Candy Boxes are all artistic in design, printed in the most suitable and 
strong and durable. All fold and pack flat and hold a half pound, unless otherwise stated, 


Candy Boxes early. 

No. X21. Children’s Toy Box. Pretty red box, 
profusely decorated with striking pictures of ehildren’s 
toys. Most appropriate for the little tots. Price, 20 
cents per dozen; $1.35 per hundred, postpaid. 
Sample, 3 cents. 


attractive colors; are very 
Order your 











No. X22. Santa and Reindeer Box. A pretty 
green and white striped box. Santa with his reindeer 
and sleigh on their Christmas Eve journey. Price, 20 
cents per $1.35 per hundred, postpaid. 


dozen; 
Sample, 3 cents. 

No. X23. Holly and Poinsettia Box. Fine white 
box with an all-over decoration of Christmas holly 
and poinsettias in natural colors. Holiday greeting 
imprinted on each side. Price, 20 cents per dozen; 
$1.35 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 

No. X24. Santa Claus Box. Santa with his pack 
talking to the children. A new design and certain to 
be a popular number, Price, 25 cents per dozen; 
$1.50 per hundred, posipaid. Sample, 3 cents. 

No. X25. Santa Claus Brick Box. A_ favorite 
with the kiddies. By turning the revolving dise 
end of box, a real Santa Claus movie is shown The 
back, sides and ends of box are solid red with narrow 
white border, an exact imitation of red brick and 
mortar, May be used for building fireplace, chimney, 
and many other structures. Price, 25 cents per doz- 
en; $1.75 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 

No. X26. The Sled Gen, Made in the shape of a 
=. Lithographed in bright colors, with pleasing 

w scene, Holds a half pound. Price, 25 cents per 
dozens $1.75 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 

No. X27. Santa in Chimney Box. Square box representing brick chim ney 
with Santa Claus cut-out fastened thereon. One of the most pleasing des 
a new one. Holds a half pound, Price, 30 cents per dozen; $2.00 "per hundred, 
postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 

No. X28. The Three Wise Men Box. Attract n bo 
with their camels on their journey to Bethieiem. “Th vutiful midnight scene 
Christmas Star lighting the way. Price, 35c per doz.; = 
$2.40 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 4 cents. 

No. X29. Master Metal Cornucopia. Colorful nov- 
elty boxes with bright glistening foil surfaces These 
cornucopias measure 6% inches, have silk tape hang- 
No. X25. er, and hold about one-fourth pound ] ] 

venir box, and particularly attractive for hangir 
Christmas Trees. Assorted glistening colors. Price, 50 cents per dozen; $3. 50 per hundred, 
postpaid. Sample, 5 cents. 

No. X30. Santa’s Silver Sleigh Box. 
ing silver foil surface. 
his sleigh full of toys. £ 
These boxes have an unusual appeal to the children, 








The Three Wee Men 
ith the 








Master metal sleigh made of cardlx 


most pleasing cde 


d n of Santa with 
Holds one-half pound 


handle. 
Price, 50 cents per dozen; $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 
Sample, 5 cents. 

No. X31. Stocking Bag. Made of fabric, similar to Tarla- 
tan, but much stronger. Has cont sue % ing A nm v and 
exceptio ynal novelty for holding canc € 


del t 
tle folks, Price, 65 cents per ~~ "$4. ‘50 per "honived, 
postpaid. Sample, 7 cents. 

SPECIAL POUND SIZE. No. X32. Santa and Toys Box. 
tright red package box with Santa and his . of 
ty holly sprays decorate the top of box. Has t 
Holds one pound. Price, 35 cents per dozen; $2. 00 per hun- 
dred, postpaid. Sample, 4 cents, / 


Christmas Candies. 


For treats in the schoolroom and home, and for filling Christmas Candy Boxes. 
the year aroun¢ y week we receive fresh supplies from the factory, guaranteei 
freshest candy. We can not mix these candies. They are all put up in five-pound box« 
at our factory, At the special low prices, we can not accept orders for 
less than five pounds of any one mixture. On orders for 25 pounds or 
more we will allow a special discount of ten per cent. 

HOME LUXURY. Fancy hard mixture, wholesome, assorted shapes, 
flavors and colors. Price, per 5-pound box, 97 cents, postage extra. 

SCHOOL FAVORITE. Cream and jelly mixtures. Selected especi- 
ally for our trade. Price, per 5-pound box, 97 cents, postage extra. 

GUM DROPS. Jelly bon-bons, five assorted pure fruit flavors and 
colors. Price, per 5-pound box, 87 cents, postage extra. 

CHOCOLATE CREAMS. Delicious, assorted nougat, fruit, nut and 
caramel centers with semi-bitter sweet chocolate coating Price, per 


5-pound box, $1.79, postage extra. vi 
Stick Candy. 


The kind the kiddies love, and especially 
ed in two pound boxes, containing 80 assorted sticks, 





No. X29. 


No. X30. 


We can also supply 
ily the best 








Home Luxury 


attractive with spiral twists. 


Pure Sugar Twist Stick ee prise, OF auale ber 


Assorted flavors and colors, 
box of 80 sticks, postage extra. 


NOTE—Place your order now for Boxes and Candy to insure early delivery. 


“School Candies” — Chocolate Bars, Christmas Candies, and Stick Candy. 


ded. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making 


BQ" See MARCH’S PAGE FOR TEACHERS in the September ‘‘Normal Instructor and Primary Plans.”” All offers on that page are still in effect and the PREMIUMS offered apply to this page also. 





Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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THE SMEDLEY §& OLSEN SERIES 


WORK #2 PLAY 


WITH WORDS 


First steps in the recognition of pnnted words and sentences 
as symbols of ideas 
meee 
Panes) 
ae 

aon tee 





HALL § M°CREARY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 











Work and Play with Words is 
the title of a new book for be- 
ginners. Interesting and sug- 
gestive, isn’t it? Well, the book 
itself is just as interesting as its 
title suggests it might be. Asa 
matter of fact, Work and Play 
with Words is unique, but al- 
though it is different, very dif- 
ferent, from any other book, it 
is built upon pedagogical prin- 
ciples which long use has proved 
to be practical and effective in 
getting desired results. 


Although Work and Play with 
Words is a book for beginners, 
it is not a primer, nor a pre- 
primer. Instead, it is a book 
that prepares beginners for pri- 
mary reading. It does this by 
means of games and seat work, 
all of the material for which is 
provided in the book. By its use 
the elementary mechanics of 
reading are unconsciously mas- 
tered and a reading vocabulary 
of more than fifty common words 
is acquired. This is done so eas- 
ily and simply by the pupil and 
with such little effort on the 
part of the teacher that both 
are unconscious of the fact that 
they are going through an ex- 
perience that without Work and 
Play with Words is one of the 
most trying of the first year. 


Because Work and Play with 
Words is different, because it is 
practical, because it furnishes all 
the seat work needed for be- 
ginners, because it is inexpen- 
sive, because its material is or- 
ganized and logically developed, 
because each day’s lesson is dif- 
ferent and comes to the pupil as 
a surprise, and because we know 
that you will be more than 
pleased with it, we suggest that 
you satisfy your curiosity re- 
garding it by using the form 
printed below. 


The price of 
Work and Play with Words 
is 48 cents, postpaid. 


Money with order is not nec- 
essary. You can remit later or 
if you do not want to keep the 
book, put it back in the envelope, 
write “refused” across your ad- 
dress and hand package back to 
postman. We will pay return 
postage at this end. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 
428 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


Please send for examination subject to 
return a copy of Work and Play with 
Words. 


Se TTC LOTTE ee NET PIERS 
Position........... 


CO UES eee 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


American Citizenship Readings 


Although this personal comment is 
a trifle late as a matter of news, it is 
still early enough to be of interest, we 
are sure, to a large number of our 
readers. We refer to the connection 
made by Mr. Ray S. Erlandson with 
John Rudin & Company, Inc. of 
Chicago. Mr. Erlandson attained a 
very wide and highly favorable ac- 
quaintance with teachers from his po- 
sition for several years as assistant 
secretary and business manager of the 
National Education Association. He 
left that position, in which he had been 
wonderfully successful as an executive, 
some three years ago, to become con- 
nected with the International Council 
of Religious Education as _ business 
manager. His new position with John 
Rudin & Company, Inc. is as director 
of the department of education of that 
organization, and his work there will 
be in harmony with his training and 
tendencies and is a natural develop- 
ment of his former activities. The 
character of this work and his atti- 
tude concerning it is indicated in his 
letter accepting the proffered position, 
in which he says: 

“T am writing to acknowledge and 
accept the invitation to become asso- 
ciated with your organization in the 
development of this home and school 
program for character training. I be- 
lieve the time has come when parents 
and church leaders gladly welcome the 
contribution that organizations like 


| your own make to the general welfare 


of humanity. * * * * You present a 
definite constructive educational pro- 
gram for the stimulation of dormant 
religious impulses that will restore 
again the family altar and the habit 
of family worship. You seek to exalt 
the Word of God and encourage a closer 
study of the Bible and its teachings.” 

John Rudin & Company, Inc. are the 
publishers of “The Book of Life.” 
This is an eight-volume set of books 
of which we gave quite an extended re- 
view at the time of its publication 
about two years ago. It is sufficient to 
say now that it consists of some four 
thousand pages, presenting the Bible 
in the way that a modern writer would 
tell the story, retaining the utterances 
in actual Bible text but giving the back- 
ground a dramatic effect. It is chrono- 
logically arranged and contains a very 
large proportion of the Bible text, to- 
gether with a vast amount of other 
matter in harmony with it and assist- 
ing in its study and presentation. 

A product of Mr. Erlandson’s con- 
nection with this company and pre- 
pared by him is a booklet, “American 
Citizenship Readings: A Bible Read- 
ing Course for Every Day of the 
School Year, with Suggestions for 
Special Programs and_ Exercises.” 
This booklet is sent absolutely free to 
any teacher requesting it. In this 
booklet each month has a different 
topic and twenty selected readings 
bearing upon that topic are given for 
each month. In addition there are 
suggested variations for Bible reading 
exercises, memory verses cited and 
topical opening exercises. The fore- 
word is by A. E. Winship and an ex- 
tract from an address by Randall J. 
Condon, superintendent of the Cincin- 
nati schools and president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, delivered 
at the Philadelphia meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, is in- 
cluded. 

Thirty-nine states require or permit 
the reading of the Bible daily in the 
public school. The Bible readings in 
this booklet are designed as an aid for 
teachers who do read the Bible in their 
classes. The booklet will be found ex- 
tremely helpful and inspiring. 

Stronger than steel 

Is the sword of the Spirit; 

Swifter than arrows 

The light of the truth is; 

Greater than anger 

Is love, that subdueth! 
Longfellow. 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among its worshippers. 

Bryant. 
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The Happy Hour Readers 


Four Delightful Books for Teaching Reading 
in the First and Second Grades 





Prepared by LILLIAN 


Illustrated by FLORENC 





FIRST YEAR 
Book I—For First Half 
Book II—For Second Half 
SECOND YEAR 
Book III —For First Half 
Book VI—For Second Half 
W 

PREPAID PRICES 

Each Book in Strong Paper Covers 


E. JOHNSON and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG 
of the Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 


E E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HE Happy Hour Readers are designed to teach 

primary reading by making the subject so attrac- 

tive, so interesting, and so closely related to the 
everyday life of the child that its study will seem to 
him an enjoyable pastime rather than an irksome task, 

Instruction is based on the Sentence Method. By 
this method the child is led from individual senten- 
ces through groupings of sentences to continuous 
reading. Vocabulary and action are adapted from 
well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life 
and activities. The common idioms of a child’s con- 
versation, the easiest initial blends, and common 
words that the young pupil should know are devel- 
oped with frequent repetition. 

Separate volumes are provided for each half year’s 
work so that the little reader will start each new 
term with a new book and a fresh viewpoint. 








18 Cents Per Copy 
Each Book in Flexible Cloth Covers 
24 Cents Per Copy 
20 Per Cent Discount from 


Above Prices on Orders for 
15 or More Copies. 











The books (5x 7% inches in size) are attractive in 
appearance, printed on paper free from glare, and the 
type used is exceptionally clear. 
and lesson is illustrated in color. 

If used as basal texts these books will furnish the 
necessary fundamentals for the terms covered. As 
supplementary readers they offer material well grad- 
ed and adaptable to any system. 


Nearly every page 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 





Graded Language «xd Composition 


A Series of Seven Inexpensive Books Providing 
a Complete Course in Language for All Grades 


r ap 
Graded Language 
and Composition 


PUST and SECOND 
CAADES 
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By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Assisted by LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse School, 


HIS series of books strips Elementary 

Language and Composition of all 

non-essentials and presents the real 
and vital features of the subject, clearly 
and straightforwardly, in terms that chil- 
dren understand and through activities 
that interest them. 

Modern in method, these inexpensive 
textbooks begin with the first and second 
grades. The combined volume for the 
teacher’s use in these grades contains 
games and plays for language training, 
dramatization, stories for telling and re- 
production, and other material through 
which the child unconsciously absorbs 
the principles of language and is pre- 
pared for advanced work. 

The books containing the work for the 
third grade and for each grade thereafter 
are for the use of the children. These 
books carry on the work begun in the 
first two grades and form a continuous 
chain of instruction throughout all the 
grades. 

Some of the notable features of these 
books are: Systematic and thorough in- 


struction in letter writing; topical ar- 
rangement of subject matter; pronun- 
ciation drills; story method in teaching 
the “helping words”; practical study and 
use of synonyms; standard poems and 
prose selections with suggestions for 
teaching and study; special devices for 
teaching words frequently misused and 
misunderstood. 


PRICES, ETC. 


Books I and II are combined in one vol- 
ume for the teacher’s use in the first and 
second grades. The prepaid price is 30 
cents per copy in strong paper covers and 
35 cents in flexible cloth covers. 

Books III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, are for 
the pupils’ use in the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades respec- 
tively. The prepaid price of each book is 
18 cents per copy in strong paper covers 
and 24 cents in flexible cloth covers. 

20% discount from the above prices on 
orders for 15 or more copies. 

Order by grade number. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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Interior Decorating a 
t 


LEARN AT HOME 












$5,000 to $10,000 per year 
Take a high-salaried position, or start prof- 
itable business yourself—in full or spare 
time, Prominent New York decorators 
teach you by mail. Inside methods for pro- 
fessional or home practice. First practical 
me No special ability needed. 
NEW BOOK FREE 
Write postcard orletter for ittoday. Ex- 
plains opportunities and new 
short-cut. method of 
entering lucrative pro- 
fession. Get this book! 
National School of 
interior 
| Decoration, 477 
Dept. 411 " 
| 2 W.47th St., N.Y.¢, 


















The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 
in the world. 
Send 5c for our256-page catalog at once 





SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 














Hang Pictures, Maps, Charts, 
Clocks, Etc., With 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Things 
10c pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


Blue Seal Hectographs Produce Better 

" Note, 6x9, $1.40, 2 for 
Results at Low er Cost. $2.50: letter, 9x12, $2.50, 
2 for $4.50; cap, 9x15, $3.25, 2 for $5.50; Refill Composition, 
1b, tins 80¢; 2'4 Ib. $1.60; Ink, allcolors, 3 bottles for $1.00, 
6 for $1.50, Hecto Carbon, 9x13, doz. 75c. Special prices 
on quantities. Blue Seai Gelatine Sheets for continu- 
ous use, require nowashing. Easily fastened to a board or 
table, with thumb tacks. Same sizes as above; six sheets 
for $1.50, $2.90, $3.75, respectively, Send trial order. 
Postage prepaid on all orders P itt Money 
BackGuarantee. Free: Liberty Bell and other pictures that duplicate. 
ARGUS MFG. CO., 38 1-2 Park Place, New York. N. ¥. 
























LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 














Now For Christmas 


Sunshine Christmas Book by Marie Irish. The 
latest and best book for all grades. Contains every- 
thing needed to round out asplendid program—recita- 
tions, dial es, drills, songs, monologues, etc. 40 cts. 
Kiddies Christmas Book. A dandy book for 
primary children. Everything fora complete pro- 
gram, 40 cts, Send for Free Catalogue of Entertainments. 


The Willis N. Bugbee Co., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y- 























Brighten the schoolroom 
with Christmas colors 


Maketheschoolroomthecenterof holiday happiness. 
The children will have heaps of fun helping to deco- 
rate, It is easy and inexpensive with the help of the 
New Dennison Christmas Book 
This 24-page book (27th edition just out) illustrated 
in colors,contains a wealth of information on Christ- 
mas decorating. It shows you hew to make wall 
borders, posters, banners, window decorations, It 
illustrates many little gifts which children can make. 
Get this valuable book from your stationer, depart- 
ment store or druggist, where you can also get Den- 
nison’s Christmas goods, Or send the coupon with 
ten cents (fifteen in Canada.) 
DENNISON’S, Dept.M7, Framingham, Mass. 
I enclose ten cents (fifteen in Canada) for the new 
(27th edition) Christmas Book. 


Name 





Address 





If you wish the catalogue of School 
Supplies, check here ( ° 















Testing the Use of Films in | 
School 


Dr. Thomas E, Finegan, formerly 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania and a leader in 
American educational circles, has un- 
dertaken to supervise extensive exper- 
imental tests into the adaptability of 
motion pictures for school use. The 
tests are to be conducted by the East- 
man Kodak Company in the cities of 
Rochester, Detroit, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, New York, Kansas City, Atlanta, 
Newton, Mass., and Winston-Salem, 
S.C. They will not interfere with reg- | 
ular school work, and will be confined 
to fourth, fifth, and sixth grades and 
junior high schools. Dr. Finegan’s 
headquarters will be in Rochester, the 
home of the Eastman Kodak Company. 
For some time this corporation, under 
the leadership of its founder, George 
Eastman, has considered a_ survey 
which would demonstrate in just what 
ways and how practicably the motion 
picture as a visual aid in schools could 
be utilized. In an interview which ap- 
peared in the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle recently, Dr. Finegan said: 

“Development of the school film idea 
has been in progress for some time. It 
was given impetus last March, when Mr. 
Eastman called a conference of noted 
educators in Rochester to consider the 
possibilities of film as a supplemental | 
aid to education. All of the men con- 
sulted by Mr. Eastman were convinced 
that the idea is practical. | 

“The Eastman experiment is being 
approached with a vision and spirit 
which should render it possible to de- 
termine whether either or both of these 
aspects of the general proposition may 
be solved. It must be shown that it is 
possible to produce the character of 
teaching films which will yield a meas- 
urable result in classroom work of suf- 
ficient value to make their use of real 
service, and if such films are used and 
the result achieved it must be made 
possible to produce and distribute these 
films to the schools at a price which 
will make it practical and feasible for | 
the schools to provide for them. 

“The fact that a corporation of the | 
commercial standing of the Eastman | 
Kodak Company is willing to invest the 
large amount of funds essential to this 
experiment must be regarded as evi- 
dence that the company believes these 
results can be obtained. 

“Tt is not the plan of Mr. Eastman to 
produce films that will take the atten- 
tion of pupils off the subjects being 
studied. The films will fit perfectly 
into the scheme of the textbooks. Films 
will be designed to place outstandingly 
before the pupils the most important 
points of the lessons before them.” 

Dr. Finegan urges that teachers and 
school officers throughout the country 
extend every assistance and co-opera- 
tion possible in this movement which he 
regards as an invaluable service to the 
educational interests of the nation. 








“The Story of Dynamite” is the 
title of the latest addition to the list 
of educational motion picture films dis- 
tributed by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, for the pur- 
pose of visualizing various phases of 
the mining and allied industries. The 
film, which was produced in co-opera- 
tion with one of the larger explosives- 
manufacturing companies, depicts viv- 
idly modern methods of the manufac- 
ture of high explosives and illustrates 
the importance of dynamite in the 
mining, industrial and agricultural life 
of the country. Copies of this educa- 
tional motion picture film may be ob- 
tained free of charge for exhibition 
purposes by schools, churches, clubs, 
civic bodies, and other organizations, 
by applying to the Bureau of Mines, 
4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SONGS —- JOKES PLAYS OPERETTAS 


MONOLOGS, WIGS 3 AND 4 PART SONGS 
Vy 





For all kinds of AMAT} 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
LODGES, CHURCHES, Etc. 


These books are a great help 
Pawel nsioeerel Guide Coed Hy qo yey 


Vola, 1-2:3, 50 each 25 Rip Roaring Parodies 5 
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Bring A Master Music 
Teacher To Your Home 


[N your spare time at home, with no interterence 

with your regular work, you can now become an 
accomplished musician, and enjoy the pleasure, the 
social prestige and the financial rewards that music 
will bring to you. 


HERE IS THE OPPORTUNITY YOU 
HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 


If you could afford the time and the large amount of money necessary 
to attend a resident conservatory to gain the musical training that would 
mean so much to you, then you would have a wide choice among many 
high-grade musical institutions. 


If, however, you cannot go away to a conservatory, but must gain your 
musical training at home and in the time left over from that required 
by your regular duties, then there is ONLY ONE institution that can 
offer you musical training of the high grade and character that will 
insure your real success—The University Extension Conservatory. 


This great musical organization—now in its 25th successful year has 
developed and trained more accomplished musicians and more success- 
ful teachers than any other musical school in existence. Over 200,000 
students enrolled. 


Now You Can Quickly Achieve Success in Music 


University Extension Conservatory courses, under the direction of mas- 
ter teachers, are intensely interesting and amazingly easy to master. 
The personal, painstaking and interested guidance of our highly quali- 
fied instructors will insure your rapid progress and your success in 
music. Our Courses and Methods have received the approval and en- 
dorsement of great musicians and recognized schools and conserva- 
tories throughout the country. They will quickly and surely open wide 
to you the doors to the realization of your mental ambitions. 


If you are a beginner, without any musical training whatever, you will 
find the University Extension Conservatory Course you choose to be so 
clear, so plain, so fully illustrated and explained, that you will be sur- 
prised and delighted that music may be made so easy and interesting, 
and your progress so rapid. 


If you are a teacher, or advanced musician, the University Extension 
Conservatory Courses will open to you new opportunities, higher recog- 
nition and greater income. Thousands of tcachers have found our 
Normal Piano Course, Harmony, and other advanced courses to be 
wonderful investments that pay big dividends. School teachers find in 
our Public School Music Course the means of higher rating and greatly 
increased earnings. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE LESSONS—FREE 


Whatever your musical ambitions may be, you are cordially invited to 
send for full details of our wonderful and exclusive method of musical 
training. Check the Course on the coupon that interests you most and 
we will send you not only our interesting 48 page Catalogue, but also a 
number of sample lessons from the Course you select—absolutely free. 


The sample lessons, more than anything else, will prove to you how 
completely we have mastered the problem of high-grade, approved 
musical training by Extension Methods, and also how easily and quickly 
you can achieve real success in music right in your own home in but a 
fraction of the cost in time and money you may have thought necessary. 
You will incur no obligation whatever in sending for this interesting and 
convincing evidence. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, DEPT. D-70 
LANGLEY AVENUE AND 4ist STREET, CHICAGO 


——CHECK AND MAIL THE COUPON NOW—— 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D 70. 

Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me, free and without obligation, your 48 Page Catalogue, giving 
full details of your Courses and Methods, and also sample lessons from the 
Course I have marked with an X below. 


Piano, Course for Students Violin History of Music 
|_| Piano, Normal Training Mandolin Voice 

Course for Music Teachers | | Guitar Public School Music 
{ | Cornet, Amateur Banjo Harmony 


Organ (Reed) | | Choral Conducting 


Advanced Composition 


| | Cornet, Professional 

|_| Ear Training and Sight Singing 
eo a a sa taco eas aii neo clcaas a 
Street Number 


City . | ee 





A few words regarding your musical training and experience, if any, and 
also your plans, will be helpful to us in giving you just the information 
you want. 
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| EADING advertisements is something of a sport in itself. 
a bit of adventure in prospecting thru a magazine full of ads until 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Discoveries! 


you come to something that looks promising to you. 


And when you send for such an article, occasionally you will receive 
something of such unique and unexpected value that you feel you have 
made almost a discovery. We venture to say that if you heed this ad- 


vertisement, and send for 


never again do without. 


mar. 





be causing confusion. 


ideal, 


for $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


year by sending in the coupon below. 


The Complete Outline of English 
Grammar on a SINGLE CHART, 


you'll agree that you have discovered an indispensable teaching aid— 
one that will save you many hours of valuable time—one that you will 


The Complete Outline of English Grammar presents, on a single 
chart, in simplified outline form, a complete resume of English gram- 
It is more comprehensive than any standard textbook. There is 
a sentence, clause, phrase, or word to illustrate each point. 
tion of grammar which a pupil may raise can be readily explained from 
the chart, and comparisons made with similar constructions which may 
By having the entire subject spread out before 
him, the pupil quickly clears up many of his difficulties, and acquires 
a thorough understanding of grammar in a remarkably short time. 
authoritative reference chart for hanging in your schoolroom. 
Recommended by prominent authorities. 

The Complete Outline, now available in revised and enlarged form, 
is printed on heavy chart paper 24 in. x 30 in., in two colors and sells 


Whether you teach in a city school or in a rural school, if you have a 
class in language or grammar, save yourself hours of valuable time this 


Sent Subject to Your Approval 


There’s 


Any ques- 


An 
















a Single Chart, in two colors. 
C. O. D. 
days and have my money refunded. 
Name__ 


Address____ 


R. BAERMAN, Publisher, 159 N. Grotto St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me, postpaid, The Complete Outline of English Grammar on 
I enclose check for $1.65 (or) Please send 
If I am not thoroughly pleased, I may return the chart within five 














A NEW PALMER METHOD HANDWRITING 
MANUAL FOR THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 
This is another self-teaching text-book, and an IMPORTANT LINK IN THE PALMER 
METHOD SERIES. The instructional part of this new book alternates between teachers 
and pupils, with such simplified language in the paragraphs to pupils as will fit the under- 


standing of those in third and fourth grades. 


The simplified drills lead directly to movement application in making letters and writing 


words and sentences. 
The diagrams of main and connective slant; 


the three elements and their application 


to capitals, are some of the new outstanding practical features. 
Measuring the Process and Product 


The last seven pages of this new text-book of Palmer Method Handwriting for third and 
fourth grade teachers and pupils deal specifically with the scientific plan of measuring 
the process and product of muscular movement development and its application to writing. 
There are photo-engraved specimens (3 each) from third and fourth grade pupils for 
This is an entirely new feature in a text-book on practical hand- 


purposes of comparison, 
writing and is making a strong appeal to teachers. 


Retail price 15 cents with a special discount to schools. 


A FREE SAMPLE COPY will be sent postpaid to any superintendent, 


teacher who will write to our nearest office for it. 
THE » N. PALMER 


New York, N. 
Cedar TRY Iowa. 


55 Fifth Ave., 
Palmer Building, 


COMPANY 


2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon. 


principal or 











Something New! “The True Blue Song Book” 


Contains the words and music to over 160 Old Time Favorite songs 
together with some of the newer songs, which are especially adapt- 
ed to school use, community singing, Parent Teachers’ Meetings, etc. 
Fully covers and explains the rudiments of music written in simple 
form so that anyone may readily understand the method of teach- 


ing this subject. 


order. 
Price Single Copies 





(Postpa 








Per Dozen 








The Nation’s 
Choicest Gems 





As a special feature ten pages of this new and attractive book are 
devoted to responsive readings for opening exercises. 


Use margin of page to write your name and address in placing 


id) 


Published by 


OMAHA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


“Everything for Schools” Omaha, Nebraska. 




































Basketry Materials Catalog and directions 15c. 


Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, aes 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 EverettSt., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 


SELLY 


WR pel 


ITERS’ SOCIETY, 


OUR STORIES, Poems, 
Articles, Plays, Etc. 


authors. Submit manuscri 


pts to 
10 Hannibal, Mo. 
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Little Tricks to Do with 
Figures 


Among the most interesting number 
stunts with which it is comparatively 
easy to mystify one’s friends are “boom- 
erang” tricks, so called because of the 
process of sending a number forward 
by addition and multiplication, and 
bringing it back by subtraction and 
division. 

In an amusing game of this nature, 
says Popular Science Monthly, one may 
determine a person’s age. Supposing 
the subject’s age is 15 years, this is the 
way you would determine it: 

Tell the subject first to multiply by 
2 the number of the month in which he 
was born. Say he was born in August, 
or the eighth month, then 


Multiply by 50. 
Add age (15) 
Subtract 365.................... 





The subject does all this figuring as 
you direct and gives you the final to- 
tal, 815. You are then able to tell him 
he was born in August (first number, 
8) and is 15 years old (last two num- 
bers). 

A more elaborate stunt is to deter- 
mine a figure erased from a series. Ask 
someone to think of four or five figures, 
or even more. Say he takes 45938. Tell 
him to add the separate digits; 4 plus 5 
plus 9 plus 3 plus 8 equals 29. Have 
him subtract the result (29) from the 
original figures, which leaves 45909. 
Then have him strike out one figure 
from the 45909. Ciphers cannot be 
stricken. Say he strikes out the 4. 
Then have him total the figures that 
are left. 

Five plus 9 plus 9 equals 23. This 
total he gives you. You then think of 
the nearest multiple of 9 higher than 
the total, which in this case would be 
27 (3 times 9). You then subtract the 
total, 23, from 27, leaving 4, which you 
tell him is the number he struck out. 
If the total he gives you is an equal 
multiple of 9 such as 18, 27, or 36, then 
the number he struck out is a 9. 

A similar trick appears very mysti- 
fying. Ask a person to think of two 

numbers, from 1 to 6. You then offer 


to tell him what the numbers are. 
This is the way to do it: 
4 times 4... bg equals 8 
ee ee OEE es equals 13 
Multiply by 5.................... equals 65 
Add second number, 6......equals 71 





You then ask to be told the total. 
From the total (71 in this case) you 
subtract 25, leaving 46. This number 
at the left in the final figure is the first 
number chosen, and the number on the 
right is the second. 


One thousand boys of normal or 
superior intelligence, who for special 
reasons have fallen behind in their 
studies, are given an opportunity to 
rehabilitate themselves and to com- 
plete two terms’ work in one at one of 
the Brooklyn, N. Y., schools. All 
classes of society are represented in 
the school—boys of wealthy families 
who have missed school because of 
travel, boys kept out by illness, and 
sons of foreign-born parents who 
speak English with difficulty. The pu- 
pils appreciate the opportunity given 
them, and study well. More than 400 
applicants had to be turned away this 
fall because of lack of room. 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


(Revised and Enlarged Edition) 

















02S See 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock’”’ which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. gong rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me 
Alouette 

America 

America & Beautiful 
Annie La 

Anvil Chorus 


Syne 
B Black Sheep 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 


public 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
prose, The (Round) 


The 
e@ Back to Old 


i 
Comin’ "Thro? the Rye 
Cradle Song—Brahms 
Darling Nelly Gray 
sad the Hall 
ine Eyes 


Dix (T 
Drink to + Only Wich 


The 

Sweet Afton 
the roubadour 
Ge iown, Mos 

God_ Be With You Till 


We piest es age in 
God Native 


Lan 1d 

Good Night (Bosna) 

Good Night, Ladi 

Graduation Song 

Gymnastic Raliet, 

Hail to the Chi 

— The Hensia Anges 
Sin, ‘ara’s Halls 

—. * That Once Thro’ 

Holy, Holy, Holy 

Home, Sweet Home 
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O Me! ™O My! (A Toast) 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
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When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly 
When You an nd I Were 
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While Shepherds Watched 
Their 
Work, for the Night is 
Coming 








—and 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as you 
need for your school. You will find it the 
biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 

(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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ILN.S. HISTORY CARDS 
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PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE U. 
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SERIES A 
From the Discovery of America 
through the Period of Colonization 


The Vikings in America 
Famous Old World Explorers 
Columbus in America, Map & Pictures 
Ponce de Leon in Florida 
Balboa Discovering Pacific 
De Soto Discovering Mississippi 
Other Spanish Explorers 
Map & Portraits 


Cle Coho ee 


Daun 


Eng. Explorers—Cabots. 
Eng. Explorers—Sir Francis Drake 
Eng. Explorers—Sir Walter Raleigh 
Fr. Explorers—Cartier & St. Lawrence 
Fr. Explorers—Champlain & Quebec 
Fr. Explorers—Robert La Salle 
Fr. Expl.—Marquette, Joliet, Hennepin 
Dutch Explorers—Henry Hudson 
Settlement of Jamestown, Va. 
Pocahontas & John Smith 
Plymouth Colony 
The Pilgrims—Alden & Priscilla 
Pilgrims Celebrating First Harvest 
Mass. Bay Colony—The Puritans 
Roger Williams & Rhode Island 
Settlement of Conn, Fight with Indians 
Purchase of Manhattan Island 

Scene in New Amsterdam 
The Dutch Surrender to England 
Penn Making Treaty with Indians 
The Society of Friends—Quakers 
Calvert and Maryland 
Oglethorpe and Georgia 


SERIES B 

Early Intercolonial Wars, French-Indian 
War and The American Revolution 

Fr. Claims in America, Map & Portraits 
The Intercolonial Wars 

‘r. & Indian War—Washington’s Mission 
Fr. & Indian War—Braddock’s Defeat 
Mr. & Indian War—Acadians 
Fr. & Indian War—Capture of Quebec 
ndian Allies of French & English 
Settlement of Ky. & Tenn. Boone 
Causes of Am. Revolution, Stamp Act 
Causes of Am, Rev. Boston Tea Party 
fen Who Helped the American Cause 
-atrick Henry's Famous Speech 
’aul Revere’s Ride 
First Shot at Lexington 
Vashington Taking Command 
Battle of Bunker Hill 
Signing Declaration of Independence 
War in Middie States. Map & Portraits 
Nathan Hale Caught by Enemy 
Washington Crossing the Delaware 
Foreigners Who Aided American Cause 
The Winter at Valley Forge 
Surrender of Burgoyne 
Franklin at Court of France 
Famous Women of American Revolution 
Clark in Northwest. Map & Portrait 
Capture of Stony Point 
Paul Jones Captures ‘‘Serapis” 
War in South. Map & Portraits 
Surrender of Cornwallis 
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Make Happy Classroom Hours 
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SERIES C 
From the Adoption of the Consti- 
tution to the Civil War 





Pictorial History of the United States 





Just the right Size 


for use with Pupils Size of 





120 CARDS 


43/, x 354 inches 


Printed on fine 


Cards White Cardboard 








The 120 I. N. S. History Cards present authentic Pictures and Historical 
Maps of the main events in American History. 


They are arranged in chronological order from the Discovery of America 
to the present time. 


On the back of every card is given 


full information about pictures, im- 


portant dates and questions on the subject. 


The 120 Cards are divided 


into 4 Series, (A-B-C-D) 


of 30 Cards each, corresponding to the main periods 


of American History. 


Teachers may order sets of 


any one of the four Series. 


A Set of I. N. S. History Cards in the hands of 


each of your pupils 


1. Will add an element of play and dramatic and visual appeal to the 


study of history. 


2. Will present a perfect review of the material in your text book. 
3. Will be just the thing for pasting in the history note books. 
4. Will help them learn their history and love their history lesson. 








Price 30c. Per Set for Each Series 
THIRTY CARDS IN EACH SET 












SPECIAL PRICES FOR CLASS ORDERS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


INTERSTATE NEWS SERVICE 


61 Constitutional Convention in Session 
62 Authors & Birthplace of Constitution 
13 Inauguration of Washington 

64 Important Inventions—Cotton-Gin 

45 Louisiana Purchase. Map & Portraits 
66 Lewis-Clark Expedition 


67 Tripoli—Burning of 8S. S. “Philadelphia” 
68 Development of Steam Power—Jas. Watt 
69 Develop, of Steam Power—‘Clermont”’ 
70 War 1812—“Constitution’’—“‘Guerriere” 
71 War 1812—Perry at Lake Erie 

72 War 1812—City of Washington Captured 
73 War 1812—Ft. McHenry, Nat'l Anthem 
74 War 1812—Jackson at New Orleans 

75 Purchase of Florida. Map & Portrait 
76 Erie Canal—Mode of Travel 

77 Dev. of Steam Power—First Ocean Liner 
78 Clay, Calhoun, Jackson, Webster 

79 Dev. of Steam Power—First R. R. Engine 
80 Important Inventions—Telegraph 

81 Important Inventions—McCormick Reaper 
82 Important Inventions—Ether in Surgery 
83 Important Inventions—Sewing Machine 
84 Goodyear, Ericcson, Westinghouse 

5 Fremont Exploring Rocky Mountains 
86 Mexican War—Scott Entering City of Mex, 
87 Land Gains West—Oregon, Mex. Cession 
88 Discovery of Gold in California 

89 Pioneers Journeying West 

90 Great American Writers of this Period 





SERIES D 
From the Beginning of the Civil War 
to the Present Time 
91 Abolitionists 
92 Abraham Lincoln—Log Cabin 
93 Secession of So, States. Map & Portraits 


94 Beginning of Civil War. Ft. Sumter 
95 “‘Keasarge’’ Defeats ‘‘Alabama”’ 
96 ‘Merrimac’ and “Monitor” in action 


Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation 
98 Gettysburg and Vicksburg 

99 Sherman's March to the Sea 

End of War 

101 Transportation—Old Methods 

102 Laying the First Atlantic Cable 
Alaska Acquisition. Map & Picture 
104 Transportation—New Methods 
Inventors in Field of Electricity 
Spanish-American War—Cuba 

107 Spanish-American War—Manila, P. L 
108 Our Island Possessions 

109 The Age of Steel 

Agricultural Implements 

Inventions in Field of Aviation 
Discovery of the North Pole 
Panama Canal 
Transportation—Modern 
Transportation—Automotive 

World War—Declaration of War 
World War—Action Abroad 

World War—Troops Returning 

Peace. Palace of Versailles 

League of Nations in Session 
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No Minimum Age Limit 


By a decision of the Nebraska State 
Supreme Court it is determined that 
the State Superintendent has no au- 
thority in law to establish a minimum 
age requirement for the issuance of a 
teacher’s certificate. For some years 
it has been the rule in that state to re- 
quire a minimum age of seventeen 
years, but about two years ago on ac- 
count of the large supply of available 
teachers and in what was considered 
the interest of the schools this mini- 
mum age requirement was advanced to 
eighteen years. This was done under 
the authority of the superintendent 
based upon the provision in the law 
stating his duties, one of which is “To 
improve the efficiency of teachers and 
advance the common cause of educa- 
tion of the state.” 

During the past summer this rule 
was brought into question by a young 
girl who had met all of her require- 
ments for a certificate except that of 
being eighteen years of age. Proceed- 
ings were brought on the claim that the 
State Superintendent had exceeded his 
legal authority. An order was asked 
compelling him to issue a teacher’s cer- 
tificate to this applicant. By the deci- 
sion of the court this order was grant- 
ed. By this ruling the age requirement 
is entirely removed and since it was 
made a certificate has been issued to at 
least one girl who was only fifteen 
years of age. . 

The court decision made no criticism 
upon the proper purpose of the super- 
intendent’s regulation but was based 
entirely upon the strict interpretation 
of the law which will evidently under 
this impetus be remedied. 





Visiting the Kindergarten 


A plea for all mothers to visit, as im- 
partial observers, the kindergarten at- 
tended by their children is made by 
Helen Shaw Thorngate in Hygeia for 
October. By doing this they may dis- 
cover many defects of personality, char- 
acter or health that, if remedied, will 
greatly increase their children’s chance 
of success and happiness in school and 
in life. 

Habits of teasing, pouting or thumb- 
sucking that may have seemed childish 
and attractive at home loom unpleas- 
antly in the impartial light of the class- 
room. Restlessness, inattention, delayed 
obedience may never have been noticed 
until the mother compares her child 





with other normal children of his age. 

Whether it is enlarged tonsils or a 
malnourished condition or faulty habits 
that make it difficult for the child to 
follow the teacher’s directions, to work 
and play happily with companions, the 
cause should be discovered and cor- 
rected before the child reaches first 
grade. The mother may find by study- 
ing her child in his classroom just what | 
his difficulty is. Then she can herself | 
help him to learn how to adjust himself 
to the social group. 





Of teachers in public schools of 
New Jersey, 33.9 per cent are gradu- 
ates of normal schools of the state, 19 
per cent are college graduates, 17.9 
per cent are graduates of normal 
schools in other states, 12.3 per cent 
are graduates of city training schools, 
and 16.9 per cent hold no diploma 
from a normal school, college, or city 





training school. 


A Problem in New York State | 


In New York State, where the nor- 
mal schools were developed with a high 
school department, the policy of the 
State Department of Education has 


been for several years to gradually 
eliminate high school students, on the 
basis that it is preferable for the vil- 
lages concerned to maintain their own 
high schools. This policy is being put 
into effect gradually, so as to cause as 
little confusion and inconvenience as 
possible, but some difficulty has been 
inevitable. In Brockport, this year, 
bona fide residents of the village will 
be accepted, as well as all students due 
to graduate in 1927. No other students 
will be received from surrounding vil- 
lages, which have for years been accus- 
tomed to sending their high school stu- 
dents to Brockport. Business and pro- 
fessional men of the town, realizing the 


seriousness of the situation, have under- | 


taken to place it before the public and 
develop plans for solution of tae prob- 
lem. 


The Educational Screen, Inc., No. 5 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, has recently is- 
sued the fourth edition of “1000 and 
One,” which it also designates as “The 
Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films.” 
This is the result of many months of 
work in gathering data from all sources 
on existing films coming under that 
designation. The films are carefully 
classified as to character, with number 
of reels, and the distributors from 
whom they can be secured. There is 
also a complete list of distributors and 
exchanges. It is certainly a most valu- 
able compilation for schools making 
use of the non-theatrical film. 





Negroes in American Colleges 


According to a recent article in The 
Crisis, more than 8,600 Negro students 
were enrolled last year in American 
colleges and universities, over 7,000 of 
this number being in Negro colleges, 
and 1,600 in white institutions. The 
former conferred degrees on more than 
1,000 students. There were 100 gradu- 
ates in medicine, 72 in dentistry, 38 in 
pharmacy, 37 in law, and 47 in theol- 
ogy. In addition, the big northern uni- 

versities conferred degrees on about 

300 Negro students. Several received 
the degree of Ph.D., and a number were 
elected to membership in Phi Beta Kap- 
pa. The number graduating last year 
was about three times as great as that 
of five years ago. Among the M. A. 
|graduates at Harvard was Countee 
| Cullen, the young Negro poet who last 
' year won the Witter Bynner poetry 
prize in a national competition open to 
all college students. 





A thorough survey of the training 
facilities and other problems of New 
Jersey’s five normal schools is to be 
made by State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion John H. Logan to formulate a ten- 
| year program of expansion and im- 
provement. Prof. G. C. Gamble of the 
Teachers’ College at Greeley, Col., will 
be technical adviser in this survey. He 
made similar studies of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Colorado colleges and also of 
city schools. It is planned to include 
such questions as the financing of teach- 
er training, building program, courses 
of study for the training schools, and 
the important question of the devel- 
opment of a teachers’ training college 
|to prepare high school teachers. 
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While the limited number lasts — this fascinating booklet, 
describing Mosher’s amazing Bibelot, and explaining 
how its unique contents are fixed indelibly in the memory 
—jis offered you without cost or obligation to introduce 


“The Bibelot”—Suppressed Writings 


and Lost Masterpieces 


HINK of it! A book that reveals to 

you the richest treasures of litera- 

ture, suppressed through the ages— 
that guides you unerringly to the finest 
creations of literary genius, masters 
like Sappho, Wilde, Villon, Blake—that 
offers you the very best of romance, 
love, philosophy, art, history and travel 
ever written during the last 2000 years 
—now yours ABSOLUTELY FREE— 
simply for signing the coupon! 


The Fascinating Story of 
The Bibelot 


Who was Thomas Bird Mosher, the 
discoverer of lost masterpieces? What 
is the strange story behind The Bibelot 
which people praise so highly? 

At the age of 13 Mosher was sent to 
sea in his father’s clipper ship. In the 
cabin he found a shelf of the world’s 


classics. And from five years of com- 
panionship—with only this score of 
books—came Mosher’s love of adven- 


ture, and of rare, fine literature. 
Searching for lost masterpieces be- 
came his life-work. He traveled the 
world—he spent thousands of dollars— 
ee SS SS SS SS eo 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 1911 
50 West 47th St., New York City 
Gentlemen: You may send me without cost or any 
obligation the book “‘Distinguished Reading,”’ con- 
taining a description of The Bibelot, specimen 
pages, and the plan which makes this cultured 
reading stick within the memory. 


of 300 Famous Authors 


in seeking out these books he cherished 
—unearthing gems of forgotten litera- 
ture such as our world had never seen! 


Mosher’s Secret 


And little by little he gathered to- 
gether a vast library at his home in 
Portland—over 10,000 volumes from the 
master writers of all time—privately 
printed, rare first editions that only the 
keenest literary judgment could select, 
and even a fortune could not buy! 

Then, every month for twenty years, 
Mosher sent out to his friends a little 
magazine—The Bibelot—from his pri- 
vate library. It contained, in the finest 
printing imaginable, the choicest selec- 
tions of literature. Its fame grew 
steadily, and it soon numbered among 
its readers an ever-widening company 
of distinguished leaders and lovers of 
fine writing! 

Mosher died a few years ago—but the 
Bibelot still lives! It is now being re- 
published in twenty volumes which du- 
plicate the original issue in beauty of 
binding and printing. No similar li- 
brary has ever been gathered before. 
None contains so exclusively the high- 
est flights of imagination from the 
greatest authors who ever lived. 


Coupon Brings Amazing 
Book—F ree! 


If you really want relief from ordinary, 
humdrum, flavorless reading send at once for 
the FREE booklet “Distinguished Reading’’, 


NI. isvicn ibis intaiatitnidaiesa vedeseesiiehecntndeinisebanbplpentabiligs 
which guides you through charming passages 
of beauty to this wonderfully enchanting col- 

Address lection of forgotten masterpieces. No post- 
age necessary—no obligation of any kind. 
Mail coupon today—and be sure of your 

ess re FREE copy! 
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High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


= FiIPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
$3 Made from any good photograph 
ee riginal returned. 

Size 2%x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 











earn big money at home en 


TEACHERS 


ten-lesson mail course, $10 


CLARENCE C. FRENCH (Parisian professor) , Saugatuck, Mich. 


grossing diplomas. Coumiate TEACHERS—Earn a Trip to Europe 


Organizing co-operative tours 200 colleges. All expense. 37 
days $295. 60 days $490. STUDENT TOURS, Wellesley, Mass. 




















HOOT MON! Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 
Raise funds for your School, Christian . ‘ 5 
Endeavor, Sunday School or other Scotmints Co., Inc., Desk W.t. M1, Jersey City, N. J. 
Charch Societies, selling delicious Scot- = 
mints. Six flavors—-Peppermint, Yeast, Send «+++++ packages of Scotmints (express 
Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and or parcel post prepaid). 
Licorice. Sell for 5c. Everybody has q 
a alates and everybody likes Scotmints. [| +++:- Peppermint sees Yeast sees. Licorice 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED eee Wintergreen ....Clove....Cinnamon 
We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in TSE Se ee eee Ae 
any quantities and any sssortment of ene seer rene. rer eoeeereee 
flavors. + 
Street ...-cccccccecccccceceeeeeeeeeeeweeeeranes 
For For For 
320 Pkgs. 500 Pkgs. 1000 Pkgs. Citys ccececcceneeceseeeeneeees State..cececceves 
Sells For - = $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 BanOGh. oo. cccccscssveccvsecsvecsescescccvesseos 
Costs You es 9.00 13.50 26.00 
woe ae Church «....0-sceeecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeererereneee 
YOUR PROFIT $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 Pastor. ......ssseecereveee Society..+s+s-eseeees 
SCOTMINTS co., Inc., Desk N.1.-11, Jersey City, N. J. Reference .......0-scceeeceeeeneeeerneeeesereee 














American Education Week 
November 7-13, 1926 


The following program for obser- 
vance of American Education Week 
this year is projected by the National 
Education Association, the American 
Legion, and other organizations. It 
is merely suggestive. More and more 
various states and communities are 
taking the initiative and developing 
programs of their own. The purpose 
of American Education Week is to ac- 
quaint the~public with the work and 
needs of the schools. Every program 
— be organized to accomplish that 
end. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 7 
For God and Country Day 


1. Education in the home. 
2. Education in the school. 
3. Education in the church. 


Monpay, NOVEMBER 8 
Constitutional Rights Day 


1. Every personal right implies a re- 
ciprocal obligation to respect the same 
right for others. 

2. Liberty which does not consider 
the public welfare is license. 

8. A demand for personal liberty 
which is not prefaced by a pledge of 
service to the cause of liberty is selfish 
and unreasonable. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
Patriotism Day 


Patriotism: a fulfilment of individ- 
ual obligations to the community, 
state, and nation in peace or in war; 
a wholesome respect for the symbols 
of the commonwealth; and a will to de- 
fend the principles of liberty, equality, 
justice, and tolerance which actuated 
our forefathers to found it. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
Equal Opportunity Day 


1. The adequate education of youth 
is one of the few paramount duties of 
an enlightened government. 

2. An illiterate adult is not a dis- 
grace to himself, but to his educated 
fellow-citizens. 

8. There is no Americanization, in 
the true sense of the word, which does 
not educate the immigrant to meet 
the problems of everyday American 
life. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
Armistice Day 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 12 
Know Your School Day 


1. The school must be kept abreast 
of science and invention. 

2. A little invested in education 
saves much expended on poverty, dis- 
ease, and crime. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
Community Day 


1. Adequate parks and playgrounds 
for every community. 

2. Increased availability of good 
books through public libraries. 

3. Cultivation of common interests 
in sports, music, art, and other whole- 
some fields for the improvement of 
civic unity. . 

4. Every schoolhouse a community 
center. 


Suggestions for Churches, Chambers 
of Commerce, Labor Organizations, 
Women’s Organizations, Fraternal 
Bodies, Luncheon Clubs, and other co- 
operating agencies. ; 

1. Urge the mayor to issue a proc- 
lamation setting aside this week as 
American Education Week and asking 
the people to co-operate. : 

2. Urge the newspapers to give all 
space possible to educational matters, 
articles, editorials, and news material, 
including the printing of this program 
in full. ¢ 

3. Urge the merchants to use window 
displays appropriate for the occasion. 
Urge them to devote as much space 
as possible to matters of education in 
their newspaper advertisements. 

4, Ask the moving picture theaters 








to flash slides on the screen urging the 
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people to visit the schools and study 
educational questions. 

5. Urge program managers of radio 
broadcasting stations to feature educa- 
tional addresses and school programs. 

6. Have speakers at all public meet- 
ings held that week talk a few minutes 
on the necessity of education. 

7. Cooperate with the educational 
officials and other patriotic, civic, and 
fraternal organizations. 

8. Advertise American Education 
Week on letterheads and envelopes. 

9. Urge ministers of all denomina- 
tions to preach upon the subject of edu- 
cation, Sunday, November 7. 


The Rural School Health 
Program 


From a series of suggestions as to 
how this can be made more efficient, 
prepared by Florence A. Sherman, 
Assistant Medical Inspector of Schools 
of New York, these are given under 
eee “How the Teacher Can 

id”: 


By making health a personal asset. 

By radiating health by example and 
enthusiasm. 

By being an example in personal 
hygiene, cleanliness, clothing, etc. 

By believing in the practice and 
teaching of daily health habits, such 
as plenty of sleep, plenty of fresh 
air, right food habits and combina- 
tions, baths, mouth hygiene, water 
drinking, toilet habits, posture, breath- 
ing, play, cheerful thinking, etc. 

By seeing that the classrooms are 
kept well ventilated and in as health- 
ful condition as possible during school 
hours. 

By seeing that the toilets are prop- 
erly provided for and in wholesome 
condition. 

By seeing that the drinking water is 
pure, fresh and well protected. 

By being keenly interested in all 
school health activities, stimulating 
greater endeavor to keep well; teach- 
er, pupils, parents, school doctor, 
nurse working together to make this 
possible, 

By making the physical exercise 
drill snappy and worth something. 

going over health records on 
which physical defects are noted, 
monthly, and making a personal effort 
to bring about corrections, by talking 
with the child, and communicating with 
parent by note, or personal interview. 

By knowing, if possible, the parents 
of every child and endeavoring to work 
in closest co-operation with them. 

By working in close cooperation with 
all health activities in school and out. 

By seeing that health records of pu- 
pils are sent on with the pupil from 
grade to grade, and from school to 
school. 


In School and College 


Registration in 913 colleges, univer- 
sities, and professional schools of the 
United States increased nearly six times 
as rapidly as population in the 34 years 
from 1890 to 1924. From 121,942 in 
1890 the number of students in these 
institutions mounted to 664,266 in 1924, 
a growth of 445 per cent, as shown by 
statistics compiled by the Interior De- 
partment, Bureau of Education. Dur- 
ing the same period enrollment in sec- 
ondary schools increased 951 per cent, 
about 12 times as rapidly as general 
population, which increased 78 per cent 
during this time. : 

Corresponding increase appears in 
teaching personnel. The number of 
professors and teachers in colleges, uni- 
versities, and professional schools of 
the ccuntry, exclusive of instructors 
engaged in preparatory departments, 
jumped during this time from 10,762 
to 51,907. ' 

The largest collegiate enrollment in 
any one state during the year 1923-24 
was in New York, where 60,623 men 
and 28,370 women, a student army of 
88,993, were attending colleges, univer- 
sities, and professional schools. Illinois 
stands next with a total of 60,462, then 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts, and 
California. Five other states each had 
a collegiate enrollment of 20,000 during 
the year. 





——— 
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CHARACTER 
IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT 


—Emerson 











This is the keynote of the new 


Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books, for the fourth to 
eighth grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 

Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 

and President of the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 


Book I The Understanding 

Prince - - - 
Book II High and Far - - 
Books III, IV, and V are 
preparation. 


Grade IV 
Grade V 


in active 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. 


34 Beacon St., Boston, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 














DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. 

For teachers, extension workers, tea room, 
ins stitution managers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 
booklet, “The Profession of Home- Maki ing’, FRE 


AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St. _ 


[22nd year.] 
lunchroom, 
ee ‘page 





Do You 
Receive 


Constructive 


Seat Work 
Service 


Every 
Month 


This service furnishes to each 
subscriber, every month, a pack- 
age of original seat work material 
for first, second and third grades, 
at a cost of only fifty cents a 
month. Send 50c for November 
package and full description of 


this service. 





’ 
Constructive Seat Work Service, 
620 South First Street, 
Princeton, Illinois. 


Enclosed find 50c for which please 
send me your November package and 
full particulars of your service to 


teachers. 


RE See Cee ae ee eee 


School Savings Banking | 


| W. Espey Albig, Deputy Manager, 
American Bankers Association, made a 
report to the Savings Bank Division of 
that Association at its recent conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, from which the 
following statements are taken: 
| New high totals in school savings for | 
all time mark the report as of June 30, 
1926. The number of systems mong 
|ing school savings has increased dur- 
| ing the year from 760, embracing 1,557 | 
districts, to 872, which embraces 1,818 
districts. The number of schools has | 
increased from 10,163 to 11,371; the 
number of pupils ‘enrolled in schools 
having systems from 3,848,632 to 4,319,- 
741; the participants in school savings 
from 2,869,497 to 3,403,746; the depos- 
its from $16,961 ,560.72 to $20, 469,960.- | 
88; net savings from $7,779,922.55 m| 
| 
| 





$8,770,731.05; and bank balances from 
$25,931,531.15 to $31,984,052.63. The | 
first comprehensive statistics covering | 
the whole country became available in 

1920. The number of schools reporting 
savings systems has increased in that 
period 315.6 per cent; pupils partici- 
pating in school savings 635.7 per cent; 
and deposits 630.9 per cent. 

The number of pupils participating | 
has increased much more rapidly than | 
the enrollment not only during the past | 
year, but also during the period since | 
1920. This would indicate that school | 
| savings is developing greater popular- | 
ity among the pupils as they come to a | 
better understanding of it. This growth | 
| indicates, too, better organized instruc- 
tion in the schools on the value of | 
thrift, of which school savings is a by- | 
product. During the year noticeable 
progress has been made in comprehen- 
| sive outlines for teaching thrift in the 
| public schools. These outlines are in 
most cases the matured results of sev- 
eral years’ experience in directing thrift 
instruction and bear the stamp of | 
trained effort and knowledge of modern | 
| pedagogical trends and practices. 
| Depository banks, with propriety, 
may insist that, since their contribu- 
tion to the success of school savings is | 
without financial remuneration to them, 
it must not be labor and money wasted, 
and that the responsible school author- 
ities shall set up definite instruction in 
thrift to the end that children shall 
have some knowledge of comparative 
values when their school years are at 
an end. In some districts belief seems 
to exist that school savings affords vo- | 
cational training for future bankers. | 
Nothing could be more at variance with 
the facts. Participation by children in 
school savings may familiarize them 
with the ordinary banking transactions, 
such as making and cashing checks, 
depositing money, and buying securi- 
ties, but knowledge of these processes 
is not limited to bankers but is common 
| to almost every person. However, the 
' real purpose back of school savings is 
to train children in the value and use 
of money in our present scheme of liv- 
| ing. 

School savings represents an effort on 
the part of society to secure through 
the schools a conception of values nec- 
essary for success in life, formerly se- 
cured through active participation in | 
| home industry, which has now largely 
ceased. It does not mark an attempt 
on the part of commercial interests to 
encroach on the schools. The causes 
| back of the introduction of manual 
| training, domestic science and domestic 
| art into the public schools were essen- 
| tially the same as those which are mak- 
ing a place for school savings. 

Character growth is slow. Satisfac- 
tory results can be secured only by per- 
sistent teaching and training. A sys- | 
tem of school savings which does not 
consciously encourage regularity of de- 
posits, and make unnecessary with- 
drawals difficult, falls short of its true 
mission. Any district having a school 
savings system and failing to develop 
this attitude hinders rather than helps 
real thrift or proper character growth, 
for it familiarizes the pupils with the 
processes necessary in withdrawing 
money without training them in its 
wise use. 
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“There is nothing that costs so lit- 
| tle and goes so far as courtesy.” 
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Interested Pupils 
Mean Successful Teaching 


DOBSON-EVANS busy work has greatly lessened the task of 
teaching by giving children constructive employment that they 


love. 


Order some of the articles mentioned below and see for 
yourself how easy your school work will be. 


Or send for our 


fully illustrated catalog which describes many excellent devices 
recommended by successful teachers everywhere. 











FREE Penci! Sharpener 


This Chicago pen- 
cil sharpener will 
be sent you FREF 
of charge if you 
will merely sell 7 
dozen of our excel 
lent school pen- 
ceils. Or you may 
have our Chicago 
Giant Pencil 
Sharpener for sell- 
ing 8 doz. pencils 
and we will mail the pencils at 





Write us 
once, 




















Natural History Language 
ANIMALS 


24 cards are in this set, 





each showing one wild 
animal, familiar to ev 
ery child. The reverse 
side of the card con 














tains sentences to b 
filled in. Excellent for 
language work, Set 
400. 
BIRDS 
graceful thumb This set is identical with 
slender tunes the animal except that 
rodent ssile | a bird is shown on each 
byshy fury card instead. Complete 
a builds instructions with each 
Price 400. 
Toy Money 
Both coins and bills are included, the coins rey 


about $350 bills $600 At 


and unsurpassed for 


resenting and the 
ways interesting to children 
number work. Box, 40c. 


Fit-Ins—Common Forms 
Contains 24 cards with form outlines which are 


cut out. New forms are easily learned, and are 
recognized through the sense of touch as well as 
sight. Per set, 40c. Wt. 9 oz. 


Fit-Ins—Simple Objects 
A eset of 24 outlines in which the picture is cut 
out The problem for the child is to reinstate the 
picture in its proper outline Both the printed 
and written word are given, association of 
word and object is constantly before the child 
Price, per set, 40c. Wt. 9 oz. 


The New Combination Set 
FOR DESIGN, NUMBER AND BUSY WORK 
20 cardboards ruled in one-inch squares, and a 
box of colored tablets. It contains enough mate- 
rial for an entire class, rr 75c. 
Wt. 2% Ils. 


Outline Pricked Sewing Cards 
The dotted outline is not only shown on the face 
of the card, but is clearly seen on the back, which 
is of great advanta ge to your children, 100 —s 8 
to box, 12 designs. Outline Pricked_Cards ¢ 
inches square, price, per box 40c. Wt. 12 te 
20 simple designs of Animals, Flowers, etc., 3% 
inches square. Price, per box, 40c. Wt. 12 oz 


Sight Number and Drill Cards 


Simple number combinations are clearly printed 
on these cards, making it easy for the children t 
read them. Invaluable in teaching arithmetic 
to the lower grades. Per set 250, Vt. 5 oz 
Per doz, $2.40. Wt. 4 Ibs. 


Colored Tablets for Number Work 
This box contains 120 circular tablets, 120 
squares, and 120 triangles—all s‘rong pasteboard 
of assorted colors, 1 inch in diameter. _ Used. ef- 
fectively in number work, Price per box, 40c. 
Wt. 5 oz. Per doz. $3.84, Wt. 4 Ibs, 


so the 


ce, complete, 


Weaving Mats 
OF TINTED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
Of artistic colors are these strong and durable 
mats, and the paper is heavy enough to be woven 
abt ech a needle. 25 bro wn mats and 25 bright- 
olored fringes in a pack Price, 3be. We 
12 oz Per doz, $3.36. Ay t. 9 Ibs. 


The Cat and the Monkey 











THIRTY FABLES RETOLD 
Each card contains a picture and a complete story 


about it. As supplementary reading the set pro- 
vides material for thirty pupils Ne tg 
Thirty different stories in an envelope, 





Calendars 
This calendar set contains an appropriate sketch 
for each month of the year, and sugge ns for 
‘oloring these k hes are g 1 on e enve 
lopes. Price, t, 12c. Wt. 3 os 25 of any 
design. pee Wt. 6 oz Per doz. sets, $1.25. 
t. 1s, 


Funny Land Frolics 
16 original designs come in each set, portray- 
ing the frolics of pets and inanimate ob 
jects They are very profitably used in langua 
me rk, as the children’s intere st is re adily ar 1, 
rit y set, 20c. Vt. 3 oz, 5 of any design, 
$2.0 Oo Wt. 6 oz. 


Addition-Multiplication Cards 
These cards are invaluable in teaching and drill- 
ing children in addition and multiplication, They 
stimulate quick thinking. Price, Cc. 


Deco Word Making Tablets 
A good selection of capitals, small letter and 


numerals are here in hea 1 
teach children the formation of 
x, 20c, 





Animal Posters 
Can be used in all grades fron 
School, for story tellir 
English omposition 
tion and designing. 


g. dr shape sclel 

» € : oster ¢ 

Price € ‘BOc. Wt. 12 

Domino Cociines Numbers 

FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 

Th ere are twelve sets of dominoes in each pack- 

age, mtaining combinations of numbers whose 

stuns do not exceed 1( sheets are _ be cut in- 
gle dominoes Instructive and interes 

to children. Price, per envelope, 206. Wt. 


Initial Phonogram Cards 
Each « ard 


5 02. 


shows the picture of an object which 
tl hild a word begin 

phonogram printe i below the p . 
tures are reproduc ar d ink ahete hes 
humorous in character ¢ sible and drawn 
in such a manner that they may be used as copies 
in the drawing lesson, as illustrations for story 
work or as a basis for composition and spelling. 
Price, per set, 30c. Wt, 7 oz. 


Fit-Ins-——Fractional Circles 


Each set consists of 8 cards, each of which con- 
tains a circle divided into fractional parts. ne 
part is cut out of each circle, and these sepa 


pores are black to make a contrast when fitted in, 
rice, per set, 25c. Wt. 6 oz. 


Holiday Designs to Color 
Children will delight in prep ing these as souve- 
hirs, program or "bo ‘klet or these special 
‘3, ‘and nothing will add n to the spirit and 
remembrance of the occasion an so attractive a 
souvenir Tice, per set of 10 £ 0z., 12c. 
10 of any design, wt. 4 02., 12c. 25 of any de- 
sign, wt. 12 oz., 26c. 100 of any design, or 
assorted, wt. 3 Ibs., 75c. 


Object and Animal Number Cards 


The Object and Animal cards have the number 
combination up to ten on one side of the card, 
and on the opposite side familiar objects and ani- 
mals are arr ang zed in groups to correspond with 
the numbers. vese cards are large and may be 
used for sig sht drill or 400. 
Wt Zz. 

















desk work. Price, 


icine to Color—Landscapes 
Ten simple, effective, easily colored and carefully 
prepared signs in lands ape characteristics of the 
ons and decorative to a degree. They are most 
stic when done ier Wax crayon or wi ate 
Wt. 3 oz 25 of 
— objects—24 
Is—per set, 20c. 
‘2 C. 












; Sinn 
Posters 


These are new and 
very interesting. Each 
poster has sixteen his 
torical episodes, out- 
lined, to color with a 
150 word story print- 
ed at the bottom. The 














sets are Washington, 
Lincoln, Columbus, 
Franklin, Pilgrims, 
Grant, Roosevelt. 
Price, each, 50c. = euiininneni —— 


| peneen: EVANS COMPANY 


| Columbus, Ohio. 


Please mail at once 


for which I enclose $ 


as payment. 
Name 
Street or R. F. D. 


City State 
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Complete Material for 
Classroom Picture Study 


Large Full Color Pictures 


each mounted on a white mat and en- 
closed in a folder containing complete 
material for the study of the picture. 


HESE large pictures are faithful reproduc- 
tions in full color of the original paintings 
and average 7x9 inches in size — large 
enough to be seen well by the whole class. 

Each picture is mounted on a white mat with 
approximately 14% inches margin all around and 
is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper, 10 x 18 
inches in size. 

On the inner pages of the folder is printed an 
interpretive story of the picture, the story of the 
artist, and questions to ask the pupils. The ques- 
tions are designed to help the children find out 
for themselves what is in the picture. There are 
also helpful suggestions to the teacher for corre- 
lation with other schoolroom activities. 

When the picture is not being shown it can be 
enclosed in the folder for protection. The heavy 
art paper of which the folder is made is tough and 
durable and 
will withstand 
a great deal of 
handling. This 
arrangement 
of the pictures 
in folders also 
enables you to 
keep each pic- 
ture with its 
study material 
readily avail- 
able for class 
use. (See the 
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INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES 


Full Color Miniatures 


in packages of one dozen of a subject 
together with a leaflet containing 
the story of the picture, etc. 








i, 


List of Subjects 
Available Nov.1 


IS me gS 


in Both Sizes — Large 
Pictures and Miniatures 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 

The Balloon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolle 

- The Song of the Lark—Breton 

U. S. Frigate Constitution—“Old Iron- 
sides”—Johnson 


9. Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
10. The Lookout—“All’s Well”—Homer 


- The Windmill—van Ruysdael 


12. The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 
13. Sir Galahad—Watts 

14. Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 

15. Spring—Mauve 

16. The Helping Hand—Renouf 

17. The Knitting Lesson—WM illet 

18. Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 

19. The Cook—Chardin 

20. The Boyhood of Raleigh—Millais 


. The Sackville Children—Hoppner 


22. A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
23. Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
24. Washington Crossing the Delaware— 


Leutze 


25. Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael 
26. The Flying Cloud—Patterson 

27. The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

28. Road Through the Trees—Corot 

29. The Storeroom—de Hooch 

30. Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelli 


Other Subjects to Be Added 


The above list will be constantly extended by the 


\ 




















Complete Material for 
Classroom Picture Study 


N Picture Study, it is particularly desirable 

that the pupils be provided with smaller cop- 

ies of the pictures for their individual study 

and use in composition work, etc., and for 
preservation in their note books. 

To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is 
important that these small pictures be in full col- 
ors, the same as the larger reproductions used by 
the teacher; for color in fine paintings is an in- 
tegral part of, and not simply an adjunct to, 
every artistic quality in the picture. 

Then, too, children respond more readily to pic- 
tures in color than they do to those in black and 
white. Children love color and they enjoy it, just 
as the artist does, for its own sake. It is the one 
quality in a work of art that the youngest school 
child grasps and enjoys. 

The Instructor miniatures, size 314 x 414 inch- 
es, reproduce with the same fi- 
delity as the larger pictures all 
the colors of the original paint- 
ings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one 
dozen of a sub- 
ject and each 
package in- 
cludes a leaflet 
with the story 
of the picture, 
story of the 
artist, ques- 
tions to ask the 














illustration at 
the left.) 


lists as issued. 


addition of suitable subjects, of which full color 
reproductions will be available in both the large 
pictures and miniatures. Ask us to send you new 


pupils, sugges- 
tions to the 








The prices of 
the large, full 
color pictures 
with folders 
are given be- 





Each large full color picture is mount- 
ed on a white mat and is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 
inches, containing study material as low 
described above, OW. 


Prepaid Prices of Large Picture Units 


(Mounted Picture enclosed in folder taining study 








Y 


Instructions for Ordering 


When ordering, give the number and title of each 
picture, state whether you wish the large size or 
the miniatures and give the quantity desired of 
each size. Remember that the miniatures are sold 
only in packages of one dozen of a subject. 








Y 











Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects..35 cents each 
..30 cents each 
..25 cents each 
..20 cents each 


4 or more “ec “c sé “ec “c 6é 


15 or more 
50 or more 


“cc ‘ec “éc ae ‘sé ‘“é 


“cc ‘“ “ “ “ “ 


5 or more dozen 
25 or more dozen 


teacher, etc. 
Prices of the 
miniatures are 
given below. 
See note at 
right of prices. 


Each package of full color miniatures 
contains one dozen of a subject, (also 
a leaflet with the story of the picture, 
ete., as described above.) This _illus- 
tration of the miniatures is made on 
the same scale as the pictures shown at 
the top of the page. Compare the two 
to get an idea of the relative size of 
large pictures and miniatures, 


Prepaid Prices of Miniatures 
ial) (Put up in Packages Containing One Dozen of a Subject) 

Less than 5 dozen....25 cents per dozen 
Masini 20 cents per dozen 
jail 15 cents per dozen 
100 or more dozen....12 cents per dozen 


Orders may be made up 
of any one or assorted 
subjects but the pack- 
ages containing one 
dozen of a subject can- 


not be broken, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y.; Des Moines, lowa; Nashville, Tenn.; San Francisco, Calif. (yO7%<7 or. 
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Educational Notes 


The fifteenth National Safety Con- 
gress was held in Detroit from Octo- 
ber 25 to 29. 


Twenty years ago Los Angeles had a 
total of sixty-five schools and 865 
teachers, as against 357 schools and 
7200 teachers at the beginning of the 
school year this fall. 


Almost the entire time of one in- 
structor in the extension division of 
the University of Texas is devoted to 
the promotion of educational play and 
recreation in the schools, especially in 
rural sections. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of The 
Journal of Education, has, at the age 
of 82, been in California on his sixty- 
fifth trip to the Coast, lecturing on 
“Recent Advances in Educational 
Progress,” and kindred subjects. 


According to the University News- 
Letter, North Carolinians own 414,000 
automobiles, the original cost of which 
was 331 million dollars. The total val- 
ue of all schovlhouses in the state is 
not quite 71 million dollars. 


The five-million-dollar loan fund pro- 
vided by the last session of the North 
Carolina legislature was made avail- 
able during the past summer. Accord- 
ing to the State Department of Educa- 
tion, this money is being used for the 
construction of 199 new schoolhouses in 
76 counties. ‘ 


A national parent-teacher association 
of Negroes was organized during the 
last meeting of the National Congress 
of Parent-Teacher Associations. Col- 
ored people representing five states at- 
tended the meeting, and the colored na- 
tional association was formed with the 
assistance of officers of the national 
congress. 


Any school library in West Virginia 
possessing 50 or more volumes may be 
kept open during summer vacation for 
at least one day a week, if desired, in 
order to supply reading matter to stu- 
dents and patrons. Under state law, 
boards of education are authorized to 
provide a librarian to meet this local 
need. 


Albino rats were employed in a 
series of experiments in food values 
carried out by students in public schools 
in certain Texas towns under super- 
vision of an extension instructor of the 
University of Texas, as part of a 
month’s program in nutrition and 
health. Much interest was aroused, 
and the experiments abundantly proved 
to the children and their parents the 
necessity of proper food for growing 
children and the value of home eco- 
nomics instruction in schools. 


Teachers in Gilbert School, Win- 
sted, Conn., who have completed 20 
years of service are entitled, under a 
recent resolution of the trustees, to 
leave of absence with full pay for the 
next school year. Instead of this, if 
preferred, they may teach the whole 
or any part of a year, and receive so 
much of an additional full year’s sal- 
ary as the number of weeks taught 
bear to the number of weeks in the 
school year. 


More than 500,000 school children 
took part in the playfield program put 
on by the Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation during the last summer. School 
grounds were used for these activities, 
which were divided up between the 
senior, junior and elementary schools. 
In addition to the amateur circuses, of 
which there were sixteen, hiking parties 
of boys and girls under the direction 
of supervisors made up part of the 
summer’s program of play. There 
were eighty-nine school grounds opened 
for the use of the children, directed by 
112 officials. One of the features of the 
work was a safety program put on by 
the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia. This was held at fifty-four 
school grounds, and 277 certificates 
were issued to children as_ safety 
mediums. 


Professionally trained teachers to the 
number of 3,807 were graduated from 
the fourteen Pennsylvania state and 
two city normal schools during the year 





1925-26. This is high water mark for 
the teacher training institutions of the 
state and is remarkable in that all the 
graduates entered the normal schools 
with four years of high school training 
or its equivalent. A noticeable feature 
was the fact that there were more 
young men graduates than in any pre- 
vious years. 


The Garden Project Club of the 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, has purchased and presented to 
the college a motor bus to be used by 
the students of the natural science de- 
partment in their field work. The club 
raised the money by the sale of flowers 
and the products of its garden beds 
and apiary. In the six years of its 
existence the club has earned $3,400 
which has been used to purchase a gar- 
den tractor, a laboratory motor, a can- 
ning outfit, and a Fordson tractor. 


An average of about $10 annually is 
spent by each of the 115,000,000 peo- 
ple of the United States, it is esti- 
mated, for drugs and medical and sur- 
gical attention, exclusive of dental 
work. To prevent this calamitous 
waste, the several communities spend 
from nothing to a dollar a year per 
capita in diffusing through public 
schools of the country knowledge of 
hygiene and observance of the laws of 
health. The average outlay for this 
preventive work is not more than 25 
cents per capita. 


Several important changes have been 
made in the staff of the New York 
State Department of Education. Dr. 
Augustus S. Downing, who has served 
with distinction in the educational field 
for more than fifty years, becomes Dep- 
uty Commissioner under Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves. Dr. James Sullivan 
becomes Assistant Commissioner for 
Professional Education. Dr. George M. 
Wiley has been chosen Assistant Com- 
missioner for Secondary Education and 
Dr. J. Cayce Morrison Assistant Com- 
missioner for Elementary Education. 
All these men have been connected with 
the New York State Department in 
other capacities. 


From a survey made by the Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association, the re- 
sults of which are published in the 
Nebraska Educational Journal, the fol- 
lowing facts are deduced concerning 
the teachers in rural schools in that 
state: “Reports were received from 
1,006 teachers in 31 counties. The sal- 
ary paid to these teachers ranges from 
$75 to $110 per month, $85 being the 
most frequent. Of these teachers 7.9% 
have less than a high school training; 
29% have only a high school training; 
46.5% have the equivalent of one year’s 
training in college; 10.9% have two 
years’ and 5.7% have more than this 
two years’ college work to their credit. 


Dr. Isaac Rawlings, State Health 
Director in Illinois, caused quite a stir 
recently by his estimate that nearly 
60 per cent of the 50,000 school teach- 
ers in Illinois lost approximately 200,- 
000 days annually from the classrooms 
because of illness, and his recommenda- 
tion that a health certificate ought to 
be a qualificational requirement of 
every candidate seeking a _teacher’s 
post. Dr. Rawlings made investiga- 
tions in Springfield, Ill., which showed 
a loss last year of 1700 days because 
of sickness, 268 out of 433 teachers be- 
ing affected. As regards the financial 
aspect for the entire state, Dr. Rawl- 
ings said that since the average pay 1s 
about $1500 for the 180-day school 
year, the salary loss to the educational 
system amounted to more than 
$1,000,000. 


William Jewett Tucker, president- 
emeritus of Dartmouth College, died at 
his home in Hanover, N. H. (seat of 
the college) on September 29. As 
president of this institution from 1893 
to 1909, he brought about the remark- 
able development of Dartmouth from 
a small and inconspicuous New Eng- 
land college to one of national promi- 
nence. Increase in faculty, in student 
body, in buildings and equipment, 
broadening of curriculum, and estab- 
lishment of the college on a sound fi- 
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of America’s Mos? Popular 
Song Books 


ABLE Song Books are published to advance the 
cause of good music and are priced so low that 

no school need be without an adequate supply. , In 
order to prove what remarkable values they really 
are, we have set aside 5000 as Sample Copies to send 
to teachers. If you are not already familiar with the 
“101 Best Songs” or the Everyday Song Book ask for 
these FREE Sample Copies. Let us, also, tell you 
about the Cable Midget Upright, the ideal “school 
piano, and the special offer we are making to schools 


and teachers. 


101 Best Songs 


This is the lowest priced and 
most popular song book for 
school use published today. 
Compiled to meet the needs of 
the progressive teacher, it con 
tains a representative collection 
of national, patriotic, college 
and sacred songs, songs for 
childrenand songs of sentiment. 
More of the ‘‘1o1 Best Songs” 
are in use in schools today than 
any other song book in the 
world. 





Everyday Song Book 


Edited by a well known authority on 
the teaching of primary music, the 
Everyday Song Book contains the 
time-tried songs which experience 
has proved are the most valuable for 
teaching in the lower grades. % The 
care with which these songs have 
heen graded, the helpful§teaching 
suggestions, and the programsYout- 
lined greatly simplify the work of the 
teacher. The number “of / musical 
games included appeal especially_to 
the children. 


° ce each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Chicago. $1.00 a 
P TUCES® dozen, prepaid. Less than 12, 10c each prepaid. 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL PIANO 
The Cable Midget Upright is the acknowl- 
edged leader among school pianos. It pos- 
sesses the same tone, volume and durability 
as the finest standard uprights and is small 
and compact enough for the teacher to look 
over the top in directing her classes. Ask for 
literature describing the Cable Midget Up- 
right and for information about the special 
offer we are making to schools and teachers. 





THE CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Cable Line 
of Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 


1216 Cable Building 


Chicago 
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Educational Notes 


The fifteenth National Safety Con- 
gress was held in Detroit from Octo- 
ber 25 to 29. 


Twenty years ago Los Angeles had a 
total of sixty-five schools and 865 
teachers, as against 357 schools and 
7200 teachers at the beginning of the 
school year this fall, 


Almost the entire time of one in- 
structor in the extension division of 
the University of Texas is devoted to 
the promotion of educational play and 
recreation in the schools, especially in 
rural sections. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of The 
Journal of Education, has, at the age 
of 82, been in California on his sixty- 
fifth trip to the Coast, lecturing on 
“Recent Advances in Educational 
Progress,” and kindred subjects. 


According to the University News- 
Letter, North Carolinians own 414,000 
automobiles, the original cost of which 
was 331 million dollars. The total val- 
ue of all schoolhouses in the state is 
not quite 71 million dollars. 


The five-million-dollar loan fund pro- 
vided by the last session of the North 
Carolina legislature was made avail- 
able during the past summer. Accord- 
ing to the State Department of Educa- 
tion, this money is being used for the 
construction of 199 new schoolhouses in 
76 counties. 


A national parent-teacher association 
of Negroes was organized during the 
last meeting of the National Congress 
of Parent-Teacher Associations. Col- 
ored people representing five states at- 
tended the meeting, and the colored na- 
tional association was formed with the 
assistance of officers of the national 
congress. 


Any school library in West Virginia 
possessing 50 or more volumes may be 
kept open during summer vacation for 
at least one day a week, if desired, in 
order to supply reading matter to stu- 
dents and patrons. Under state law, 
boards of education are authorized to 
ot a librarian to meet this local 
need. 


Albino rats were employed in a 
series of experiments in food values 
carried out by students in public schools 
in certain Texas towns under super- 
vision of an extension instructor of the 
University of Texas, as part of a 
month’s program in nutrition and 
health. Much interest was aroused, 
and the experiments abundantly proved 
to the children and their parents the 
necessity of proper food for growing 
children and the value of home eco- 
nomics instruction in schools. 


Teachers in Gilbert School, Win- 
sted, Conn., who have completed 20 
years of service are entitled, under a 
recent resolution of the trustees, to 
leave of absence with full pay for the 
next school year. Instead of this, if 
preferred, they may teach the whole 
or any part of a year, and receive so 
much of an additional full year’s sal- 
ary as the number of weeks taught 
bear to the number of weeks in the 
school year. 


More than 500,000 school children 
took part in the playfield program put 
on by the Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation during the last summer. School 
grounds were used for these activities, 
which were divided up between the 
senior, junior and elementary schools. 
In addition to the amateur circuses, of 
which there were sixteen, hiking parties 
of boys and girls under the direction 
of supervisors made up part of the 
summer’s program of play. There 
were eighty-nine school grounds opened 
for the use of the children, directed by 
112 officials. One of the features of the 
work was a a program put on by 
the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia. This was held at fifty-four 
school grounds, and 277 certificates 
were issued to children as_ safety 
mediums. 


Professionally trained teachers to the 
number of 3,807 were graduated from 
the fourteen Pennsylvania state and 
two city normal schools during the year 
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1925-26. This is high water mark for 
the teacher training institutions of the 
state and is remarkable in that all the 
graduates entered the normal schools 
with four years of high school training 
or its equivalent. A noticeable feature 
was the fact that there were more 
young men graduates than in any pre- 
vious years. 


The Garden Project Club of the 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, has purchased and presented to 
the college a motor bus to be used by 
the students of the natural science de- 
partment in their field work. The club 
raised the money by the sale of flowers 
and the products of its garden beds 
and apiary. In the six years of its 
existence the club has earned $3,400 
which has been used to purchase a gar- 
den tractor, a laboratory motor, a can- 
ning outfit, and a Fordson tractor. 


An average of about $10 annually is 
spent by each of the 115,000,000 peo- 
ple of the United States, it is esti- 
mated, for drugs and medical and sur- 
gical attention, exclusive of dental 
work. To prevent this calamitous 
waste, the several communities spend 
from nothing to a dollar a year per 
capita in diffusing through public 
schools of the country knowledge of 
hygiene and observance of the laws of 
health. The average outlay for this 
preventive work is not more than 25 
cents per capita. 


Several important changes have been 
made in the staff of the New York 
State Department of Education. Dr. 
Augustus S. Downing, who has served 
with distinction in the educational field 
for more than fifty years, becomes Dep- 
uty Commissioner under Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves. Dr. James Sullivan 
becomes Assistant Commissioner for 
Professional Education. Dr. George M. 
Wiley has been chosen Assistant Com- 
missioner for Secondary Education and 
Dr. J. Cayce Morrison Assistant Com- 
missioner for Elementary Education. 
All these men have been connected with 
the New York State Department in 
other capacities. 


From a survey made by the Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association, the re- 
sults of which are published in the 
Nebraska Educational Journal, the fol- 
lowing facts are deduced concerning 
the teachers in rural schools in that 
state: “Reports were received from 
1,006 teachers in 31 counties. The sal- 
ary paid to these teachers ranges from 
$75 to $110 per month, $85 being the 
most frequent. Of these teachers 7.9% 
have less than a high school training; 
29% have only a high school training; 
46.5% have the equivalent of one year’s 
training in college; 10.9% have two 
years’ and 5.7% have more than this 
two years’ college work to their credit. 


Dr. Isaac Rawlings, State Health 
Director in Illinois, caused quite a stir 
recently by his estimate that. nearly 
60 per cent of the 50,000 school teach- 
ers in Illinois lost approximately 200,- 
000 days annually from the classrooms 
because of illness, and his recommenda- 
tion that a health certificate ought to 
be a qualificational requirement of 
every candidate seeking a _teacher’s 
post. Dr. Rawlings made investiga- 
tions in Springfield, Ill., which showed 
a.loss last year of 1700 days because 
of sickness, 268 out of 433 teachers be- 
ing affected. As regards the financial 
aspect for the entire state, Dr. Rawl- 
ings said that since the average pay 1s 
about $1500 for the 180-day school 
year, the salary loss to the educational 
system amounted to more than 
$1,000,000. 


William Jewett Tucker, president- 
emeritus of Dartmouth College, died at 
his home in Hanover, N. H. (seat of 
the college) on September 29. As 
president of this institution from 1893 
to 1909, he brought about the remark- 
able development of Dartmouth from 
a small and inconspicuous New Eng- 
land college to one of national promi- 
nence. Increase in faculty, in student 
body, in buildings and equipment, 
broadening of curriculum, and estab- 
lishment of the college on a sound fi- 
nancial basis marked his administra- 
tion. Dr. Tucker was early a Congre- 
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of America’s Mos? Popular 
Son g lb Yere) ses 


ABLE Song Books are published to advance the 
cause of good music and are priced so low that 

no school need be without an adequate supply. , In 
order to prove what remarkable values they, really 
are, we have set aside 5000 as Sample Copies to send 
to teachers. If you are not already familiar with the 
“101 Best Songs” or the Everyday Song Book ask for 
these FREE Sample Copies. Let us, also,’ tell you 
about the Cable Midget Upright, the ideal “school 
piano, and the special offer we are making to schools 


and teachers. 


101 Best Songs 


This is the lowest priced and 
most popular rome book for 
school use published today. 
Compiled to meet the needs of 
the progressive teacher, it con 
tains a representative collection 
of national, patriotic, college 
and sacred songs, songs for 
childrenand songs of sentiment. 
More of the ‘‘101 Best Songs” 
are in use in schools today than 
any other song book in the 


world. 
. ne each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Chicago. $1.00 a 
P TUCESS? dozen, prepaid. Less than 12, 10c each prepaid, 

AN IDEAL SCHOOL PIANO 

The Cable Midget Upright is the acknowl- 
edged leader among school pianos. It pos 
sesses the same tone, volume and durability 
as the finest standard uprights and is small 
and compact enough for the teacher to look 
over the top in directing her classes. Ask for 
literature describing the Cable Midget Up- 
right and for information about the special 
ae we are making to schools and teachers. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Cable Line 
of Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 


1216 Cable Building 





Everyday Song Book 


Edited by a well known authority on 
the teaching of primary music, the 
Everyday Song Book contains the 
time-tried songs which experience 
has proved are the most valuable for 
teaching in the lower grades.y The 
care with which these songs have 
been graded, the helpfulgteaching 
suggestions, and the programs’ out- 
lined greatly simplify the work of the 
teacher. The number “of { musical 
games included appeal especially to 
the children. 





Chicago 
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A Complete Playground Equipment 






COMBINES 
WE ARE 


To Your School Absolutely FREE 


FREIGHT OF 
APPARATUS 











itis: al an 


USED SUMMER AND ~~ 
WINTER THE YEAR ’ROUND 


The Three Greatest 
PLAY FEATURES FOR CHILDREN 


The Play Instinct is a part of every child’s na- 
ture and demands a variety of activity plays. 
Physical development is absolutely necessary 
for the growth, health and mental alertness of 
children. The MERREMAKER is a Health- 
building muscle developer and gives Children 
an abundance of varied fun. It builds Health 





AS A TEETER-TOTTER 


To the 
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gational minister and leader in the 
“Andover Movement” for a more “lib- 
eral” theology. Under his leadership, 
Andover House, one of the earliest so- 
cial settlements, was founded in Bos- 
ton. He lectured at Union and An- 
dover seminaries and at Lowell Insti- 
tute, and wrote a number of books on 
religious, civic, and other themes. 


A Pleasant Letter 


We receive in our subscription de- 
partment a great variety of letters 
from the many thousands of our read- 
ers who renew their subscriptions 
direct. Most of these, of course (and 
fortunately for the benefit of the work 
in that department), content them- 
selves with the brief business “En- 
closed find,” etc., but many stop for a 
welcome word of appreciation and 
commendation. Here is one, however, 
which is unusual, and it is so refresh- 
ing to read that we are inclined to let 
others share it with us: 


NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR: 

Will you please come to my 
little school among the hills of 
Colorado? I missed you this past 
summer. I wish to tell you about 
my delightful evenings after school 
spent down on the mountain 
stream, a five minutes’ walk from 
the teacherage. There I angled for 
the trout and caught them too, as 
large as sixteen inches; and if I 
were very quiet, as evening came 
on, I could see the deer come down 
to drink. But the long winter 
evenings are coming on when I can 
merely dream of what has been; 
then I shall need you for a com- 





Teacher and Strength because its many forms of play | 
We will award this beautiful bring all the muscles of the body into a co-ordi- 
little Cedar Chest made of nated action. There is a tremendous need in| 
genuine Tennessee Aromatic 


Red Cedar, handsomely copper schools for playground equipment. The 


trimmed and finished, for the 
interest shown —— sad a 
test to secure the playgroun H H . 
caudacuk dey ecu Gao. finished in red enamel with weatherproof spar 


varnish. 


Start The Contest Now And Get The Equipment Just In Time | 


Fa ct s Playground Equipment has, in the past, been out of reach of the 

rural and village schools because of prices being too high and no 
funds available for such equipment. But we have solved this problem with 
our Merremaker which combines a Slide, Teeter-totter, and Merry-Go-Round, 
and we are now able to send you the Merremaker Complete Playground Ap- 
paratus without any cost to the school whatsoever. Only a little effort on 
your part—no actual work—and your school will have this wonderful play- 
ground equipment, for children of all ages and sizes. 


Act At Once 


Fill out the coupon below and we wil! mail you 1% gross (240) of our Assort- 
ment of Beautiful Art Pictures taken from famous paintings, size 814 x 10%, 
reproduced in 8 colors, and worth many times their selling price of 10c each. 
Your pupils will easily sell these pictures in a 
short time about the community. To the girl 
selling the largest number of pictures we will 
award a beautiful necklace, and to the boy sell- 
ing the largest number of pictures we will 
award a fine self-filling fountain pen, both 
packed in handsome boxes. This Selling Con- 
test amongst the children develops interest and 
school spirit. As soon as the Art Pictures are 
sold send us the proceeds ($24.00) and we will 
immediately ship you ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker Complete 
Playground Equipment, together with the two 
prizes for the winning pupils, and the beautiful 
Cedar Chest for the teacher. 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION ; 
250 Cecil Street, ‘Minneapolis, Minn, "”™ errors Comat 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
| 259 Cecil St., Minneapolis, Minn. 19 
Gentlemen :—Please mail me 1 2-3 Gross (240) of your Assortment of Art Pictures taken 
from Famous Paintings, size 8% x 1044, reproduced in 8 colors, to be used in a Selling Con- 
test by my pupils and to be sold at 10c each. When these pictures are sold and proceeds are 
forwarded to you we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, Freight Prepaid, the Merremaker 
Complete Playground Equipment. Furthermore, if the proceeds ($24.00) are sent you within 
30 days, we are to receive FREE the Necklace and Fine Self-Filling Fountain Pen for the 
winning pupils and the Copper Trimmed Cedar Chest for the Teacher, 











Name 








P. O. Address................... 





Name of School............... seeeeeeeee-e District No. I.N.26 





MERREMAKER is built strong and durable, | 





‘Isabel P. Haggerty in Hygeia for 





panion and I know from exper- 
lence that you are not an uninter- 
esting one. Bring your Septem- 
ber number with you if you can. 


Sincerely yours, 


School and Home in Health 
Training 

Through a biographical glimpse of 
the children’s background and through 
classroom activities that carry over 
and function in the home, every teach- 
er will find that she can secure the 
cooperation of the parents in the guid- 
ance of the children’s health, observes 


October. 

One such activity was the health 
club. Children presented three-minute 
speeches on health topics and often 
parents were brought along to hear the 
talk and discussion. The parents, too, 
gave speeches; one mother told how 
the Italians cook spaghetti, and another 
took the class to her husband’s fish 
=" to see all the different kinds of 

sh, 

Original verses, always interesting 
to the parents, were written about 
health items. The children had a 
newspaper, the Daily Health News, 
that was taken into the home and 
created much interest and discussion, 
as did the health play that the class 
gave for the parents and later for the 
Rotary club. Language, arithmetic, 
singing and geography yielded health 
lessons. ; 





FREE Sample Map on request. A complete set 
of our Perfect Outline Maps (the best maps 
ever made), with each order for this set of SIX IDEAL 
PROJECTS. Inspiring, Practical. Embody latest 
educational methods. Every progressive teacher should 
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HALF HOUR PLAYS 


One for every child 
10 Cents Each 


The Boston Tea Party 

The Bishop’s Silver Candlesticks 
Rip Van Winkle 

Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas 
Robin Hood 

Christmas at the Manor Hall 
Rumpelstiltskin 


Parliamentary Law for Young 
People. 


(For club and class use) 


10 cents each, special rates for 100 
or more 


AUDITORIUM PRESS 
2524 La Salle Gardens North 
Detroit, Michigan 
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‘SCHOOL PLAYS 





We furnish costumes 

wigs,etc.,for allachool 
lays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 

torical costumes our 





Finest u $ 
leather case with coin pocket, 
tichly embossed. Any, name 
engraved in 18 kt. gold. Con- 
tains pencils and penholder in as- 
colors, point protector, ruler, 
lass, 


Cc 


NOSTIM ANNW 4 






487 Broadway Dept.20, New Yerk 


DRAPER’S 




















genuine sheepskin / 





lutely supreme in 


U.S.PENCILCO.,Inc. | 





“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES : 

COTTON oo; 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US | 

YOUR INQUIRIES | 


Luther O. Draper 











own them. Bound separately. The set $2.00, Shade Co. 
THE KENYON PRESS, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin @ SPICELAND, INDIANA 
; “ oe ) The MARCON-SLOPER 
Ar erested in Wri 
re You Interested in Writing DUPLICATOR 


‘S, 
Then send for our new edition of ‘actual letters from - 
inent editors, who want your manuscripts. It’s FREE if 
ee send forit NOW. Address M. Men hn, Editor, 
Dept. 108. Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 
° 











Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualities 
of mind, then under Dr. Burton’s train- 
ing you will be able to succeed in Short- 
Story writing. Send for this interesting 
Analysis Test, and receive expert critic’s 
frank opinion. No obligation. 

LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 






You can make 100 copies of your owa 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
-.in ten minutes, quick! 


‘ Also sent C. 0. D. Sa’ 
anteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Avenue, New York 


PLAYS 
Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
recommended for young people in the Grades and 
Junior High School for classroom or public perform- 































Dr. Burton 390 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





ance. OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, III. 
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Where Low Price and High 
Quality Can Be Had in 
Playground Equipment 











A complete line of Giant Junior Play- 
ground Equipment has been espe- 
cially designed for the small school 
room or playground. The outhits 
may be used indoors or out. 


Write for Catalog No. 20 which illus- 
trates and describes this new line of 
playground equipment. 


Giant Manufacturing Company, 
2100 South Avenue, Council Bluffs, Iowa 











HEAVEN and HELL 


By Emanuel Swedenborg 


This book of 632 pages, or 
any of the following works 
of Swedenborg, printed in 
large type on good paper, 
well bound in stiff paper cov- 
ers, will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of 5 cents per book: 


Divine Providence 629 pp. 
Treats of the government of the universe and of the human 
soul by the love and wisdom of God, emphasizing the 
fundamental need of freedom in the life of man. 


Divine Love and Wisdom 618 pp. 
Shows that the Divine Love is the fountain from which all 
things proceed; gives also a philosophic outline of the 

















processes of creation. 
Heaven and Hell 632 pp. 
Anepoch marking lation of the diti that prevail 


{n the spiritual world and of the laws under which each man 
finds his immortal abode. 


The American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 
Room 812 16 E. 41st Street, New York 











ROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
Courses in Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Typewriting Account- 
ing, Law, Salesmanship and allrelated subjects. Write for 
complete information. Dept. N.1., Peoria, itl, 
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Who led the Children of Israel into 
the Promised Land? 


Where Noah’s Ark landed? 
Who was the first great Christian 


missionary? 


FREE—Send for this 
§-minute Bible Test 


Test your knowledge of the Bible. See how much 
you really know about this great Book of Books. 


Mood gee Institute Home Study Courses make 
the Bible really yours. They ge you a helpful, 
well-rounded knowledge useful in your everyday 
Christian experience. Ten courses—non-secta- 
rian—one suited to your particular needs. 34,000 
students have already found the great satisfac- 
tion and joy that comes from knowing the Bible. 
Don’t deny yourself this wonderful experience. 


Just totry out your present knowledge —send for 
thistest. You'll beinterested. Mailcoupon today. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept.4578, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 





Moody Bible Institute 
Dept. 457g, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, III. 


_,Please send me, Free, your 5-Minute 
Bible Test. No obligation. 


Name 
Street and No. 
City 
State 





























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A “Floating University” 


On September 18, a “floating univer- 
sity” sailed on the steamship Ryndam 
from Hoboken. It consisted in a stu- 
dent body of 500 and a faculty of 59. 
A round-the-world trip will be made, 
the students following regular courses 
under specialists in various fields. The 
venture has been spoken of as an ex- 
periment in democratic theories of ed- 
ucation. 

Rich and poor students will share 
alike in everything, and to eliminate 
any distinction between students, the 
round-the-world scholars will not be al- 
lowed to give any tips to waiters, nor 
will the more wealthy ones be permit- 
ted to make side trips. 

Discipline will be maintained as on 
any university campus. Classes must 
be attended and examinations will be 
held. While the “floating university” 
is not officially co-educational, 50 girls 
are among the students. Each of them 
was required to become a “member” of 
the family of some professor on the fac- 
ulty. Twenty-five of the professors are 
accompanied by their wives. 

Tuition and expenses for each stu- 
dent total $2,500, making a sum of 
$1,250,000 to defray expenses for the 
year’s study and travel, and profes- 
sors’ salaries. 

Forty-five states are represented in 
the student body. Every university and 
college in the country except one has 
agreed to accept credits for the year’s 
work of the students, just as though 
they were attending a regular univer- 
sity. The cruise was planned by offi- 
cials of New York University. 


What to Do at a Convention 


These helpful hints are the result of 
careful observation and statistical in- 
terpretation of the best practices. The 
results may be startling but they work 
beautifully. 

_1. If the meeting is announced to be- 
gin at 9:00 o’clock—leave the hotel at 
9:05. The announcement is a playful 
imitation of good school practice. If 
you are careful you will reach the con- 
vention hall at 9:43. 

2. Argue with the doorkeeper and 
finally you will effect an entrance. 
Saunter leisurely up the aisle until you 
find an unoccupied seat near the center. 
Crawl over the six people who came on 
time. They have no rights anyway. 
Remain standing while you gaze around. 

3. Ask your neighbor on the right for 
his program. He brought it especially 
for your use. Turn its pages leisurely 
and miss the particular pages you want- 
ed. Put the program in your pocket. 

4. Turn to your neighbor on the left 
and in an amplified whisper say—“Who 
is this bird that’s trying to speak?” 
Don’t wait for his answer but remark 
casually that he seems extremely dull. 

5. Listen five minutes, look around 
for five minutes, cough five minutes, 
talk five minutes, and then get out your 
newspaper. Spread the paper in such 
a way as to shut off the view of the 
largest possible number. Since the 
speaker isn’t a movie idol, it’s just as 
well that the audience be spared. 

6. You have now remained a half 
hour. That’s too long. Make a hur- 
ried exit by crawling over the people at 
your right, if you came in from the 
left. In any event don’t slight anyone. 
If possible time your exit so that you 
can leave just as the speaker nears the 
climax of his address. Maybe you can 
tone it down somewhat. 

7. When you get to the hotel assume 
an attitude of complete boredom and 
tell everyone you see that the program 
was terrible. It shows your intellec- 
tual capacity. 

8. Go to a show—it’s better enter- 
tainment and requires no mental effort. 
The last time we were at a movie a dog 
in the aisle was enjoying the show as 
much as the rest of the audience. Prob- 
ably he wouldn’t have cared for the 
address either. 

—The Wisconsin Journal of Education. 





Being all fashioned of the selfsame 


ust, 
Let us be merciful as well as just. 
Longfellow. 
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Teachers Thrilled 


by the eagerness of the children 
to learn from 


DODSON’S NATURE PICTURES 
in Beautiful Natural Colors 


20,000,000 Dodson’s Mumford Pictures were pur- 
chased from us last year by the most modern schools. 
Dodson’s Wild Bird Series is especially interesting to 
the children. 





IN BEAUTIFUL NATURAL COLORS. 
DODSON’S BIRD PICTURES are the finest 
collection of color reproduction in the world. 
John Burroughs wrote: ‘They are astonishingly 
good. I like them so well I have put them on 
the walls of my rustic retreat.” 


BIRDS 


(30 wonderful 
7x9 separate 
prints) 


Postage 
prepaid 























Order the birds you are most interested in and 


allow us to add those found in the same territory. 
With each order amounting to 
only $1.00 $1.00 or more will be sent— Free 
“Your Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them” a fascinating book written by 
Joseph H. Dodson, President of the 
American Audubon Association. The 
regular price of this fascinating book 
is 25c. Public libraries state that it 
contains more real information on this 
subject than any book published. 
Exquisite in color. 


INSECTS What child is not en- fi 


18 separate 7z9 prints tranced by the velvety, 
downy butterflies and 

55c moths of bewitching 
color? This is a lovely 
group and very interesting even for grown-ups. 





Feathers and costumes, all in natural colors, 
These are Rhinehart’s celebrated pictures of 
American Indians, notable chiefs, squaws and 
children. Let us pick out for you an interest- 
ing series. 


INDIANS 


629—Each 5c. 
3%25%—Each $e. 


[Minimum order 


15 subjects] 
All in color. Precious gems and metals 


MINERAL are very interesting to the little folks, 


(79. Series of 24) These beautiful reproductions are almost like 
E h 3 seeing the real articles. 

ac c Other series, animals, birds, eggs, nests, fish, 
pgs rele fruit, shells, plants and flowers, 


INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 


create a vivid impression in the pupils’ minds 
that cannot be secured by descriptions alone. 


LUMBERING 


(Black and Let the children know where the 
White—6x8 lumber comes from that builds 

inohes) their homes and furniture. With 
these pictures they can visit the log- 
ging camps and see the trees felled, 
transported to the saw mill and 
worked into the finished article. 
Brief description under each picture, 


MINING 


Coal, by all odds the most valuable of na- 
ture’s gifts, is pictured in a most interest- 
ing manner. Howit is mined, carried to 
the tipples, sorted, screened and carried 
to the cars. Few know how this most 
necessary fuel is made available. 


COTTON 


(Blackand Cotton from the plantation to the fin- 
White—Size ished products is shown in 16 views, il- 
6x8 inches) jystrating ginning, carding, spinning, 


16 for 35c weaving, etc. 
A book full of most glorious songs 


SONGS ABOUT BIRDS about the birds we love. The chil- 
dren love them (grown-ups too). 20 beautiful melodies only $1.50, 
JosEPH H. Dopson, INC., PuBLisHER 


920 Harrison Street - - Kankakee, Illinois 
Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon Association and is the original ‘Bird House Man."' 


[MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 
| JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC., 920 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois, 
I am enclosing $ for 





Series of 
12 for 25c 


COAL 


(Black and 
White—6 x 8 
inches) 


12 for 25c 




















| Number Pictures | 
| of BIRDS of MINERALS | 
——e OF COAL, of INSECTS 
| of LUMBERING of INDIANS 
of COTTON of Songs about BIRDS 
| Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information on how my boys | 


and girls can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. 
| Name | 


———————— | 
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New 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIA 


For the Primary Teacher 


Foundation Reading Cards 
With Phonic Word Cards 
Illustrated Vocabulary Material Based on Child Interests 
By MAUDE GOLDSMITH 


By illustration and unique method of display this 
new instructional material attracts and holds the 
child’s attention, insures a joyous response and es- 
tablishes a reading vocabulary of home words with 
which he is already familiar. Thus, when he comes 
to read his first Primer, word study is not neces- 
sary. He is ready to read the primer for the story 
interest alone. 
IN Two SERIES 

SERIES NO. 1 consists of forty Action-Word Cards, illustrated in 
silhouette, size 8 x 9 inches, with forty Initial Phonic Word Cards, 
size 3 x 8 inches, and Teachers’ Manual, describing many interesting 
methods of use. In unique display box, especially designed for 
effective classroom presentation. Price $1.50, postpaid. 

SERIES NO. 2 consists of thirty Animal-Word Cards, with illus- 
trations in silhouette of thirty animals which have domestic, story, 
and circus interest: size 8 x 9 inches, with thirty supplementary In- 
itial Phonic Word Cards, size 3 x 8 inches, and Teachers’ Manual 
describing many interesting methods of use. In unique display box, 
especially designed for effective class-room presentation. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. 

The action words and the noun words used in Founda- 
tion Reading Cards form the basis for preliminary read- 
ting exercises which are used to precede any primer and 
are common to almost all primers and first readers, 


Each series is packed in a substantial box of unique 
construction, which enables the teacher to display the 
cards in an unusually effective manner. 





The PUPPET as an 
Elementary Project 


By EMMA PETTEY 


Introducing to the primary and 
kindergarten teacher many interest- 
ing new methods by which the pup- 
pet can be developed from materials 
already familiar to teacher and pu- 
pils and successfully used as a school 
project. 


Tells in simple language how to make and use all 
kinds of puppets. .... Describes their project 
values in correlating art, literature, handicraft, 
language and voice work in Kindergarten, Primary, 
Elementary and Advanced grades... 


Copiously illustrated: Containing definite in- 
structions for making puppets and staging puppet 
shows with dramatizations of many puppet plays 
with full producing directions and full size tracing 
patterns for making puppet characters. 


$1.25, Postpaid. 





SPARKS 


A Charming New 
Fire Prevention 
Reader For Prim- 
ary and Element- 
ary Grades. 


By Valine Hobbs 


Its bright, original rhymes, stories and 
playlets interest the child, describe the 
causes of fire so simply that he will be able 
to identify them at home and elsewhere, 
impress him with the dangerousness of fire 
and teach him what he can do to keep the 
Fire Demon from his home. 


Attractively Illustrated by the Author. 


Handsome and Durable Cloth Binding, 
75¢ Postpaid. 


“A book so well prepared 
and attractively published 
will undoubtedly appeal to 
children. . . . Such a 
practical and interesting 
text-book will not only hold 
the attention of the pupils, 
but also help to overcome in 
future generations the hab- 
its of carelessness which are 
at present costing the coun- 
try so much in lives and 
property.,—DANA PIERCE 
President Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Chicago, Illinois, Estab- 
lished and Maintained by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 





PIONEER PUBLISHING Co.in¢ 


FORT WORTH ~ ~ 


For the History Teacher 


Standard Historical Studies 


Improved Lesson Outline Map Note Books 


A SERIES OF SIX BOOKS—FOR USE WITH 

ANY TEXT 

U. S. History Advanced 

U. S. History Elementary 

Early European History 

Modern European History 

English History 

Texas History 


STANDARD MISTORKAL STUDIES 


Each containing about 96 pages with full page 
maps in color. 


“They help the dull pupils and enthuse the brighter 
ones.” (writes a high school Principal.) 

Test these newest teacher-pupil aids in your classes 
this year. You will find them more helpful than any 
similar text-auxiliary you have ever used. 

Price 50¢ per copy or 40¢ in lots of 10 or more. 
Specimen copies gladly sent on approval. 





For the English Teacher 
Shakespearean Studies Simplified 


By Frederick Warde, D. Lit..—Famous 
Shakespearean Actor, Author of “The 
Fools of Shakespeare,” Etc., and B. F. 
Sisk, M.S., M.A., well known educator, 
Author of “Elements of Grammar” and 
“Grammar as a Science.” 


A Handbook for teachers and pupils. 

.-e Analyzes 15 most important 

plays. Tells how to study a play. . . Contains 
much material from sources not available to aver- 
age students and teachers... A most helpful 
book. Designed by an Actor and a Scholar to im- 
part a keener appreciation of Elizabethan drama. 
. . . 189 Pages. Attractive cloth binding. IIlus- 
trations. $1.50 postpaid. 


148-160 WORLD BLDC. 
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A New Way to Teach Old 
Lessons 


Enlisting the enthusiasm of teachers 
in new devices, in these days of many 
devices, would seem a difficult feat, 
yet this is actually being accomplished 
by a new and most interesting aid in 
the teaching of American history known 
as The I. N. S. History Cards. 

They are simply a presentation in 
pictures of important events and per- 
sonages in American history from Co- 
lumbus to the present, in convenient 
card form for teachers to use with their 
pupils in classroom work and in con- 
junction with study of history text- 
books. There are also some specially 
drawn maps enlivened by inset por- 
traits of the characters associated with 
the subject of the map. On the reverse 
side of every card is given an explana- 
tion of the picture, the necessary dates, 
and information on associated events. 
At the bottom appear several thought- 
provoking questions on the subject. 

The cards are 120 in number, of du- 
rable white cardboard and small enough 
for pupils to carry in their pockets to 
and from school, to handle them in 
class without fuss, or paste in their 
notebooks. On the other hand they are 
large enough to show the details of pic- 
ture or map clearly enough for any 
child to see. The cards are arranged 
in series of 30 cards each, in chrono- 
logical order corresponding to four 
main divisions of American history. 

As F. Dean McClusky of Purdue Uni- 
versity, has pointed out in his article 
on Visual Instruction in the October 
issue of the “Normal Instructor,” teach- 
ers should be given a free rein in their 
selection and use of visual aid materi- 
al. It is therefore not necessary to 
formulate rigid rules for the use of 
these cards. To the thoughtful teacher 
many interesting ways of using them 
with the class will readily suggest 
themselves. These cards are published 
by the Interstate News Service, 138 
West 17th Street, New York City. 


The Challenge of the Child 


The child! The child!! The child!!! 
Let us keep our eyes on the child. For 
him the school exists. For him archi- 
tects make noble buildings. To aid his 


learning books are printed. To guide | . 


his growth teachers are trained. By 
his needs all the devices of administra- 
tion and management are measured. 
He is the center of gravity of the 
school. 

Through the eyes of the child society 
locks into the future. In his life come 
together a million streams of heredi- 
tary influence stretching back into the 
twilight of man’s history. Into his life 
society builds with infinite patience the 
elaborate fabric of attitudes and prac- 
tices that men have forged through all 
the centuries. Every aim of education 
must be tested by the needs of the child. 

To be a child is to look forward. That 
is the message of the Great Teacher. 
Every institution that is to endure 


must be tested by its service to child- | FR 


hood. The challenge of the child is the 
call of to-morrow with its higher ideals, 
its wiser organization of life, its wider 
harmonies of race and religion, its 
nobler spirit, its surer appreciation of 
service and the solid values of life. 
The child is the to-morrow of the hu- 
man race. His teachers are the mak- 
ers of to-morrow’s civilization. All 
hail! The child! The child!! The 
child!4!—Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of 
the Journal of the National Education 
Association. 


A campaign to wipe out illiteracy 
in five years is in progress in the Phil- 
ippines. Provincial and municipal 
literacy boards have been organized 
in all parts of the island; 250,000 per- 
sons, it is said, have pledged their ser- 
vices as teachers; and a small text- 
book has been prepared which will be 
translated into Tagalog, Visayan, Ilo- 
cano, Bicol, and Pampango dialects to 
facilitate teaching. It is part of the 
plan to offer a prize of 1,000 pesos 
each year to the Province reporting 
the largest reduction in illiteracy. 
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ot merely in matters material, but in things of the spirit. 
see] 1ot merely in science, inventions, motors, and sky- 
scrapers, but also in ideals, principles, character. 

Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, but in the glad 


assumption of duties. 





Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but pending in help. 


fulness over'a sick and Wounded world like a amaritan. 

Dot in splendid isolation, but in Christlike co-operation. 

Dot in pride, arrogance, and disdain of other races and peoples, 

ut in sympathy, love and understanding. ; 

Not in treading ‘again the old, worn, bloody pathway which 
ends inevitably in chaos and disaster, but in blazing a new 
trail, along which, please God, other nations will “follow, 
into the new Jerusalem where wars shall be no more. 

Some day some nation must take that path- unless we are 
to lapse once again into utter barbarism- and that honor 
I covet for my beloved America. 

Sind so, in that spirit and with these hopes, I say with all 
my- heart and soul, “AMERICA FIRST ” RtRev.G.Asuton Oxpnam, DD: 
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By GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER ey 
President, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley ] 

Mw HE two greatest forces in American life are education who believed in education as preparation not only thought | 
~ and religion. No matter what a teacher does, her acts that each school and each grade was a preparation for the “1 
S will be interpreted in their relationship to both of these grade or school ahead, but that each part of the school was a " 
KS social forces. A teacher may maintain that her job is to preparation for adult life. When a child asked his teacher, A 
S teach children the subjects prescribed in the curriculum and “Why should I do this?” or “Why should I not do that?” the es 
<) no more. In spite of such a declaration she still is judged by teacher always answered, “You will need this and you will not on 
her pupils and their parents in both of these fields. It is not need that when you get to be an adult.” This was a very bad _— 
my purpose to make a plea for religious education in the philosophy of education. Children live proverbially in the 7 
schools or for religious work outside the schools. I wish only present. It is difficult to get a child to do an uninteresting 
to point out the close relationship between the fields, and some _ task by telling him it will help him to do something when he _ 
of the evident implications. becomes an adult. This type of education filled our school- — 
books with problems suited to adults. Children worked hour ps 
DUCATION and religion have always been associated to- by hour attempting to do tasks and learn facts that might oie 
gether since the earliest days of America’s history. Our function when they became nye and women. Education was for 
early colonists always thought of these two forces as closely then mainly a preparation for situations that were never met. wa: 
allied. The first schools established in America were largely Children spent five days each week ni school where the teacher “ con 
for religious purposes, so that boys and girls might learn to told them to prepare for the adult life that was to come. This rn 
read the Bible and be trained for the ministry. Harvard, Wil- “VS the aim of all education. On Sunday they went to church | oo 


and Sunday School and were told to prepare tor a life which 





liam and Mary, Yale, Princeton, and other early colleges were 
established chiefly for the purpose of training men for the 
ministry. Harvard was founded, in part, out of a “dread ‘to 
leave an illiterate ministry to the churches when our present 
ministry shall lie in dust.” The charter of William and Mary 
declared that “Virginians had souls to be saved as well as 
their English countrymen, and that the institution was needed 
to prepare young men for the ministry.” Dartmouth was es- 
tablished, according to its charter, for the purpose of “the 


was to come after death. This was the aim of all religion. 
The Sunday School teacher said to the boys and girls, “You 
must not lie.” “Why?” “Because you will not go to Heaven 
when you die.” Every problem in religion was solved and 
every act was conditioned on the going to Heaven if it was 
good. The philosophy of education which kept the child’s at- 
tention focused upon the problems of the adult and never 
allowed him to solve the problems of childhood was bad educa- 














spread of the Redeemer’s Kingdom.” The desire for a trained tion. The type of religion that kept the attention of boys and 
clergy and a literate congregation has led to the foundation of girls focused on a life after death was equally bad. time 
most of America’s great private institutions of higher learn- ‘ , gen 
ing. Their influence upon American life, American education, WE have had many ideas that have come and gone in educa- a 
American religion, and American government has been very tion and religion. The two fields have overlapped and ; ofs 
great. Higher education in America had its inspiration and have made many of the same mistakes, To-day, we still find a | the 
beginning in religious demands. The same is true in a lesser Close relationship both in philosophy and method. Education logie 
degree of our lower schools. and religion are being influenced in the same direction by the as 
It is interesting to note that a close relationship has always Same forces. John Dewey, who is probably the greatest of | ee 
been maintained between education and religion. This is par- America’s educational philosophers, has had an enormous in- | telle 
ticularly true in the fields of method and philosophy. ‘It may ‘fluence upon our present educational thinking. Briefly, 1c ! tific 
be interesting to trace both of these forces through some of our 4Y8 that education is life and growth, and it takes place in a | ed 
history. Not so many years ago, education was thought of as social atmosphere. What does he mean? In the first place, 
a process of acquiring knowledge. To be educated was only when he says education is life, he means that it is a continuous 
to know. A man desiring an education might shut himself Process running from birth to death. The child does not exist In 
away from his fellow men and live the life of a hermit so long for the sake of the man or woman that is to be, but the child tenet 
as he was gaining more knowledge, for the man who knew the €xists for the child that is. The books, the curriculum, the to ‘al 
most was the best educated. You always asked concerning an methods used to-day are those that appeal to and satisfy child- ve ne: 
educated man, “What does he know?” and no one ever thought hood. Our boys and girls solve arithmetic problems that in- 1 
of asking, “Of what use is this knowledge?” Education as an terest them now, and not those that may interest them twenty hn " 
accomplishment was an end in itself. It was something to be years hence. They learn to spell words that they need in their ast 
exhibited and talked about, but only incidentally used. present-day school life, and not words that they may need to 
use a decade from now. Boys and girls learn to use the Eng- nifice 
lish language as they need it for natural expression in their yok 
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[His same type of thinking was largely found at the same 
time in the field of religion. In religious education children 
memorized the names of the books of the Bible. They learned 
long lists of major and minor prophets and committed to mem- 
ory hundreds of golden texts and memory verses. The man or 
woman who had read the Bible through a half dozen times was 
a religious hero. The boy or girl who knew the most facts 
about the Bible was a leader in the Sunday School. As in edu- 
cation, the emphasis was placed on knowledge and not on use- 
ful activities. The man who knew the most facts about his- 
tory, Latin, Greek, and algebra was the best educated. The 
man who knew the most facts about the Bible and who had 
committed the most of it to memory was the great religionist. 
In both cases, the knowledge did not necessarily function, and 
many educational and religious inconsistencies resulted. This 
type of thinking often produced the so-called educated fool, or 
the useless college graduate, and the church member who re- 
sorted to questionable business practices. 

We have also passed through a period in America where 
education was thought of as a preparation for life. People 


everyday work and play, and not as they may need to use it at 
some time in the future. The tendency of education now is to 
emphasize the everyday life of boys and girls. It says, “Deal 
with boys and girls as individuals with problems to solve, 
and when they grow up they will be able to cope with the 
problems of the adult.” 


ie when he says that education is growth, means that 
when growth takes place education is‘present. When a boy 
or a girl changes from what he was yesterday into what he is 
to-day, the process of education is taking place. Growth that 
begins in school and continues throughout life is the great 
goal of modern education. A good example of this can be 
taken from the field of reading. Children should be taught to 
read in school. But what is much more important, they should 
form the habit of reading good books. If a child learns to read 
good books in school and keeps on reading good books when he 
leaves school, this is reaching the great goal of education, be- 


(Continued on page 92) 
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The Scope of Art Instruction 


By LEON L. WINSLOW 


Director, Art Education, Baltimore, Maryland, and Author of “Organization and Teaching of Art" 


N its original and elemental meaning, art is 

not difficult to define, for in this sense all that 

is not produced by natural cause may be art. 

Nature is not art. The dependence of art on 
nature, however, is complete. Nature is the guide 
to craftsmanship and dictates fitness to purpose. 
It suggests color, shape, and decorative pattern in 
its animate and inanimate forms. Art must be 
produced by human cause. The highest expres- 
sion of ideas and ideals derived from nature has 
produced all that is art. 

In a more restricted sense the word “art” is 
used to refer to excellence or perfection of work- 
manship, as when man expresses or reveals him- 
self perfectly through his work. Thus art as- 
sumes not only intellectual but also spiritual val- 
ues. There is conclusive evidence to show that in 
former times people held the opinion that there 
was but one kind of art. Then all craftsmen were 


“conceded to be artists and all artists were good 


craftsmen. The painter was also a cabinet maker, 
a metal worker, and an architect. Then fine art, 
if it had any special meaning at all, must have 
signified fine taste. 


ArT Is BOTH FINE AND INDUSTRIAL 


While man strives ever to express himself 
through the creation of new and beautiful forms 
to meet the changing needs in new and different 
ways, may we not logically conclude that the orig- 
inal significance of art still applies? Should not 
our definition imply for the artists of our own 
time all that it implied for the masters of past 
generations, even though the means for securing 
results, the materials, and even the organization 
of society have changed? To-day, no less than-in 
the time of Pericles and of Leonardo, may we not 
logically conclude that all art is both fine and in- 
dustrial, or that it is not true art at all? Art 
must indeed be both mental and physical, both in- 
tellectual and material, both spiritual and scien- 
tific. Otherwise, it will not meet the general life 
needs of our time. 


EMPHASIS IS ON APPRECIATION 


In its generally accepted application to art 
teaching, the word “appreciation” is often used 
to signify understanding or enjoyment, but in a 
more correct sense it is used to mean evaluation. 
To appreciate an art fully, an individual should 
be acquainted with its source and evolution and 
with its masters. He should understand its sig- 
nificance, especially in our present civilization. 
He should be able to appraise its products and to 
differentiate between good and bad materials, 
technique, and design, distinguishing the poorer 








from the finer grades and qualities and making 
correct choices. He should also be acquainted 
with the processes involved and with the tools or 
the machines used in making the materials adapt- 
able to use. Ultimately he should be able to apply 
this knowledge not only in the selection of art 
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products, but also in their combination and ar- 
rangement. 


UNIVERSALITY OF ART 


Instruction in art should not be confined to the 
art subjects taught by special art teachers, for it 
should form a part of the courses in other school 
subjects. This applies with special force to the 
social and industrial studies. Try as we may to 
provide one subject in the elementary school 
course that will entirely take care of art instruc- 
tion, we shall not succeed; to be taught effectively 
art must be included in history, geography, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic. 


THE ELEMENTARY ART PROJECT 


Elementary school art courses should aim to 
enable girls and boys to employ the principles of 
art in life situations where they apply. Emphasis 
should be placed on appreciation. 

The elementary school art course in the public 
schools of Baltimore, Maryland, is made up of a 
number of significant projects, each project al- 
ways including (1) statement of the problem, 
(2) art information, (3) industrial information, 
(4) related information from contact with other 
subjects, and (5) creative expression. This is 
made clear in the accompanying diagram. The 
project method of instruction is ideally suited to 
the purposes of art education. 

Art information comprises the subject matter 
of color, form, arrangement, lettering, and con- 
struction, with appropriate points of emphasis 
assigned to each topic for each of the first six 
grades. It is assumed that this art information 
will always find its ultimate outlet in creative ex- 
pression, as in the making of drawings, designs, 
or constructions, or in the selecting or combining 
of objects. Creative expression presupposes nec- 
essary suggestions and general directions for 
handwork. Industrial information is organized 
under the topics of food, clothing, shelter, rec- 
ords, tools, and utensils. Related information is 
already provided in the courses in history, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, language, and music. The art 
period is therefore given over almost, if not en- 
tirely, to the teaching of the art information 
through the medium of creative expression, to a 
more serious study of the transformation of nat- 
ural or raw materials into artistic finished prod- 
ucts of various kinds, and to a consideration of 
their relative aesthetic merits and their harmo- 
nious combination or arrangement. It has been 
assumed that artistic taste will result from this 
systematic practice in evaluating and combining 
the works of man. 
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Starting with Children’s Personal Interests 





ma N September, although the chil- 
~ |p) dren were glad to get back to 
school and to continue their third- 
1 grade work, they were still full of 
# enthusiasm for the good times 
3 they had had “through the long 
£) vacation’s reach.” 
Their teacher, Miss Rush, hear- 
ing the children talking a bit 
boastingly of their varied experi- 
ences, from playground fun in Evanston to ex- 
tensive trips in Europe, decided that these vaca- 
tion experiences presented an ideal point of de- 
parture to lead to their formal study of geog- 
raphy in the fourth grade. 

So a period was set aside in successive days to 






By EVA A. SMEDLEY 


John made the following report on “Travel on 
Water”: 

“Long ago when a man discovered that a log 
would float, he sat on it and discovered that it 
would carry him on the water. He discovered also 
that by hollowing it out he could protect himself 
from fish and crocodiles. 

“He further discovered that he could bind the 
logs together with a strong vine to make a raft. 

“The first successful American steamship was 
the Clermont built by Robert Fulton in the year 
1807. Other partially successful steamships had 
been made in England and France before that. 

“From a small raft to our present day steam- 
ship has been a long journey, but now we can 
travel all over the world in a few weeks.” 





Evanston Pupils at Work On Travel Projects 


let each child tell the class briefly. and interesting- 
ly about his summer vacation. ‘ This made most 
excellent work in oral composition. As many of 
the children illustrated their talks by exhibiting 
things which they had made under the recreation 
bureau on the playgrounds, or by showing pic- 
tures or souvenirs from travels, they gained in 
poise and directness in speaking. 

Miss Rush, who had a definite goal in view, 
aroused an interest in ways of traveling by ask- 
ing an occasional question as to just how certain 
of the trips were taken. The children began 
searching reference books, storybooks, and books 
of travel for information as to the various ways 
of travel, past and present. They generously 
brought books from home to aid others as well as 
themselves. The public library as usual co-op- 
erated by sending a chest of helpful books. 

In the progress of this study, many pictures 
were brought in. They were mounted on charts 
according to countries. As one bit of knowledge 
always trails other interests and information in 
its wake, so pictures of people in national cos- 
tumes, pictures of people at work, of characteristic 
occupations, of homes, of famous buildings, of 
typical scenes, of animals, of plants, and so forth, 
were brought in and mounted on their respective 
charts. 

The children also brought in various articles of 
museum interest. Among these was a covered 
wagon and a yoke of oxen of exquisite Mexican 
workmanship, Indian pottery, etc. 

As the children got thoroughly into the spirit 
of their investigations, they often made their re- 
ports in first person. Some of the reports were 
given orally, others were written. Some worked 
alone, some in groups. Below are a few specimens 
of their reports. 


Two little girls made this report on “Traveling 
in Japan”: 

“We are little Japanese girls. We live in Japan. 
Japan is across the Pacific Ocean. It is in Asia. 
We travel differently from the way you do. The 
way we travel is in jinrikishas.” 

Helen naively said of “Air Transportation”: 

“My father has an airplane, so I know a lot 
about airplanes. Airplanes travel in air and go 
much faster than automobiles. They are very 
different because they have wings. 


RE RS TERE PR RPRETE 


“Besides carrying people they carry mail to 
different places too.” 

Marjorie, who posed as Katrinka of Holland, 
told about going to market in boats in summer 
and on skates in winter. She explained the use of 
yokes in carrying water, and dog carts for deliv- 
ering milk. Another girl compared the traveling 
by coaches in colonial days with travel by Pull- 
mans to-day. Winifred told about the pony ex- 
press which transported mail in the pioneer days 
of our country. 

Many, varied, and interesting were the reports. 
In the course of these talks there was frequent 
mention of characteristic homes they had noted in 
their travels and in the books they weré reading. 
Some homes were shown in the pictures which the 
children brought in for the charts. So the chil- 
dren had accumulated a fund of information 
about homes in various lands, and had a real in- 
terest in them. 

One boy, who had been in Switzerland, tried to 
describe a home in the Swiss Alps. In doing so 
he made a rude sketch on the blackboard; but 
feeling the inadequacy of both his descriptions 
and sketch to convey to others his mental picture, 
he said, “I could make a house that would show 
you better what I am telling you.” 

“Why not do it?” asked Miss Rush. 

Seeing Robert at work on his Swiss cottage, 


the other children were fired with ambition to - 


emulate him by making a typical home of some 
country which they had visited in reality or in 


imagination; so they divided into groups of two’s — 


and three’s and began making posters to show 
what their house and its setting would be like. 
They read and planned together, doing much well 
motivated reading. After completing the poster, 
they made the house and gave it a suitable land- 
scape setting. 

The first period of the morning was devoted to 
the work. This gave the children a chance to uti- 
lize promptly the ideas they gained at home in the 
evening, and to work before nine o’clock if they 
were inclined to do so. They worked with tre- 
mendous interest, commendable co-operation, and 
genuine satisfaction. 

Many teachers and parents visited the room to 
watch the progress of the work. One mother was 
so much interested that she came and took some 
fine pictures of the busy class. All this gave the 
children a heightened respect for themselves and 
their work. 

~The children were most happy to explain their 





Travel Projects and Posters Made by Evanston Pupils 
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work to each other, to the class as a whole, and to 
visitors, as well as to write about what they were 
doing in language periods. 

Rebecca and her sister made a tree house. 
said: 

“My sister and I took a trip to the Philippine 
Islands. The thing that interested us most was 
their tree houses. 

“The family select a large tree. Then they 
build a small house in it. They thatch the roof 


She 


. with grasses and straw. 


“You must wonder how they get into it. They 
make a ladder of rope. They fasten the ladder to 
the house and to the ground. Then their home is 
complete. 

“Mother gave us this large plant for our tree, 
and we made the Philippine house.” 

Connie reported as follows: 

“IT am working on the country of Arabia in the 
Torrid Zone. I will tell you two of the materials 
they use for houses—straw and stone. 

“T will tell you how they make straw houses. 
First they put a lot of sticks around in a circle. 
Then they weave the straw in and out these sticks. 
Then they put a mat on the top of the house. 
Then they put a mat in the house. They put a 
basin on the mat. The house is finished now and 
and the people can go into it.” 

Fred has just spent a year in Europe. He and 
his little partner Marjory invite your attention 
to a house of Old France which they have just 
completed. 

Robert requests you to observe his Swiss cot- 
tage of which he is justly proud. Note his back- 


ground of mountain scenery. 

The African house is also interesting. Kath- 
ryn, Dick, and Charlotte made it. 

There is a broad shelf running the width of the 
room, and as the work is finished it is placed on 
the shelf with the scenic poster behind it. Above 
the poster is the name of the country. The homes 


_at the right are examples of those of the Frigid 


Zone; in the center are those of the Temperate 
Zone; and at the left those of the Torrid Zone. 

That the children were not solely interested in 
foreign lands and that they did not observe the 
less what was going on about them, is shown by 
the following little essay written by one of the 
group. 

“T have seen the building of homes in Evanston. 
The materials used to build them are wood, stone, 
brick, glass, iron, cement, and quite a few others 
are helpful to the workmen. 

“First they build a framework of wood, then 
they stretch tar paper over the framework. After 
this they put bricks inside the framework and tar 
paper. 

“Then after having put brick upon brick and 
plastering them in between, they make the roof 
either flat or as it is on your house, slanting and 
coming to a point on the top. 

“When the house is completed, the people start 
moving in. Then they all start furnishing their 


rooms, and then we see them just that way now.” 

Starting with the children’s personal interests, 
the teacher led them on into the field of human ge- 
ography with pleasure and a strong feeling that 
what they were doing was worth while. As 
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fourth-grade pupils they are now starting on 
another geographical project which is a direct and 
natural outgrowth of this work. 


TEACHER’S AIM 


In this third-grade project the teacher’s aims 
were: 

1. To utilize the children’s interest in bringing 
to them wider knowledge of the peoples of the 
world, how they live, the causes and reasons for 
such a difference in home life. 

2. To show what factors are involved in mak- 
ing homes; what materials are used and why. 

3. To give some conception of the evolution 
from primitive conditions of living down to our 
present city life, and what factors determined 
the progress. 


CHILDREN’S AIM 


1. To find out how other children live and how 
their houses are made. 


OUTCOMES 
I, Attitudes. 

1, A very much enlarged interest in peoples of 
the world, in their home life, and in their occupa- 
tions. 

2. Appreciation of interesting home life in the 
world. 

3. Appreciation of conveniences in the home. 

4, Helpfulness. 

5. A feeling that they (the children) are a part 
of a great world community. 

6. Resourcefulness in finding and using illus- 


trative materials. (Continued on page 98) 
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A Christmas Sale Project 


By M. ETHEL BROWN 


Primary Supervisor, Department of Public Instruction, Schenectady, New York 


she hoped her pupils would achieve before 

June, stopped at one that read, “Cut on 
a line.” She was a thoughtful teacher and want- 
ed to plan so that all the primary work would 
be well motivated, would have a purpose in the 
minds of the pupils. She also wanted the work 
to be interesting. She knew that children are 
most interested in the things that concern them- 
selves. What “cutting on a line” did a child ever 
feel a need for? What cutting would he be in- 
terested in doing so as to get the amount of 
practice he would need in order to “cut on a 
line’? These were some of the questions she 
asked herself. 

At last she found the answers. The children 
would thoroughly enjoy cutting out magazine 
pictures. She called upon a few neighbors and 
collected dozens and dozens of magazines con- 
taining pictures suited to little children. She 
took the magazines to school, stored most of 
them in a closet and placed five or six on a work 
table near a box of scissors. 

When the first bell rang the children came into 
the room and went to the work table to get any 
material that they wanted to work with. Very 
soon some children noticed the magazines and 
took them and began looking at the pictures. 
After awhile one child found a dog and called it 
his, and another child found a dog that he 
wanted. The two children then asked the teach- 
er whether they could have the pictures. The 
teacher replied, “Yes, if you can cut them out 
so carefully that you won’t hurt an ear, a tail, 
or a toe.” When the dogs were cut out they 
were talked about in the conversational period, 
and the group of children named the two dogs. 
Then the owners placed them in the parts of the 
room where they decided most protection was 
needed. 

“Cutting pictures” parties started right away. 
At first each child wanted to keep the pictures 
he cut out, but shortly the teacher interested the 
children in putting into boxes labeled “cats,” 
“dogs,” “pets,” “babies,” “toys,” etc., all pic- 
tures that they wanted to 
keep to put into booklets. 
When the contents of the 
boxes showed that in gen- 
eral all children had de- 
veloped skill in cutting on 
a line, the teacher helped 
the group plan their books. 
Some wanted to make dog 
books, some cat _ books, 
some pet books, some baby 
books, and some toy books. 
In making these books, 
pictures were taken from 
the proper box and mount- 
ed neatly, one or two on 
each page. Sentences de- 
scribing the pictures were 
composed and put beneath 
the pictures. After the 
children had completed this 
part of the work they 
bound the pages into book 
form by punching holes 
through all pages, lacing 
in heavy colored cord and 
tying the ends_ together. 
They then decided what to 
name the books, how to 
cut the title words and 
where to place the title, 
and also what cover deco- 
rations would be suitable. 


NE September a primary teacher in 
looking over the list of attainments that 


Some books were made to illustrate different 
reading and language stories which the children 
knew. “The House That Jack Built” was called 
“Jack’s House.” Each page was cut in the shape 
of a house. “Peter, Peter” was the name of the 
booklet illustrating the Mother Goose rhyme of 
“Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater.” Each page was 
cut in the shape of a pumpkin. Likewise “The 
Three Bears,” “The Gingerbread Boy,” and “The 
Pancake” had the pages cut to represent the 
leading characters. These story booklets con- 
tained labels in the form of words, phrases, or 
sentences which told the story in the briefest 
way possible. These labels were asked for by 
the children, and the wording was decided by 
them. The teacher typed them on the type- 
writer, after which the children pasted the labels 
on the appropriate pages. 

One day while the children were working on 
their books one boy said, “What shall we ever 
do with all our books? We don’t need them all.” 
Another child said, “Guess we shall have to have 
a sale and sell them.” The teacher asked, “What 
would we do with the money?” The second 
child replied, “Oh, we could buy materials to 
make some more things.” Other questions, as 
“Who would buy our books?” ‘How many books 
would you need for a sale?” and “Would you 
need anything else for the sale?” led to quite a 
definite plan for a Christmas sale. 

After the books were completed the children 
turned their attention to the making of toys for 
the sale. They made marbles of clay, dried them 
in the sun, painted them gaily, and then made 
colored cheesecloth bags to hold them. , 

They made bean bags, some oblong in shape 
and others cut like rabbits, kittens, elephants, 
or dogs. They were stitched by hand with a 
deep over-and-over stitch, after having been 
stitched on the machine for durability and to 
mark the place for the depth of the over-and-over 
hand stitching. 

Baby pushers were made from coffee cans. 
The cans were painted with bright colored auto- 
mobile paint, then a hole was punched in the 
center of the bottom of the can and another in 





The Toyshop 


the center of the cover. A little clean gravel 
was next selected and placed within the can. 
Then a long reed was run through the holes and 
twisted to form a handle long enough to let the 
baby hold it and run along pushing the rattle 
on the floor before him. 

Each child made one or two paper bag dolls. 
These seemed to contribute the greatest pleasure 
of all. They were made by fitting a ball of rags 
into the center of the bottom of a paper bag and 
then folding the paper close to the ball and tying 
a string around it where the neck should be. A 
face drawn on an old piece of muslin was next 
fitted into place and this also was made secure 
by tying a string around the neck. A piece of 
crepe paper, fitted about the head like a hood, 
was held in place by a rubber band or string 
around the doll’s neck. The costume was com- 
pleted by a full cape, made by gathering one 
edge of a piece of crepe paper on a heavy thread 
and tying the ends of the thread under the doll’s 
chin. The cape joined easily and covered the 
paper bag entirely. 

The paper bags were stiff enough to allow the 
dolls to stand up. Some children divided the 
lower part of the bags, tied the parts where the 
ankles would be, and dressed the dolls as men or 
boys. The children were allowed a great deal 
of opportunity to exercise their original ideas. 
This resulted in dolls of many sizes, of many 
colors, of many expressions: old-fashioned dolls, 
modern dolls; dolls representing grown people, 
children and babies; dolls ready to work in the 
garden, dolls ready for a party. 

Doll dishes were made of a mixture of salt 
and flour. Doll furniture was fashioned from 
cardboard and painted in colors appropriate to 
the rooms in which it was to be used. Doll ham- 
mocks were made by knotting heavy cord. 

With cardboard or heavy paper the children 
made rocking horses and swan rockers, clowns 
that would jump when one pulled the string, and 
Teddy bears and Santa Clauses with jointed legs 
and arms. 

They selected and slashed pictures for pic- 
ture puzzles, and decorated and labeled boxes of 
appropriate sizes to hold 
the picture puzzles, 

They made candlesticks 
of clay and then painted 
them. Later they wanted 
candles for the _ candle- 
sticks, and asked another 
grade to make them for 
their sale. They also de- 
cided that they wanted 
gingerbread cooky boys 
and pop-corn balls. They 
asked the teachers to make 
these. Another grade, who 
used coping saws, made 
ring-nose clowns and bird 
sticks for the children. All 
of these articles are quite 
clear in the picture of the 
toyshop shown here. 

While planning the price 
of each article the children 
decided to use price tags. 
At about this time they 
all desired to be_ store- 
keepers. This led to learn- 
ing to read and write fig- 
ures and to make simple 
change. The children made 
signs for the store, such 
as “Marbles,” “Fine Toys,” 
-and “Birds for Sale,” and 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Teaching Number Concepts 


Work” in the October issue of NORMAL IN- 

STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS we laid the 

foundation for number work in the story- 
play, “One-Stick in Numberland.” The work 
suggested by that article provided for the con- 
struction, with sticks, of various objects to rep- 
resent the numbers concretely from one to ten 
(synthesis) and for the breaking up of each 
number into its constituent units 
(analysis), that is, the children 


I “The Fundamentals of Rational Number 


By E. J. BONNER 


play and their making of the several construc- 
tions as given in the last article. The children 
now understand that seven and one make eight 
—that is, that it takes one more stick for an 
eight-stick kite than for a seven-stick barn; but 
for a complete concept of the number eight, the 
teacher will find that they need much further 
analysis and synthesis. 

Let the children pretend that they are One- 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


eight sticks? Four; there are four two’s in eight 
(division) ; four two’s make eight (multiplica- 
tion) ; two and two and two and two make eight 
(addition). When only one tent has been made, 
there are six sticks left (subtraction). In mak- 
ing the four tents we separate the eight sticks 
into four equal parts. One-fourth of eight is 
two (partition). 

It will be noted that we are bringing out in 
the child’s own active experience 
as he manipulates this concrete 





learned in their stick-laying activ- 
ity that ten separate units can be 
made into a complete whole and 
ihat, conversely, the whole can be 
resolved into ten separate units. 
This seems so obvious that many 
teachers may question its utility, 
but they should remember the 
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material all the relations in the 
fundamental processes of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, and partition. Think- 
ing is nothing more or less than 
seeing relations. When later the 
child is led to see that these same 
relations exist among larger num- 








words of John Dewey quoted in 
the last article: “The fundamental 
fallacy in methods of instruction 
lies in supposing that experience 
on the part of pupils may be as- 
sumed.” 

In the beginning of any new 
work with children, in fact, it is 
always safer to assume that they 
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bers, he will have the key to the 
understanding of all fundamental 
number work. 

In this preparatory stage, the 
teacher eager for external results 
will be tempted to begin abstract 
drill on “four and four are eight” 
and other combinations. It is 
better, however, to keep the work 





know nothing about it. Most 
adults usually see objects vaguely 
as wholes, which they themselves 
have not synthesized and are lit- 
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tle disposed to analyze. Take, for 
instance, the idea of an automo- 
bile in the mind of a person who 
does not own and drive one. 
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entirely in the concrete; for, as 
the child continues in the work, 
many of these combinations will 
gradually accrue as the residuum 
of his experience and be more per- 
manent than the results of ab- 
stract repetition. 

The next step in teaching is to 





This intricate mechanism to such 
a mind appears only as a vague, 
indefinite machine dashing 
through the streets. Not until a 
man has bought an automobile, 
driven it, greased it, oiled it, tin- 
kered it, does he begin to under- 
stand it; and only when in later 
years he has become capable of 
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work out all the remaining addi- 
tion and subtraction combinations 
found in the number eight. The 





teacher asks the children to build 








with the material from the kite 
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a dog house, for instance, and 
whatever else they can build with 
the remaining sticks. The chil- 
dren build the dog house and the 





taking its several mechanisms 
apart (analysis) and putting them 
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together again (synthesis), does 
he come to understand what an 
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three-sided flower bed. Eight is 
thus analyzed into a five and a 
three. 

Taking the five away the chil- 
dren find that they have three 








automobile really is. 

This illustration helps us _ bet- 
ter to appreciate Robinson’s ob- 
servation, in his The Mind in the 
Making. He says, “John Stuart 
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left, taking the three away they 
have five left. Bringing the 
three and the five together again 
they have the original eight. 
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Mill thought that the chief func- 

tion of the mind was making in- 

ferences. But making distinctions is equally 
fundamental—seeing that there are really many 
things where only one was at first apparent. 
This process of analysis has been man’s supreme 
accomplishment. This is what has made his 
mind grow.” That is, the mind grows in its 
understanding of an automobile to the extent 
that it sees carburetor, ignition, spark plugs, 
starter, cylinders, pistons, crank shaft, differ- 
ential, transmission, clutch, brakes, etc., where 
first it saw only an indefinite whole. 

The bird undoubtedly sees the leaves >of the 
tree as a mass of foliage rather than as separate 
leaves. Primitive men see many things to- 
gether as “a heap,” their power of analysis 
being limited to groups composed of only two or 
three units. Likewise, children do not see many 
in one and one in many until they have been led 
to experience these relationships. 

With this comment on the psychology of the 
method in mind, let us proceed to the work that 
should follow the children’s learning of the story- 


Stick who, boy-like, was continually tearing apart 
his play buildings and making new ones out of 
them. Let them build an eight-stick kite. Ask 
them to see how many four-stick yards they can 
build with the same sticks. They build two and 
say, “Out of my eight-stick kite I made two four- 
stick yards” (the division idea—how many four’s 
in eight). They build the kite again and say, 
“Out of my two four-stick yards I made an 
eight-stick kite” (multiplication—two four’s 
make eight). Let them build one four-stick 
yard with the kite sticks. There are enough 
sticks left for another four-stick yard (subtrac- 
tion). Let them build the other yard and place 
it beside the first one (addition—four and four 
make eight). Let each child put his hand _be- 
tween the two yards on his desk. One-half of 
the sticks is on each side of the hand. One-half 
of eight sticks is four sticks (the other idea of 
division, sometimes called partition). 

Again the children build the eight-stick kite. 
How many two-stick tents can be made with the 


These three steps should be re- 

peated with each combination un- 
til the child understands so thoroughly that he 
can never forget the fact that with each addi- 
tion combination there are two related subtrac- 
tion combinations—“cousins,” the child may call 
them. That is, the child must come to experi- 
ence the relations of numbers so thoroughly 
that when he knows that five and three make 
eight, the two related subtraction facts, three 
from eight is five and five from eight is three, 
follow automatically. Also when he sees, through 
the use of sticks, that three from eight leaves 
five, he should immediately couple this fact with 
the addition cousin, three and five are eight; 
for, if he takes one part (three) away from 
eight and has the other part (five) left, then, 
when he restores the part taken away, he must 
have the original eight. The other “cousin” is 
equally clear to the child in the concrete. If 
three from eight leaves five, he sees that he has 
separated his eight sticks into two parts and 
that if he takes either part away he must have 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Phonetics: The Backbone of Reading—III 


WHERE TO PLACE THE PHONETICS PERIOP 

sea “OR the same reason that higher 
grades place mathematics early 
in the day, phonetics profitably 
follows the opening period in the 
lower grades. It is a major 
primary subject. It requires 
| close concentration, and it will 
interest and benefit the children 
most if it is presented to them 
when they are freshest. 

Early in the day the teacher, too, is at her 
best, and will be most apt to give 
to her teaching the energy and 





By’ MAE FOSTER JAY 


CONCRETE PRESENTATION OF SHORT F 
First day. 

“We have talked about how the consonants 
like to sound with the other kind of little letter 
folk, the vowels. So far we have met only one 
little vowel. What was it? This morning we 
shall see whether we can discover the sound an- 
other one makes. This is a word you know very 
well. (Write red.) What is it? Do you see 
any old friends among the letter folk in that 
word? What do they say? And here, in be- 
tween them, is the new little vowel. Sound the 


as you begin to say eyg—and there you have it! 

“Having learned this sound we shall be able 
to read many, many new words. Can you get 
this one? (Write egg.) Do not be troubled by 
those twins. Whenever you find twins in a 
word, they not only look alike, but they make a 
single sound. 

“Can you tell me the name of this family, 
then? (eg) Knowing the name of the family, 
let us see how many of its members you can rec- 
ognize easily; how many new words you can dis- 
cover for yourselves.” 
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ingenuity this important subject 
requires. Often it is a saving of 
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time from the class period to 


place phonetics after the opening mn 
period, for blackboard work may a 
be prepared before school. Let My 

) ( 


me urge the teacher not only to re 
place phonetics there, but to keep 
it there, conscientiously, day by 


day. Do not let the opening per- 

iod run over and crowd it out. \ 
When unexpected emergencies in oy 
the day’s program crowd out a hes 


PAX 


period, let it be some other than 
the phonetics period. Remember 
that phonetics is the tool to read- 
ing, and teaching the child to 
read is the primary teacher’s 
main business. System and reg- 
ularity are essential in providing 
him with this tool. 

It is not well to have the pho- 
netics period immediately precede 
the reading period. The subjects 
are too closely related in the sort 
of application they require, and 
such an arrangement tires the 
child unnecessarily. Give him 
something calling for movement 
or handwork in between the two. 
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LENGTH OF THE PERIOD a! 
Because the study requires such So 
close concentration, not more than ary} 
ten minutes should be devoted to e, 
the phonetics period in the first R\ 
grade, and not more than fifteen \:s 
in second and third grades. It is K 


a subject which requires inces- 
sant drill, but short, snappy drill 
is more potent than tedious drill. cee 
It is well to stop while the inter- 
est is keen, just as one most wise- 
ly stops eating when the hunger 
is not quite assuaged. If interest 
wanes unduly, let the teacher look 











A Boy’s November 


Ma says November’s dreary 
With no leaves left on the trees, 
When all the goldenrod’s gone by, 
And things begin to freeze. 
But gee! I like November 
When the days are sharp and clear, 
For then the turkey’s fattenin’ 
And Thanksgiving’s pretty near. 


I like to see the corn stacked up, 
Like rows and rows of ghosts, 
Or standing in the moonlight 
Jest like an army’s hosts; 
When the ctanberry sauce is stewin’ 
And the pumpkin pies are brown, 
I think November’s jest the time 
To smile, instead of frown, 


—FRANCES WRIGHT TURNER, 


Develop et, en, end, and ed 
families similarly. 
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et en end ed 

bet Ben bend bed 

get den lend fed 

met men mend led 
rete net pen rend red 
oe ) pet ten send Ted 
ay set tend _ shed 
e: wet 


Second day. 


se " Introduce in the same way the 
i) families ell, est, ent, elt. 
nae When the lists of words built 


¢ upon these phonograms have been 
sounded, say to the children, “Now 
we must clean the blackboard for 





H] the next class. Fred, will you 
yy erase bell? Hold your eraser be- 
Y side the word until I see that you 
waa have the right one. Esther, 
ab erase tent; John, felt; Miriam, 


nest.” So go quickly around the 
class until all the words have been 
erased. 


Third day. 


“The children in one family all 
are given different first names in 
order to tell them apart. Here 
at school we have three Marys. 
How do we tell them apart? Their 
last names are different, you say. 
They all belong to different fami- 
lies. So with words. The same 
first names are to be found in 
many words, and we must watch 
‘for the family name to tell one 
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to her methods and put into them 

that change which will stimulate 

interest. Do not exhort the children to atten- 
tion. Make the lesson so alive that attention is 
inevitable. Phonetics, as the backbone of read- 
ing, is worthy of much time and thought. 


A SEPARATE PERIOD FOR EACH CLASS 


There should be a separate phonetics period 
for each class, even in the same grade, for the 
subject requires much individual work, and that 
makes a small class essential. Moreover, pho- 
netics tries to keep pace with the reading, and 
no two reading classes keep apace. The day’s 
phonetics lesson should anticipate any new diffi- 
culties the child is to encounter in the day’s 
reading lesson. 

Suggested work for November: the short 
sounds of e and 0; consonants y, w, and equiva- 
lent 00. 


word slowly, seeing if you can catch its sound. 
Let us see if we can make its sound stand out 
alone. This time sound to yourselves the part 
which my eraser erases, and sound aloud the 
part my eraser points to. (Erase 7, point to ed.) 
All we heard that time was ed. Now start to 
sound what is left very slowly. (Point to e, 
erase d.) What did you hear? That is the 
sound of the second vowel. Open your mouths 
and let it out. Notice how short a time it takes 
to say it! Do you feel how it seems to tip up on 
both ends? 

“This is a very troublesome sound; it is hard 
to remember. It tries to get away from us. It 
is a bad egg. Did you hear the sound in that 
word egg, as I spoke it? Let that be a cue to 
help you remember the sound. Start to say to 
yourself that it is a bad egg, but stop short just 


from another. Thus there are: 
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ec 


bed set Ted 
‘) bet _send tell 

) Ben “sell test 
beg sent. ten 
bell ; tent 
bent tend 
bend 
best 
Bess 


“In sounding words of one family, it was the 
first letter you had to watch. In sounding words 
with the same first letter, it was the end of the 
word you had to watch. In this game of Magic, 
you would better watch both places! 


Magic 


“Have you ever seen a magician do his tricks? 

I am a magician this morning. I am going to 

do a little magic with this word, pet. Close your 

eyes for a moment.” (Substitute n for t.) 

“What was the word when you closed your 

eyes? Now open them. What has happened to 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Mount Rainier—The Snow Mountain 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curaior of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Nisqually Glacier, One of the Icy Tentacles 
of the “Icy Octopus” 


AILING the unknown waters of the 


Pacific Ocean in 1792, Sir George Van- 

couver, an English navigator and ex- 

plorer, passed along the western coast 
of North America. A great snowy peak 
which he saw in the distance he named Mount 
Rainier in honor of his friend, Rear Admiral 
Rainier of the British Navy. 

The Indians living in the forests about the 
foot of this great mountain looked at it in 
They had named it 
“Tacoma” or “Tahoma” which meant in the 
Indian language “The Great Snow.” These 
red men thought that the summit of the 
mountain was the home of a powerful spirit. 
For that reason none dared to climb up on 
the fields of eternal snow with which its 
summit is covered. They thought that the 
powerful spirit of the mountain would be 
angry if they became too familiar with it. 

There are some large mountain meadows 
among the forests that lie below the snows. 
Here flowers bloom abundantly during the 
summer time. One of these meadows the 
Indians called the “Land of Peace” or 
“Heaven.” No one was ever allowed to fight 
in this great meadow. A warrior, pursued 





Mount Rainier As Seen from Longmire Springs 


by his enemies, was safe when he reached 
this place. He could throw down his weap- 
ons for no one dared touch him. 

As the years went by, white men, seeking 
adventure, mingled with the red men in the 
forest at the base of the great Snow Moun- 
tain. Some of these white men tried to climb 
to the summit, for they were not afraid, but 
the mountain was so high and the sides so 
steep that they could not get to the top. 

Finally, in 1870, two men persuaded an 
Indian to guide them up through the forest. 
Higher and higher they went. They crossed 
the Valley of Peace with its flowers. Up on 
the ridge to the right of Mount Big Snow 
they climbed. When the Indian reached a 
mountain stream where it made a pretty 
waterfall over the rocks, he stopped and re- 
fused to go on. The eternal snows began 
above that point and no Indian had ever gone 
farther. The Indians feared the powerful 
spirit who they thought lived in a lake of 
fire on the top. These two men laughed at 
the Indian and his belief and told him to 
camp there at the falls while they went on 
alone. 





Mount Rainier from Paradise Valley 


The next morning the two white men went 
on their way over the rocks and snow. With 
them they took sharp pointed staves, ice 
creepers, a long rope, an ice-ax, green gog- 
gles, gloves, canteen, and food. For eleven 
hours they climbed upwards. At last they 
were on top. So high up were they that they 
could look down upon the summits of the 





Mirror-like Lakes in Paradise Valley Reflect 
Mount Rainier 

other mountains. At five o’clock that same 
afternoon they started down, but it became 
dark long before they could get back to their 
camp. As the sun set, it became very cold. 
There was no wood to be found on the snow 
banks as no trees grew up there on the 
mountain. It looked as though they might 
freeze to death. They did not dare to climb 
down the steep places in the darkness be- 
cause the wind was so strong that it almost 
blew them off the mountain. After a time 
they discovered some steam coming out of 
cracks in the earth. Apparently volcanic 
fires were burning far down in the inside of 
the mountain. So they lay down by the 
steam vents and did not freeze. The next 
day they climbed down in safety and aston- 
ished the Indian, who thought that they 
would never return. Thus these two men— 
General Hazard Stevens and P. B. Van 
Trump, were the first persons ever to climb 
to the summit of Mount Rainier. 

Year after year the beautiful snow-cov- 
ered mountain attracted many people. Fin- 
ally it was made a National Park—a play- 

(Continued on page 82) 





When the Snows Leave Paradise Valley, Mil- 
lions of Flowers Bloom in the Meadows 
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Our Irrigated Lands 


A STUDY OF CONSERVATION THROUGH IRRIGATION 
By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLA ND, Principal, Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 
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Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 
The Elephant Butte Dam in New Mexico 


This dam, which is built across the Rio Grande 
River, forms the largest artificial storage basin for 
irrigation in the world. This view shows that the 
crest of the dam is used as a bridge. 


Aims— 

To learn what irrigation means to the people 

of the United States, what part our Government 
has in this work, and what the probable future 
of irrigation is. (According to census reports 
of 1920 there is a capital of $697,657,328.00 in- 
vested in the irrigated projects of our country, 
with more than 19,000,000 acres actually under 
irrigation.) 
Creating the Situation—How many people live 
in the United States of America? (Consult 
reference tables in the back of a geography, if 
necessary.) 

In order that a country support many people, 
what industry must be one of outstanding im- 
portance? People are dependent upon agricul- 
ture for what things? (A variety of products, 
including foodstuffs and raw materials for man- 
ufacturing.) List the five most important in- 
dustries of the United States, according to num- 
ber of workers employed and value of products. 
What industries are wholly or partly dependent 
upon agriculture? Such a study will convince 
us that agriculture ranks first among our many 
industries. 

Successful agriculture is dependent upon the 
following: 

1. Rainfall must be plentiful, and well dis- 
tributed throughout the growing season. 

2. The climate must be temperate; the grow- 
ing season long enough for crops to mature. 

3. The surface should be sufficiently level and 
smooth to admit of tillage. The best agricul- 
tural lands are rolling plains. 

4. The soil must be rich in plant food. Loam 
soil is best. 

Study a population map of the United States. 
Note the areas of dense population. Note the 
areas of sparse population. 

Study a rainfall map of the United States. 
Note areas of heavy rainfall; of light rainfall. 
Compare rainfall and population maps. Com- 
pare as to location: (1) the areas having dense 
population with areas having abundant rainfall; 
(2) the areas having sparse population with 
areas having light rainfall. An annual rainfall 
of twenty inches or more is essential to success- 
ful agriculture. Ascertain facts and draw con- 
clusions. 

Study a relief map of the United States. 
Compare with rainfall and population maps. 
We conclude that while much of the western 
land is unsuited to agriculture because of its 
mountainous character, and because in many 


places the soil contains alkali and salts that are 
injurious to vegetation, there are nevertheless 
millions of acres that could be cultivated to ad- 
vantage if sufficient water were available. 


Problem I 


Account for the lack of rainfall in the sparsely 
settled areas. 

Place beside the relief map a map of winds. 
Note that most of the United States lies in the 
path of the prevailing westerlies. In what 
areas are the rains brought by cyclonic winds 
from the Gulf of Mexico? Trace a rain-bearing 
wind from the Pacific up the western slopes of 
the Sierra Nevada or Cascade ranges; down the 
eastern slope; across the high plateaus and 
broken ranges of the interior basin; up the 
western slope of the Rockies; down the eastern 
slope; across the plains. 

With the relief and wind maps still before us, 
let us note the following facts: Along the 
Pacific coast precipitation varies from one hun- 
dred inches or more in Washington and Oregon 
to less than enough to support crops in southern 
California. In the far northwest the climate is 
similar to that of the British Isles; in southern 
California the climate is sub-tropical, with 
almost rainless summers. East of the coastal 
ranges we have an area of high altitudes, high 
winds, and light rainfall. From central Idaho, 
with its eight inches of rain, through southwest 
Arizona, with its two inches of rain, the country 
is virtually a desert. To the east of the arid 
region lies an area with a typical continental 
climate. The plains to the east and south have 
an annual precipitation of twenty-five inches, 
but are subject to droughts; in Arkansas, east- 
ern Texas, and Louisiana there is a rainfall of 
from forty to fifty inches—the former enough 
to support general crops in all except dry sea- 
sons, the latter enough to support all crops ex- 
cept rice. 

Name the states included in the arid or semi- 
arid areas. These states were opened to settle- 
ment because of their mineral wealth. To sup- 
port so many people, the raising of food crops 
became necessary. To raise such crops water 





Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 
Primitive Irrigation System on Elephantine 
Island, in the Nile River 





© Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 
The Roosevelt Dam near Phoenix, Arizona 


This dam impounds the spring flood waters of the 
Salt River and gives them out as needed for irriga- 


tion purposes, This view shows one of the two spill- 
ways at each end of the dam by means of which the 
overflow from the lake escapes in times of flood. 


is essential. Because of the position of this sec- 
tion in the wind belt, together with its topo- 
graphical features, precipitation does not sup- 
ply the water needed; hence irrigation is the 
answer to the problem. 


Suggested topics for pupil reports— 

1. How the United States Acquired the Terri- 
tory West of the 100th Meridian of Longitude. 

2. The Fur Trade of the West. 

3. The Gold Rush of ’49 and the Subsequent 
Mining Centers. 

4. The Coming of the Railroads: 
Pacific; A. T. and S. F. 

5. Famous Trails: Oregon Trail; Santa Fe 
Trail. 


Union 


Suggested activities— 

1. On a world map trace the “dry belt,” of 
which the region being studied is a part, around 
the world. What deserts does it include? 

2. Compare physical conditions in each of 
these deserts with those of the “Great Ameri- 
can Desert.” 


Problem II 


How does irrigation meet the need thus dis- 
closed? What is the source of water supply? 
How is the water made available? 

Refer again to the relief map of the United 
States. Trace on this map the rivers west of 
the 100th meridian. Note that these are moun- 
tain streams; they are, therefore, subject to 
floods in the spring and early summer, but run 
low in the late summer. It is to these streams 
that the western states must look for their chief 
source of water supply, and, because they are 
flood streams, storage of their flood waters be- 
comes a necessity. For this purpose, in 1920, 
there were 3,931 storage dams and 23,894 di- 
verting dams. - 

Not all the water from the melting snows and 
ice finds its way into the streams. Some of it 
becomes underground water, and may find its 
way to the surface as wells, flowing or pumped, 
and do its part in the work of irrigation. Wells 
are seldom used where streams are found. Only 
about 7 per cent of the irrigating water in our 
country is furnished by wells. 

That we may clearly understand the means 
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by which such water is made to supply the far- 
mers’ needs, let us make a study of the Salt 
River Irrigation project. Trace the widening 
valley of the Salt River from its source in the 
White Mountains of eastern Arizona to its 
mouth in the Gila River; note the gently sloping 
plains adjacent. The climate is hot and dry; the 
soil rich in plant food. In 1905 the Govern- 
ment Reclamation Service sent out engineers 
who, after a survey of the section, became con- 
vinced that here are 240,000 acres of land with 
cvery essential for producing abundant crops 
except water; that the White Mountains serve 
as natural reservoirs of the moisture that comes 
to them in winter snows, which melt as spring 
comes and flood the Salt River and its tributary 
streams and their valleys; that if these flood 
waters were stored and given out to the thirsty 
plains in midsummer, these hot, dry lands would 
produce abundant crops. Irrigating on a small 
scale had been carried on here for many years, 
and had proved the soundness of these argu- 
ments. 

To impound the surplus water Roosevelt Dam 
was built across the Salt River Valley. The 
river had cut a deep gorge through the moun- 
tains about sixty-two miles from Phoenix, Ari- 
zona.. Above this narrow place the valley is 











© Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 
A Sluice Which Carries Water from a Near-by 
Reservoir Irrigates This Land 


wide. Hence, a dam built at this broad spot 
made possible a lake between one and two miles 
wide and about twenty-five miles long. Here 
the spring flood waters are impounded, and 
given out for irrigation purposes. By means of 
spillways near each end of the dam the overflow 
from the lake escapes in times of flood. 

To divert the water from the river channel 
into irrigation ditches a second dam was built, 
about forty miles down the river. It is called 
the Granite Reef, or Diversion Dam, and is 38 
feet high and 1,110 feet long. Thus the 1,300,- 
000 acre-feet of water, which the lake reservoir 
made by the Roosevelt Dam holds, may be sent 
as needed down the river, and in turn sent by 
the Diversion Dam into irrigating canals, thence 
by means of irrigating ditches to the thirsty 
valley lands. 

There are two means of applying water to the 
land: flooding, and furrow irrigation. The kind 
of crop, the kind of soil, and the farmer’s own 
preference determine the method used. When 
the ditch-rider turns the water from the large 
ditch into the farmer’s lateral (a lesser ditch), 
the farmer is ready to irrigate. If he uses the 
flooding method, he turns the water over the 
Whole field; if he uses furrow irrigation, he 
turns the water into each furrow which he has 
Previously prepared between his rows of sugar 
beets, grape vines, or other crops. When the 


-land is well soaked, he turns the water off. 


A farmer’s “water rights” determine how 
much water he may have; divide-boxes measure 
this amount, an acre-foot of water being the 
amount of water required to cover an acre of 





Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 
The Effects of Irrigation on Arizona Desert 


The contrast between the irrigated land in the back- 
ground and the unirrigated land with cactus growth 
in the foreground may readily be seen. 


ground a foot deep. A ditch-rider goes up and 
down the large ditch, opening and shutting 
headgates according to demand and supply, at- 
tending to necessary repairs, and reporting to 
the manager or inspector the condition of af- 
fairs. State Legislatures appoint water inspec- 
tors and make laws to regulate the building of 
projects, the rights of users, and so on. 

Thus the Salt River Irrigation system has 
converted land which was “a desert almost as 
dry as the sands of Arabia” into fertile fields 
which enrich cur country with great yields of 
oranges, dates, apricots, peaches, raisins, melons, 
and cotton. 

Suggested topics for pupil reports— 

1. Early Irrigation in Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, India, China. 

2. Early Irrigation Practiced by the Pueblo 
Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. 

3. The Spaniards Introduced the Building of 
Dams and Storage Reservoirs. 


Suggested activity— 
Construct an irrigation project. 





Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 
Furrow Irrigation 
In this orange grove in California may be seen fur- 
rows which are dug in the ground to irrigate the land 
during the dry season. The water flows from the con- 
crete head into the furrows. 
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Problem III 

Locate the chief irrigated areas of our country, 

To help us to relate pertinent facts to each 
other let us consider our irrigated areas with ref- 
erence to the source of water supply. In each 
case we shall want to determine the facts affect- 
ing, and affected by, irrigation. Trace the main 
river from source to mouth. What are its chief 
tributaries? From what does the system draw its 
water supply? Into what ocean does the river 
empty? What states are wholly or partly in this 
river basin? What of the rainfall of the region; 
the climate; the surface and soil? With water, 
what crops are grown? In the course of such a 
study locate the principal irrigation projects, and 
learn some of the interesting facts about these 
projects. The following are the most important 
of our irrigation projects: 

1. The Basin of the Colorado River: its great 
projects of Grand Valley in Colorado; Gunnison, 
also in Colorado, water for which is tunneled un- 
der the mountain range; Yuma in Arizona and 
California; and the Salt River project in Arizona 
(Roosevelt Dam). 

2. The Basin of the Rio Grande, containing the 
Elephant Butte Dam, in New Mexico. The reser- 





© Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 

Threshing Barley in Salt River Valley, Arizona 
This crop is made possible by the magic work of 

the Roosevelt Dam Irrigation System. 


voir made by this dam is the largest artificial 
storage basin for irrigation in the world. 

3. Practically all of the rice lands of Arkansas, 
much of those of Louisiana and Texas, are flood- 
ed by means of pumping water from the streams 
that flow into the Gulf, and from wells, flowing 
and pumped. Consider the fact that the stréams 
here are nearly on a level with the Gulf, and that 
the Gulf water is salt. 

4. The Basin of the Arkansas, which includes 
the central portion of the Great Plains. Here a 
great part of flood waters are stored in small res- 
ervoirs, and the low-water flow is practically all 
used. These projects profit Colorado largely but 
Kansas derives some benefit from them. 

5. The Basin of the South Platte, irrigating 
land in Colorado and Nebraska. 

6. The Basin of the North Platte, with its irri- 
gated land in Colorado, Wyoming, and Nebraska, 
mostly in small farms of from ten to twenty acres 
because of the rugged surface. Here, in central 
Wyoming, is the Pathfinder Reservoir. 

7. The Basin of the Missouri and its tributary 
streams, with Wyoming, Montana, and the Da- 
kotas profiting by the irrigation projects, notable 
among which are the Shoshone, in Wyoming, and 
the Belle Fourche. The latter is favorably located 
as to the mining towns of the Black Hills of South 
Dakota and the cities of Omaha, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, and Chicago, thus affording easily accessible 
markets for the products of the irrigated lands. 

8. The several independent drainage basins to 
the north and west of the Colorado River Basin: 

(Continued on page 89) 
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The School Lunch 


By> MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


'#-4| HE school lunch provides food for 
people of various ages, so in plan- 
ning the menus care must be tak- 
en to include foods that will sat- 
isfy the teachers and older pupils 
as well as the smaller children. 
Plain food comparatively rich in 
building materials and contain- 
ing some bulk is always a safe 
choice. Fruit in some form 
should be used in every school-lunch menu. 

The person in charge of the lunch needs to 
watch carefully to see that the girls do not avoid 
the plain, substantial food and make their lunch 
of sweets. The boys are less likely to do this, as 
they want something heartier. 

In the hygiene or physiology period the teacher 
may give suggestions for the kind of foods that 
the children should eat at home. She should stress 
the value of eating breakfast before coming to 
school. Here again the girls especially need to be 
watched as they are more likely to go without 
breakfast than are the boys. 

The weather has much to do with our attitude 
toward the quantity and kind of food eaten. Ona 
cold, snowy day we are apt to be hungry and con- 
sequently we relish a hearty meal. On a warmer 
day, when our desire for’ food is not so keen, we 
need to plan something that will be tempting to 
the appetite. 

The lamb stew in our menu for this month is a 
good example of a hearty food. We are able to 
use fresh vegetables in the stew, all of which are 
obtainable at this time of the year. The cracker 
pudding is a good substantial dessert and con- 
tains some fruit. 

The second menu, which consists of pea soup, 
cabbage and pineapple salad, and chocolate bread 
pudding, will appeal more on a sunshiny, calm 
day. A cream soup, a salad, and a dessert of egg 
and milk will always make a delightful as well as 
a nutritious lunch. 

A salad in the school lunch is a very desirable 
food, for it supplies something green, and either 
a fruit or a vegetable, oftentimes both, which 
should be included in the lunch. The dressings 
on the salad help to raise the number of calories 
needed. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. A 
cupful means a measure of one-half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or divide 
the recipe by the proportional part of twenty ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing a recipe, keep the proportion of 
the ingredients the same throughout the recipe. 





LAMB STEW 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 


8 pounds lamb (breast or shoulder), 

3 tablespoons crisco 

YZ cup flour 

2 quarts boiling water 

20 small onions 

20 small carrots 

10 white turnips or 1 quart diced yellow turnip 
20 small potatoes 

1 tablespoon salt 


Utensils Needed: 


four-quart saucepan and cover 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 

paring knife 

shallow pan 

clean cloth 


Wipe the meat with a clean cloth wrung from 
clean water. Cut the meat in pieces about the size 
of inch cubes. Put the crisco into a saucepan and 
heat it. Put the flour into a shallow pan and dip 


et 


the pieces of meat into the flour. Brown the meat 
in the crisco, being careful not to let the meat 
scorch. Add the boiling water and let the meat 
cook slowly for about an hour. Peel the onions 
and add them; scrape the carrots and add them; 
peel the turnips, cut them in halves, and add 
them; peel the potatoes and add them. Add the 
salt and cook the stew until the potatoes and other 
vegetables are done. Be sure to keep the con- 
tents of the saucepan boiling while you prepare 
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Lamb Stew 
Graham Koll and Buller 
Cracker Puddi ng 
Mlilk or Cocoa 


lea Soup 


Cabbage and Fineapple Salad 
Whole Wheal Bread and Buller 
Chocolale Bread Pudding 
Milk 




















the vegetables, as the ones you put in first require 
longer cooking than the potatoes. Add enough 
cold water to the flour that is left in the shallow 
pan to make a thin paste. Stir the paste into the 
stew to thicken it a little. If there is no flour left 
in the shallow pan, put in enough to make the 
paste. The stew may be made early and be re- 
heated at noon. 


CRACKER PUDDING 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 


34 pound Boston crackers or milk lunch crackers 
6 tablespoons butter 

3 quarts milk 

5 eggs 

2% cups brown sugar 

2% teaspoons cinnamon 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1% cups seedless raisins (dry, not sticky) 


Utensils Needed: 


paring knife 

four-quart dripping pan, or baking dishes 
four-quart double boiler 

egg beater 

measuring cup 

teaspoon 

bowl 


Fe fake ek et pk pe 


Grease the dripping pan with a little of the but- 
ter. Split the crackers, spread them with butter, 
and place them in a dripping pan. Scald the milk, 
pour it over the crackers, and let the mixture 
stand about an hour. Break the eggs into a bowl 
and beat them slightly; add the sugar and spices 
and pour this mixture over the crackers and milk. 
Add the raisins. Put the pan into a moderate 
oven and bake the pudding slowly, stirring it oc- 
casionally during the first half hour. To test it 
stick the point of a paring knife into the pud- 
ding. If the knife comes out clean, the pudding is 
done. (This is the same test that you use for 
baked custard.) Serve vanilla sauce on the pud- 
ding. This pudding should be served warm. 

VANILLA SAUCE 
Twenty portions of two tablespoons each 
Recipe: 

1 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

2 cups boiling water 

3 tablespoons butter 


1 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons vanilla 


{ Utensils Needed: 


1 one-quart saucepan 
1 tablespoon 

1 bowl 

1 measuring cup 


Mix the sugar and cornstarch together; add the 
boiling water and stir until it is smooth. Put this 
mixture into a saucepan and let it boil three min- 
utes; then remove it from the stove and add the 
butter, salt, and vanilla, stirring to combine. 
Serve hot. 


Cocoa 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 


34 cup cocoa 

1 cup sugar 

Y,4 teaspoon salt 

2 cups cold water 
3% quarts milk 


Utensils Needed: 


1 small saucepan 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon 

1 five-quart double boiler 


Mix the cocoa, sugar, salt, and water in the 
small saucepan. Put the milk into the double 
boiler to heat. Cook the cocoa mixture slowly for 
five minutes. When the milk is heated, add the 
cocoa mixture to it and stir well to combine. 
cocoa may be made early and be reheated at noon. 


Pea Soup 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 

Recipe: 

2 quart cans peas 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1 medium-sized onion 

1% quarts cold water 

6 tablespoons butter 

6 tablespoons flour 

2% quarts milk 

1% tablespoons salt 

% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


1 four-quart saucepan and cover 

1 paring knife 

1 five-quart double boiler 

1 quart measure 

1 tablespoon 

1 strainer or sieve 

1 three-quart bowl 

1 teaspoon 

1 potato masher 
(Continued on page 99) 
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Some Thanksgiving Sketches 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


I wouldn’t be surprised if you could draw Mr. Turkey and his friend, Peter 
Pumpkin. This page shows you how the pumpkin makes a fine Elf house. 
Below is a picture of the little lady who lives in the pumpkin. Draw them 
with colored crayons on manila or gray paper. 
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In cold November A circle starts Another circle 
} Our turkey brown Him out, ’tis said; For his tail; 
Goes proudly strutting A smaller circle Now draw his legs 
Up and down. Makes his head. And watch him sail. 
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I saw a pumpkin As I drew near, With doors and windows 
Standing by Quick as a mouse Open wide, 
And said, “’T will do It turned into And flowers growing 
To make a pie.” An Elfin house, By its side. 
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Just then I heard Said, “Won’t you make A circle here, And here you have 
A chuckling sound, A sketch of me, A circle there, Just what I saw— 

And when I turned, For I’m as happy Some feathers, feet, A happy Elfin 


A small Elf round As can be.” Some eyes and hair; Indian Squaw. 
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Learning to Write—Part II 


WRITING IN THE FIRST GRADE 
By MARY L. DOUGHERTY 


Instructor in Education, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, and Co-Author with Frank N. Freeman of “How to Teach Handwriting” 


ef] HE question has been raised as to 
the time for beginning writing. 
One answer to this question is 
given by Professor Freeman as 
follows: “The place at which 
writing should begin depends al- 
together. .... upon the char- 
acter of the writing which is 
taught.”! We may recall the two 
phases of writing mentioned in 
the previous article: the joy in the activity and 
the desire to communicate. If the first of these 
is not to be lost in the process, it is essential that 
the character of the work given be not drudgery 
but such as will in itself have interest for the 
child. 

The early joy in the activity itself may be met 
by rhythmic exercises which are enjoyed while 
carried on. Even though these are somewhat 
crudely made, they will give real help in the mus- 
cular co-ordination necessary in developing the 
rhythmic movement which is a feature of good 
writing and will give a general idea of letter 
forms which may later be refined. It is impor- 
tant that this joy in the activity be maintained 
while the child is acquiring the skill needed for 
the use of writing for communication. 

The second motive, the desire to use writing 
as a means of expression or communication, 
should be dominant in the child’s mind in any 
drill given on letter forms or on words. Drill is 
not a thing which has to be forced upon a child if 
he sees the reason for it. Even a young child 
will go over and over an activity and be satisfied 
to leave it only when he has reached a stage of 
perfection which meets his standard. I recently 
saw a child not yet two years old “drill” on put- 
ting an eraser on a pencil tip. She had great 
difficulty in getting the two together but she im- 
mediately took the eraser off and began again. 
After awhile she tired of the effort and returned 
the pencil to her father. Later, she asked for the 
pencil and continued the practice until she suc- 
ceeded in putting on the eraser easily. Anyone 
who watches a child will find many evidences of 
drill used deliberately as a means of acquiring a 
desired skill. 

The child’s first desire to express an idea in 
his scribbling comes as a result of seeing others 
write. It grows in intensity and in definiteness 
as the child receives letters and comes to put 
meaning into the process of writing. This mo- 
tive is the great impelling force for the first- 
grade child. He wishes to label a picture he has 
made, to send a greeting to someone, or an invi- 
tation, or a “Thank you” note. Many occasions 
arise in the first-grade room which stimulate such 
activities. Incidental training in writing has 
been recommended to meet these somewhat inci- 
dental needs. It is true that the child can learn 
to write with little special training but he will 
write better and more easily with correct train- 
ing. 

The question arises, then, as to whether the 
child shall be drilled on the mechanics or be al- 
lowed to use very crude skill for a definite pur- 
pose. Earlier methods required exactness of 
technique. This is analogous to insisting that a 
child perfect all movements of skating before he 
actually skates for pleasure. 





AN INFORMAL APPROACH 
Miss Moore, in her book on primary educa- 


1 Freeman, F. N. and Dougherty, M. L., How to Teach Hand- 
writing (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923), p. 23. 


tion,” discusses the informal approach to writing 
and shows how it is possible to make use of this 
method in giving needed drill on letter forms. 
The first work may be the child’s own name, or 
his initials if the name is a difficult one, and the 
labeling of pictures and material. The child’s 
name may be needed on his desk or table, on his 
locker, and soon on any work he wishes to keep. 
This writing would be very individual since each 
child would have different material. There will 
be occasions which call for work which is com- 
mon to all and which, therefore, may be used as 
drill for the class. 

Miss Moore gives the steps in teaching be- 
ginners to write where use is made of such a 
common interest. “Take, for example, the mak- 
ing of....achart.... We will assume that all 
the preliminary steps have been taken leading to 
the execution of the plan and that the children 
are ready to learn how to write a few words par- 
tially expressive of a definite idea, A group is 
before the blackboard, and the teacher writes 
rather slowly and carefully the word run. ‘Would 
someone like to try?’ A volunteer is chosen. 
‘Look at the word. I am going to erase it and 
write it again before you try.’ The teacher 
erases the word and writes it again. Again she 
erases, and the child chosen comes to the board 
and attempts to do just what the teacher did. 
If this is begun in advanced first or second grade, 
the majority of the children in an average class 
will be able to imitate very soon both in form 
and movement easy words which they see the 
teacher write. And notice that this is done with- 
out a copy before them. Much greater freedom 
and fluency are obtained where children learn to 
write from the visual image of both form and 
movement which they carry in mind and execute 
as a unit. The kinaesthetic image of the com- 
plete movement required to write a word is much 
more quickly and surely imprinted by this proc- 
ess than by the disjointed, fragmentary copying 
of a word letter by letter or stroke by stroke 
with the model before the eyes.’ 

Posters, labels, and markers for store or sand 
table in connection with school activities form a 
definite basis for much of the early work in writ- 
ing. It is not to be expected that the child will 
perfect his writing of any of these words with 
the first drill on them. The principle of distrib- 
uted practice in learning is especially applicable 
to the acquirement of any skill. No such prac- 
tice should be carried on to the point of fatigue. 
The word may be recalled at a later period and 
further practice given to it, but there should not 
be very rigid standards for beginners at any 
time. 


POSITION REQUIREMENTS 


There are certain aspects of position which 
are determined by hygienic requirements. These 
the child should conform to habitually. The body 
posture should be fairly erect and not bent or 
turned to either side. This is accomplished by 
the child’s facing the desk, with both feet rest- 
ing easily on the floor and both forearms resting 
on the desk for nearly their full length but with- 
out bearing much of the weight of the body. 
The head also must be held relatively erect to 
prevent a strain on the muscles at the back of the 
neck and must not be tilted to one side or the 
other, as this will cause eyestrain through un- 

2Moore, Annie E., The Primary School (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1925), Chapter 10. 

3 Thid., p. 187. 


equal distance of the eyes from the work and 
consequent difficulty in focusing. 

Aside from these requirements, the position of 
the child may vary considerably to suit the size 
of the child and his degree of muscular co-or- 
dination. The pencil should be held loosely in 
order not to cramp the hand and should approxi- 
mate the standard position; that is, it should be 
held between the thumb and first two fingers, 
with the first finger lower on the pencil than the 
thumb. This is the natural position. Cramping 
the fingers is a great source of fatigue to a writ- 
er. The habit of looseness of grasp, together 
with a feeling of freedom in movement, will en- 
courage the right position of the fingers. Cramp- 
ing is an evidence of nerve tension and this 
comes from a child’s feeling himself burdened 
with exacting demands. [Illustrations showing 
satisfactory positions will appear in connection 
with a later article. 


THE ACQUIREMENT OF SKILL 


The beginner in writing, as in any skill, al- 
ways has a diffusion of nerve impulses with ex- 
cess movements in many directions. The ac- 
quirement of skill involves the inhibition of un- 
necessary or unfruitful movements through the 
selection of fruitful movements. Under a satis- 
factory method of learning to write, this dif- 
fusion of energy is not so great as otherwise 
because exactness of movement is not stressed 
and relatively crude work is accepted. A good 
pedagogical principle, either in learning or teach- 
ing, is to emphasize that which it is desirable to 
retain and to neglect or draw attention from that | 
which it is desirable to eliminate. If, then, the 
child’s attention is on the movements he wishes 
to make as indicated by his result, the unde- 
sirable movements will gradually disappear with- 
out forcing attention to them. 

The rhythmic activities suggested are of ad- 
vantage in this connection because they give a 
smoothness and ease lacking in non-rhythmical 
writing and the unnecessary features tend to 
drop out. Rhythmic writing also has the ad- 
vantage of being less fatiguing and of helping in 
the formation of co-ordinations. The rhythm set 
for a beginner in his writing should be adjusted 
to his stage of development. Studies of motor 
reaction have shown that the first-grade child is 
not able to move at a speed which an older child 
can use with ease. The speed required in writ- 
ing should take account of this. The speed of 
writing should be such as to make the writing a 
continuous movement as distinguished from a 
jerky or broken movement. It should not be so 
fast as to hinder the development of. reasonably 
correct form nor so slow as to lead to a drawing 
movement. In order that the word may be rec- 
ognized as a unit it must be written with a some- 
what continuous’ movement. This cannot be 
gained without a reasonable amount of speed. 

Beginners should do much of their writing on 
the blackboard because of the greater ease of 
handling the materials and the greater freedom 
that is felt in not being confined to a seat and 
desk. On the other hand, it would be unfortu- 
nate if a child’s writing were limited to black- 
board work, which is temporary in character and 
restricted as a means of communication. Chil- 
dren wish to write on paper; in fact, they cannot 
be kept from it- if pencils and paper are avail- 
able. These materials should be of a character 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Manual Training for Beginners 


By FRANK I, 


Job Sheet—No. 2 


[us is the second of a series of job sheets 

worked out for the lower grades to accom- 
modate common tools and materials that are 
easily obtained. Builder’s lath, lattice strips, 
shingles, and finish can be obtained from the 
discarded clippings of new buildings or pur- 
chased very reasonably at the lumber yard in 
any locality. 

Materials for projects on this sheet are 
builder’s lath, 54 inch and 1 inch; No. 18 wire 
brads; 14-inch staples; 14-inch screw eyes; 
cloth dyes; and sandpaper. 

The only new tool used in addition to those 
suggested for Job Sheet No. 1 is the coping 
saw. 

The new operations to teach are the laying 
out and cutting of angles and curves; holding 


SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 


parts cut at angles while assembling; driving+ of seeds planted in the garden. The stick is 


brads at an angle; locating and adjusting sta- 
ples, screw eyes, and movable parts. 

Settee.——Look over the drawing for the doll 
settee, which is made up of four parts, and de- 
termine the length of each part. Use the try- 
square and pencil and lay off on a piece of lath 
the length of each part; cut to line. A miter 
box may be used if you have one to aid in saw- 
ing the ends square. Wrap a piece of sand- 
paper around your sandpaper block and sand 
all surfaces. Assemble the parts with 1-inch 
wire brads. Finish the settee by dipping it 
into stain made of ordinary cloth dye mixed 
with water. 

Plant Stick.—This is the first project re- 
quiring the laying out and cutting at an angle. 
The plant stick is to be used to mark the rows 


pushed into the ground at the end of the row 
and the seed package containing the name of 
the plant and a picture of its product is hung 
on the stick. The bottom edge of the seed 
package should be cut when opening it, other- 
wise the name of the seed will be removed and 
the picture put on the stick upside down. On 
the chart shown in the photograph you will 
find the garden stick with a beet seed package 
properly placed on it. 

To lay out the point of the plant stick it is 
necessary to draw a center line on the piece. 
The piece is 144 inches wide. Can you find 4% 
of 114 inches on your rule? With the square 
and pencil draw a line across the piece 21, 
inches from the end. Connect the center with 


(Continued on page 97) 
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A Sweet-voiced Bird Family 





Photo by L. W. Brownell Paterson, N. J. 


Nest and Eggs of Wilson’s Thrush 


HE thrush family is very large and con- 

tains some of the finest bird singers. 

Among the thrushes are the wood thrush, 

hermit thrush, Wilson’s thrush or veery, 
Louisiana water thrush, Northern water thrush, 
russet-backed thrush, olive-backed thrush, gray- 
cheeked thrush, varied thrush, bluebird, robin, 
and nightingale. These birds are almost entirely 
migratory. 

From an economic standpoint all of the thrush- 
es are very valuable to both the farmer and the 
fruit grower, for, while they all like fruits, they 
are fonder of animal food. About one-fifth of the 
animal diet consists of beetles, most of which are 
destructive to crops. The following thrush menu 
taken from a government bulletin on “American 
Thrushes,” prepared by F. E. L. Beal of the Bio- 
logical Survey, will give you some knowledge as 





Photo by L, W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


Bluebird and Young 


By SARA V. PRUESER 


Author of “Our Dooryard Friends” 


to what extent the thrushes are beneficial to man- 
kind. The choice of these foods varies according 
to the thrush. 


Animal Food 
Spikers, snails, grasshoppers, ants, angle- 
worms, beetles, potato beetles, plum curculis, clo- 
ver-leaf weevil, alfalfa weevil, caterpillars, yellow 
bear, army worm, cutworm, cabbage worm, cod- 
ling moth, yellow-necked apple worm, chinch 
bug, black olive scale, seventeen-year locust. 


Fruits and Berries 


Apples, apricots, cherries, grapes, currants, 
blackberries, raspberries, strawberries, figs. 


Wild Berries 


Dogwood, mountain ash, choke cherry, poison 
ivy, Virginia creeper, holly, weed seeds. 


THE Woop THRUSH 


The meeting of an old bird friend away from 
home gives one much the same feeling as meeting 
a dear chum in a foreign land. There is the sur- 
prise of the unexpected, the joy of meeting, and 
the pleasure of companionship, all of which make 
the occasion delightful and one long to be remem- 
bered. One morning while visiting New York, I 
went to Bronx Park. As I entered the park, a 
wood thrush greeted me with its sweet and beau- 
tiful song. Within a few feet of me, perched in a 
low shrub, with the heavy leafage of other shrubs 
for a background, it sang as I had never heard a 
wood thrush sing. The notes of its song were 
clear and flute-like, then sweet and low, not unlike 





Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, .N. J. 


Wood Thrush at Nest 


Its throat quivered, its body 
It sang for 


a broken medley. 
shook with the passion of its song. 
the pure joy of living. 

The wood thrush is a noble bird. It is what I 
would call a well-bred song bird, quiet and unob- 
trusive in appearance and modest in disposition. 
The color of its coat is cinnamon brown, and 
rounded brown spots adorn its vest-coat. Its cap 
and coat-tails are a little brighter brown than the 
rest of its attire. It is never bold and seldom 
belligerent. 

The nest of the wood thrush resembles that of 
the robin but is somewhat deeper. It is generally 
built in small trees or shrubs, about eight feet 
from the ground. The eggs, usually four in num- 
ber, are a light greenish-blue. 

The wood thrush’s fare consists of insects with 
a@ small percentage of fruit. Caterpillars, ants, 
grasshoppers, and beetles are among the insects 
which the wood thrush eats. 





Courtesy, Bureau of Biological Survey, U. &. Department of Agriculture 


Hermit Thrush 


e 


THE HERMIT THRUSH 


In appearance, the hermit thrush bears strong 
resemblance to the wood thrush, although the 
hermit is slightly smaller and the brown of its 
head and back is darker and duller. The under- 
parts are white, with upper parts and sides of the 
breast spotted with black. 

The hermit thrush winters somewhere between 
the Ohio River and the Gulf of Mexico, but occa- 
sionally spends a winter in the North. When it 
returns from the South in the spring, it prefers 
to nest in the high altitudes of the mountains and 
the cool regions of our northern states. It builds 
its nest on the ground. The eggs, three or four in 
number, are a plain greenish-blue, a little paler 
than those of the wood thrush. 

The song of the hermit thrush is perhaps a lit- 
tle more serene and inspirational than that of the 
wood thrush. Henry Lane Eno has paid a beauti- 

(Continued on page 93) 





Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 
Nest and Eggs of Bluebird 
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Anna Howard Shaw—A Girl with Grit 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 





ILLUSTRATION BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


James, the oldest son, Mr. Shaw set out for 
northern Michigan with the plan that he 
should soon return to Lawrence to resume 
his occupation and that his family should 


rence, Kansas. Mr. Shaw thought that it 
would be a fine idea to take up a tract of 
land that he could hand down to his sons 
in the English fashion. Accordingly, with 


N a stump in the Michigan forest 
stood a bright-eyed girl talking 
earnestly. All else was silent about 
her except for the rustle of the 





leaves, the occasional note of a 
bird, or the droning of a bee. Anna, 
however, talked on as seriously as 
if she had a lecture hall of listen- 
ers. Although she was only thir- 
teen years old, she felt that she had 


go to Michigan to hold down the 
claim. 

Michigan in those days seemed 
as far away and as wild a country 
to the young Shaws as the heart of 
South Africa would to children of 


gd something which she wanted to tell to-day. They did not want to leave 
- its » tothe world. their pleasant school, their plain 
der- When Anna grew up she talked but comfortable home and all their 
; the to great audiences of men and wom- interesting friends for an unknown 
en. This little pioneer girl was wilderness. 
ane Anna Howard Shaw, who gave her- When Mr. Shaw returned to his 
on it self to many good works and espe- work in Lawrence, however, the 
fers cially to helping women to secure family set out. In those days the 
and their share in the government of railroad ended at Grand Rapids, 
uilds the country. Michigan, where James met them 
a Anna had not always lived in the with a lumber wagon. There was 
, | Michigan forest. She was born in so little room left in the wagon 
a lit- Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, Feb- after the bedding and provisions 
f the ruary 14, 1847. Her father, were packed away that the chil- 
auti- Thomas Shaw, was a descendant of dren had to take turns in walking 





» 








the English branch of a Scotch 
family. of good standing. He had 
learned the trade of embossing wall 
paper, but an invention of his own 
which made it possible to do the 
work by machinery threw him out 
of employment. He came to Amer- 
ica in search of work, and was fol- 
lowed by his family when Anna 
was only four years old. 

The Shaws went to live in Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, and were 
very happy in this growing city. 
They did not have very much money 
but they had many friends among 
intelligent and thoughtful people. 
The parents enjoyed their church 
and lectures, while the children had 
the benefit of good schools and 
heard all the important questions 
of the day discussed in their home. 

It was in Anna’s twelfth year 
that a party of Lawrence men went 
West and founded the town of Law- 


© P. & A. Photo, 





Anna Howard Shaw 


Who from childhood determined to be a preacher. 

Who dug a well when she was thirteen years old. 

Who planted corn and made maple syrup when she 
was a pioneer girl. 

Who earned her way through college, divinity school, 
and medical school. 

Who walked a trestle over a flood-swollen river in 
order to reach an engagement on time. 

Who devoted her life to the cause of woman’s suf- 
frage. 


during their seven days’ journey of 
one hundred miles through the 
trackless wilderness. 

Anna and the other children had 
pictured a home like those on the 
prosperous farms of New England. 
When they saw in a little strip of 
cleared land a log cabin with only 
square holes for windows and door 
and no floor at all, they were dis- 
mayed. Anna’s first night in the 
new home, tossing on a bed of 
boughs, frightened by the screech- 
ing of wildcats and the howling of 
wolves and saddened by the des- 
pair she had seen on her mother’s 
face, was not a happy one. 

Morning, however, brought cour- 
age. A family council was held to 
portion out the work. Eleanor and 
Mary, the older sisters, were to do 
the household tasks. Mrs. Shaw, 
who was an invalid, was to do the 


(Continued on page 87) 
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November Mother 
Goose Health Poster 


Jack is nimble, Jack is quick, 
BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these out- 


Jolly, happy, never sick. 
lines may be given to pupils to trace on heavier paper and after- 
ward ee sal rs in bn r i of hm ring mio Out of doors he goes each day ’ 


wall paper 36 inches by 15 inches. The lower part is 5 inches by ini ‘ 

36 inches in green, with the upper edge torn unevenly. Jack Gaining health in wholesome play. 
wears a light buff suit with black tie and shoes to match his hair. 4 e 
Jumping Joan wears light green dress with white collar and Children, do you know fresh alr 
cuffs. Her hat is white, green trimmed, and her hair yellow. e 
Boy Blue is in his favorite color with white collar, cuffs and belt. Makes you healthy, strong and fair? 
His hair is light. Mary has a pale lavender dress trimmed in , 


white with a cap to match. Her shoes are lavender and stock- 
ings white. 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 80 cents, postpaid. Story-Book Pos: f° 
ter Patterns. Contains 20 double-page patterns, each illustrating a well-known story. 80 cents, postpaid. Health Poster Patterns. Contains 10 double-page patterns, each 
illustrating a health rule. 80 cents, postpaid. {[F. A. Owen Publishing Company.] 
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Projects for the First Grade—Part II 


By LOIS MATHIS 


Critic Teacher, Sam Houston State Teachers College, Hunisville, Texas 


[SHY] HE socialized recitation reaches 

\ki| its height if the working out of 
projects is done successfully. 
| The so-called socialized recita- 
tion depends upon a truly demo- 
cratic organization of the class 
even with children of the pri- 
mary-school age. This calls for 
the establishment of natural, sim- 
ple human relations and contacts 
between the members of the group including chil- 
dren, teacher, and supervisor or principal. When 
using the project method there should be a com- 
mon aim and a specific purpose. The primary 
grades should represent a small community where 
children learn the give and take of co-operative 
living through countless social contacts. They 
are thus fitted to become responsible units of the 
world in which they live. Children learn and de- 
velop by working out problems typical of those 
met in actual life. A schoolroom should be life- 
like instead of lifeless. 

The following projects were worked out for the 
purpose of teaching the child the fundamentals 
developed in them, and inculcating into his life 
the aims and purposes of each. 

The Indian-Life and the Thanksgiving Proj- 
ects are very closely connected. It seems to me 
that it would be necessary to work out some form 
of Indian life with the children before the real 
meaning of Thanksgiving could be understood 
and developed. The teacher should bear in mind 
the purpose of each project and work towards 
that. The children always offer many worth- 
while suggestions in the development of various 
projects. 





INDIAN-LIFE PROJECT 


The Indians were the first Americans. All 
children have heard of the red man, but their 
knowledge is usually rather limited. The study 
of the American Indian can be made very inter- 
esting, as well as instructive. After the Hal- 
loween season there is time enough, before the 
Thanksgiving project is started, to develop the 
Indian-life project. The fall of the year seems 
to be the proper time to study the Indian. The 
children need to know something of the life and 
habits of the Indians in order to understand and 
appreciate the first Thanksgiving Day, which 
has come down to us as a national holiday. 

Numerous pictures may be used in the study of 
Indian life as it was when America was discov- 
ered. The teacher should have a group of pic- 
tures to illustrate her story of the Indian when 
told to the children for the first time. The class 
will find pictures which they may bring to school 
after they have seen the teacher’s collection. A 
very interesting border for the room can be made 
by mounting these pictures on colored paper and 
arranging them in an artistic manner. 

The study of the Indian in his relation to mod- 
ern civilization is the chief aim in working out 
this project. Hiawatha is an Indian character 
whom Longfellow has idealized in American lit- 
erature. This Indjan boy, and man, is typical of 
the race. Many interesting stories may be ar- 
ranged in childlike form from the study of this 
poem. The teacher should be very careful in her 
selection and arrangement of these stories. They 
should be told in such a way that the difficult part 
is removed without disturbing the real story 
which the poet told. 

The childhood of Hiawatha is fine, but there 
are many other parts which may be made just as 
interesting. Tell the story of the grain fairy who 
wrestled with Hiawatha. The cause of the wood- 


pecker’s red head makes a good story. All chil- 
dren would be interested in hearing the story of 
the big fish that swallowed Hiawatha. Longfel- 
low is called the children’s poet. In American 
literature he is considered a wonderful story- 
teller. Why not use these stories of the early 
American race to tell te the children? There are 
many fictitious ideas which go to make up the 
heroic story in this poem, but the child will not 
object to the unreal, the fanciful, part. Children 
enjoy the impossible in a story and never question 
the possibility of such. 

In reading and in language this project may 
be carried on through stories. Word cards bear- 
ing the phrases pertaining to the Indians may be 
easily made by means of rubber type sign mark- 
ers. Such phrases as, “Indian life,’ “wigwams 
and tepees,” “bow and arrows,” ‘white men,” 
“raised corn,” “blankets and trinkets,” are sug- 
gestive of the real life of these people. 

The construction work is really the most 
important part of the Indian-life project, for 
through this the children live out the life. The 
making of the costumes, the study of the habits, 
the play-life in the make-believe wigwams, all 
combine to develop in the child a true under- 
standing of the Indian life. 

An outline which the teacher may follow in 
working out this project, as suggested in the 
above introduction, is given below. 

I. Create an atmosphere by telling an Indian 

story— 

1. The life of the Indians as the white men 
found it. 

2. Stories of Hiawatha. 

II. Reading, language, and number work— 

1. The teacher should use story form to 
introduce the project in the academic 
subjects. 

2. The materials found in the textbooks 
may be supplemented by materials 
which the teacher and the children find 
on Indian life. 

IIT. Construction work— 

1. The making of the costumes. 

(Ask questions about how one could make 

Indian costumes. Tell pupils to bring 

newspapers to make costumes. The teach- 

er should have a supply of newspapers on 
hand for those children who do not bring 
enough. Pins should be plentiful.) 

a) Girl’s costume. 

(1) Jumper for blouse part is made 
by fringing one folded sheet of 
paper around bottom and up 
sides. Cut a hole to go over the 
head. Pin under the arms. 
Skirt is made by fringing long 
piece of paper around the bot- 
tom and pinning it to dress, or 
skirt, under blouse. 

Moccasins are made by folding 
paper, cutting, and pinning in 
the back. 

(4) Headgear is cut with an oblong 
stick-up on a strip to be pinned 
around the head. 

b) Boy’s costume. 

(1) Long strips of fringed paper 
from waist to shoes, on each 
side. Same kind of strips from 
shoulders to wrists. 

(2) Fringe a piece of folded paper, 
about six inches in width, and 
put it loosely around neck. 

(3) Fringe long strip to put around 
head and hang down the back 


(2) 


(3) 


like a chief’s feathers. 
(4) Moccasins; same as those for 
the girls. 

2. Bows and arrows may be constructed. 
3. Bowls may be made of dark paper or 
clay. : 

4. Suggest a house. Children should be 
sufficiently familiar with Indian life to 
say that the Indians used wigwams for 
houses. 

a) Make a wigwam by using three long 
sticks tied together at the top and 
newspapers pinned together in tent 
form. Wigwams may be decorated 
with cut-outs from colored paper, 
such as fish, arrows, skins, sun, 
moon, symbols. 

IV. Songs— 

1. “Ten Little Indians’ — Mari Hofer: 
Children’s Singing Games Old and 
New. ; 

2. “Soldier Boy’ — Mari Hofer: Chil- 
dren’s Singing Games Old and New. 

3. “Indians’—Alice C. Bentley: Play 
Songs. . 

4, “Our Flag’—Neidlinger: Small Songs 
for Small Singers. 

V. Stories— 

1. Stories which the teacher tells, as his- 
tory tales and stories from the poem 
“Hiawatha.” 

2. “Why Turkeys Have Red Eyes’— 
Myths of the Red Children. 

3. “The Little Ugly Boy”’—Myths of the 
Red Children. 


THANKSGIVING PROJECT 


In working out other projects the children 
were taught to prepare many things for future 
use. They were taught to be conservative. In 
the Home-life project they learned to prepare 
food for future use, to make furniture for every- 
day use in the doll house which they had built, 
and to make clothes for the dolls. All of these 
things helped to make the children understand 
the importance of the harvest season. Thanks- 
giving Day is a day of celebration at the end of 
the season’s harvest. The first Thanksgiving 
Day was for this purpose; the continuation of 
this festive time is for the same purpose, to 
thank God for his goodness. 

It is the season of the year when the leaves are 
bright, and all nature materials serve as beautiful 
decorations for the schoolroom. The teacher has 
a wonderful opportunity to take the class to the 
woods and fields to gather the fall nature materi- 
als for a nature study lesson. 

Bringing in nature materials and using pic- 
tures, songs, stories, and conversation lead the 
children to a knowledge of the true meaning of 
Thanksgiving Day. 

The story of the coming and the landing of the 
Pilgrims was told to the children. This story was 
worked out beautifully by them on the sand table. 
They made trees and wigwams and dressed some 
of the dolls as Indians. They understood the life 
of the Indians from the study of them in the 
Indian-life project. 

They made canoes for the Indians. These were 
placed near the shore. For the water a piece of 
window glass was placed over a piece of blue pa- 
per. The sand was banked around the water as it 
is in reality. All of the children made big ships 
to represent the Mayflower. These were cut from 
paper and colored, or vice versa. They chose the 
best one and used it on the sand table. Consider- 


(Continued on page 85) 
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The Cabbage Butterfly 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


The butterfly’s antennae were black. 

Its mate lays eggs on the cabbage 
leaves. 

The egg’s hatch into little worms. 

The worms are green. 





sous Dalann af NENG, 3. Supt af aprtetbore The worms eat the c abbage leaves. 
The Cabbage Butterfly sleeps all | The worms would starve without 
winter. the cabbage leaves. 
It sleeps in a warm house. They make holes in the cabbage 
The house is made of soft fibers. leaves. 
When it wakes up the cabbagesare The gardener does not like the 
growing. cabbage worms. 


It can smell the cabbages. 
It knows just where to find them. 
One day I went into the garden. 
I saw a small white butterfly. 
It was resting on a cabbage leaf. 
What do you think happened? 
I caught it. 
It was very pretty. 
It was a Cabbage Butterfly. 
It had black spots on its wings. bi: cae 
The spots were small. ica iain 
When the butterfly’s wings were They spoil his nice cabbages. 
open they were two inches ‘They spoil other plants, too. 
from end to end. He tries to kill the cabbage worms. 
He throws poison dust on them. 
He throws water on them, too. 
Many birds eat the cabbage worms. 
If all the cabbage worms could be 
killed, there would be no more 
Cabbage Butterflies. 








Courtesy, Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 97.) 
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Picture Study—“The Storeroom’ 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


November 1926 


? 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


“| ERY little indeed is known to 
| us of the life of Pieter de 

| Hooch; and the few bits of in- 
*4 formation concerning him 
which have come down to us 
3 in the story of certain Dutch 
y my painters have been doubted 
wi 2 JE again and again. The fact 
that there were several artists in seven- 
teenth-century Holland bearing the name of 
Pieter de Hooch makes the confusion sur- 
rounding the facts of his life all the more 
difficult to clear away. 

Two documents have now been found 
which place the painter’s birth in Rotterdam 
probably in 1632, only twelve years after the 
first band of Pilgrims had left Holland for 
the shores of America. We know nothing of 
Pieter de Hooch’s parents, his childhood, or 
his schooling. In fact, the next mention of 
him after the date of his birth is as late as 
1653, when, as a young man of twenty-one, 
he was in the employ of Sieur Justus de la 
Grange, a merchant and art dealer of The 
Hague. Pieter’s spare moments must have 
been spent in studying painting and draw- 
ing, for, two years later when the De la 
Grange art collection was sold, we read that 





Pa ’a 


his picture shows us a little girl and a 


Questions 


How do you know that this picture 
was painted in Holland? Does the 
house seem clean and neat? What is 
the serving maid wearing on her feet? 
Why do you think her skirt is pinned 
up around her waist? 


What do you suppose the servant 
is offering the child in the little jug? 
Do you think that she is fond of her 


little mistress? How would you like 
to play in such a grown-up dress as 
this little girl is wearing? 

What draws your eyes through the 
open door and window at the right 
rather than into the low, dark room at 
the left? Would you like the picture 
so well if the artist had closed the 
door at the right? If this had been 
done, what would have happened to 
the balance of the picture? 





it contained a Rembrandt and at least ten 
paintings by De Hooch. 


“THE STOREROOM” 


Shortly afterwards Pieter was studying 
in Amsterdam under Nicholas Berchem, the 
Flemish artist, but later, in 1654, he settled 
himself in a garret studio in Delft. The next 
year he was honored by election to the Paint- 
ers’ Guild of St. Luke. 

According to one of his few preserved let- 
ters, dated 1670, De Hooch was living in Am- 
sterdam at that time on the very modest 
Konynenstraat. After 1677 there is no 
further mention of him. 

Pieter de Hooch is one of the leaders 
among the group of painters known as the 
“Little Masters of Holland.” They were 
genre painters, which means that they paint- 
ed realistic scenes of everyday life. The 
“Little Masters” found their subject matter 
in the low-lying landscapes and brightly 
shining interiors of the Netherlands. 

De Hooch is called the Dutch “painter of 
sunlight,” because ‘in a country whose skies 
are so often gray and heavy with clouds, he 
loved to paint the warm and cheerfully 
bright houses which the Dutch wives kept so 
shiningly clean. Sunlight, yellow and glow- 
ing and warm, he would send through open 
windows and across tiled floors, lighting up 

(Continued on page 96) 


about her. We know that she lives in Holland 





family servant in a house which we 

might have found in any Dutch city 
three hundred years ago. It has square-tiled 
floors, plaster walls, and wooden-beamed ceil- 
ings. We shall enjoy walking across the gray- 
green and orange tiles of the floor, up the step 
that leads to the next room, and sitting in the 
cushioned chair beneath the portrait. As we 
look out of the casement window we can see 
the sun-bathed courtyard beyond. Because 
Pieter de Hooch left the storeroom so very 
dark, we are not interested in exploring it even 
though it is there that the honey and brown 
sugar and other food supplies are stored. Color 
and brightness draw us to the sunny window 
corner. 


Let us look at the little girl carefully so that 
we may see what Pieter de Hooch is telling us 


because of the way in which she is dressed 
and because of the wooden shoes and Dutch 
cap that the servant is wearing. The little girl 
must have a rich father, for her dress is very 
beautiful. It is made with a long, full skirt and 
is trimmed with bright gold buttons and soft 
lace collar and cuffs. She wears an elegant cap 
of gold braid and embroidery. The servant girl 
has a very dull and ugly gown, but its colors 
are beautiful in that golden room. 

Pieter de Hooch was always careful to 
have his subjects at work and dressed in sub- 
dued colors, so that they might seem a part of 
the quiet rooms in which he painted them. Do 
you see how the dull green, blue, and orange 
of the dresses are repeated in the floor, the 
cushion, and even in the arched doorway be- 
yond the window? 
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Our Federal Government—The President 


HOLLIE LEE MASON, LLB. 


By 


ERHAPS the biggest job in the world 
to-day is the Presidency of the United 
States. The duties of the President 
are many and varied. It is certain 


that the office is more far-reaching in its | 


consequences than that in any other nation, 
for it concerns not only the people of the 
United States, but the human race as a 
whole. The powers wielded by the President 
are of gigantic magnitude. 

In view of the importance of the presi- 
dential office to the people of the United 
States and the world, one can easily realize 
that none but the nation’s best and ablest 
men should be elevated to that high pinnacle 
of political eminence—men of unquestioned 
integrity, statesmanship, learning, ability, 
and purity of purpose. In the eyes of the 
world at large this nation can never appear 
greater than the man who, at the time, is 
vested with the king-like prerogatives of the 
executive power as defined by the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of the country. 

A thoughtful consideration of the momen- 
tous possibilities for good or evil resident in 
the presidential office should impel every one 
beneath the folds of the country’s flag worthy 
of American citizenship to solemnly resolve 
to educate himself in matters of political 
consequence, so that none but the best can 
ever be selected to steer our mighty ship of 
executive power safely and wisely through 
the treacherous currents of the political seas. 

For too long we have permitted the lead- 
ers of parties, and the partisan sponsors of 
certain office-seeking individuals, to do our 
political thinking. These partisans, through 
blatant praise and oft-repeated eulogy, and 
for selfish personal gain, have attempted to 
dress the politician in the garb of hero and 
statesman. Very frequently the public is 
misled into believing that such men are 
heroes and statesmen. 

The youth of to-day, who to-morrow will 
have the burden of governing this country 
wisely and well, should be taught that good 
citizenship is more desirable than ability to 
win political advancement. Too often the 
great desire for public office is mistaken for 
the ability to wisely and faithfully discharge 
the duties of public trust. All power of gov- 





© Harris & Ewing 
The White House, the President’s Home 








© Underwood & Underwood 
Calvin Coolidge, the President of the 
United States 


ernment in this country is lodged in the peo- 
ple, and from the people must come its 
rulers. Therefore, the administration in 
power at any time can be no better than the 
mass of the people who make up the citizen- 
ship in whose keeping resides all authority 
of government. 

It is a matter of grave concern to us as a 
nation that our citizenship be worthy of the 
heritage bequeathed to it by those who con- 
ceived the sacred principles so boldly and 
clearly set forth in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. A greater knowledge and better 
understanding of the original structure, in- 
tent, and purpose of our federal government 
will furnish the right foundation for the 
political education of our citizenship. 

The great task of moulding the youth of 
this country into courageous, liberty-loving 
citizens rests largely with our educators. 
It is an endless task, for “eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” The reward of our 
teachers for this accomplishment, while 
regrettably insignificant financially, will be 
great in the “consciousness of duty faith- 
fully performed.” 

Under the Articles of Confederation there 
was no separate executive department to en- 
force the laws enacted by the Continental 
Congress. This serious defect was carefully 
considered by the Constitutional Convention, 
and the remedies proposed gave rise to 
heated debates. It is probable that all of the 
members of the convention realized that a 
strong executive was essential, but some of 
the ablest opposed vesting the executive pow- 
er in a single individual. Hamilton favored 
the latter plan, and in the end the following 
clause was inserted in the finished Constitu- 
tion: “The executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of Amer. 


ica. He shall hold his office during the term 
of four years....” In order to be eli- 
gible for the office of President one must 
be a natural-born citizen of the United States, 
must be thirty-five years of age, and must 
have resided within the United States for a 
period of fourteen years. 

The President is “commander in chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, and 
of the militia of the several states, when 
called into the actual service of the United 
States.” The first command he exercises 
through the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He calls out the militia 
of the several states through the governors 
thereof. 

In case of insurrection in any state, upon 
application of the legislature thereof, or of 
the executive when the legislature cannot be 
convened, the President may call out the 
militia of any other state to suppress such 
insurrection. He may also employ the army 
and navy for such purpose. All these forces 
may be employed by him in suppressing re- 
bellion against the United States. 

He may employ the armed naval forces to 
suppress piracy, and to that end prescribe 
necessary regulations. 

He may force any foreign vessel to leave 
the United States when such vessel by re- 
maining in our ports does so in violation of 
international law or treaties to which the 
United States is a party. For this purpose 
he may employ the land and naval forces, or 
the militia. 

He may apprehend, restrain, secure, and 
remove from the United States citizens of 
any country with which we may be at war, 
and he may prescribe the conduct to be ob- 
served towards such persons. President 
Wilson exercised this power during the late 
war with the Central Powers. 

Except in impeachment cases, he may 
grant reprieves and pardons for violations of 
the laws of the United States. 

In him is vested the power to make treat- 
ies with other nations, but all such treaties 
must be made by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

By and with the advice and consent of the 


(Continued on page 91) 





P. & A. Photo. 
This Is the Building in Which the President 
Works. It Is Attached to the White House, 
Which May Be Seen Beyond. 
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November Safety Calendar 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this calendar on paper 
or on the blackboard and color it with bright colored crayons. 
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In walking up or down the street, 
I'll keep well to the right; 

I'll look with care where’er I go; 
I'll try with all my might. 
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Margery’s Books 


WHY SHE TAKES GOOD CARE OF THEM 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


HERE was a low murmur of voices in the cor- 
[Tre of the bedroom. Margery sat up in bed as 

she heard someone say, “Why, Alice, what is 
the matter?” 

“Tt is my back,” came the answer. “I could scarce- 
ly get upstairs.” 

By the light of the moon, which was just peeping 
out from under a cloud, Margery saw her Alice in 
Wonderland standing by the shelf which held her 
books. 

“Margery is a nice child,” Alice explained, “but 
she leaves me lying open on my face when she is at 
school or playing at Rosemary’s and Roger’s. My 
back will soon be completely broken, and a book with 
a broken back is not of much use.” 

“She loves you best of all.” 

Margery could see that it was her Water Babies 
who was talking to Alice. 

“She reads you more than any of the rest of us.” 























“She may love my story and my pictures, but she 
does not love me enough to shut me properly and 
mark her place with a card or ribbon when she has 
finished reading,” complained Alice. 

“Her brother Ted is just as bad,” spoke up Rob- 
inson Crusoe, who had hobbled in from across the 
hall. “He uses a pencil, or a knife, or anything that 
he happens to have in his hand for a bookmark.” 

“Margery and Ted are careless, I admit,’’Ander- 
sen’s Fairy Tales remarked, “but they are not so bad 
as some children. Margery almost cried when I 
came back after being lent to that child who moved 
to Primrose Place a little while ago. She had turned 
down my leaves.” 

“Oh, you poor thing,” cried all the books in a 
chorus. 

“There are some things that hurt a book’s feelings 
worse than that,” spoke up a shabbily dressed Heidi. 
I do not believe that any of the Primrose Place chil- 


















































dren would scribble on our pages or tear out leaves, 
as some children do.” 

“I suppose we should be thankful that we have no 
worse owners than Margery and Ted,” Alice said, 
“but I was happier when I was visiting at Rose- 
mary’s. She is very kind to all of her books, and she 
takes the same care of those that come to visit her 
from her friends or from the public library. She 
put a clean paper apron on me to keep my cover 
fresh and she did not jerk me open and make my 
back crack.” 

“T visited there, too,” put in Water Babies. “I made 
friends with many nice books. I suppose Rosemary’s 
aunts and uncles like to give her books because she 
takes such good care of them.” 

“Well I must be getting back to the hall window 
seat where Margery left me face down,” said Alice. 
“It is almost time for her to wake up.” 

She hobbled off, leaning on the arm of Robinson 
Crusoe. ; 

“Oh, I will take better care of you, Alice, dear, and 
all of you,” cried Margery, now wide awake. “I love 
you and I want you to keep fresh and nice for a long 


time so that other girls and boys can enjoy you 


when I grow up.” 
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November Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Silent Reading and Seat-Work Lessons 
for November 


By Maude M. Grant 


Principal, Central School, Monroe, Michigan. Author of “Pleasant 
Land of Piay,” Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” and 
Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls.” 


LESSON I 


Write this poem on the blackboard and have 
the children read it silently and answer the ques- 
tions below. 


November 


November is here with skies of gray, 
The woods are brown and still, 

The birds have gone; no more we hear 
The cricket’s chirp so shrill, 


The trees are bare, the wind is cold, 
Our homes are warm and bright; 
How glad we are to be inside, 
This bleak November night! 


Questions 


What is the name of the poem? 

What color is the November sky? 

What color are the woods? 

What else did you read about the woods? 

Why are the woods still? 

What word describes the sound of the cricket’s 
chirp? 

What did you read about the trees? 

What about the wind? 

What about our homes? 

How do we feel on a bleak November night? 


Seat Work 


Draw a November landscape. Use white or 
gray drawing paper and a charcoal or black cray- 
on. Make the sky gray, the ground brown, and 
the trees with dark trunks and branches. 

Use gray paper for a mount and cut houses 
from black or dark gray paper. Cut oblong win- 
dows in the houses and paste red or orange paper 
back of the windows to make them look as if the 
houses were lighted. Mount these houses and 
draw a few bare trees between or near them. 
Make the branches bent as if the wind were 
blowing. Underneath print: “A NOVEMBER 
NIGHT.” 


LESSON II 
History—Armistice Day 


November 11 is Armistice Day. 

It was then that the cruel war was over. 

We keep this day in honor of our soldiers. 
, They went over the sea to fight for our coun- 
ry. 

We must remember what they did for us. 

We must be good and brave boys and girls. 


We must learn all we can and grow up to be 
brave and good men and women. 
Then we, too, can guard our country well. 


Questions 


When is Armistice Day? 
Why do we keep it? 
What did our soldiers do? 
What must we do? 
Why? 

Seat Work 


Draw a large green wreath. At the top paste 
or color two flags (crossed). Inside the wreath 
print: “ARMISTICE DAY—November 11, 1926 
—LEST WE FORGET.” 

Make a row of brown-clad soldiers marching, 
the first one carrying a flag. Copy the first 
stanza of “America.” Make a frame of green 
leaves or stripes of red, white, and blue around 
it. ‘ 

LESSON III - 
The Indians 


The Indians lived here long ago, 
Before the white man came; 

They liked to fish, they liked to hunt. 
The woods were full of game. 


The Indians lived in wigwams, 
Strong tents all made of hide; 
In birch canoes they paddled 
The lakes and rivers wide. 
a 


They liked to paint their faces, 
And wear beads and feathers bright; 
They were brave and strong and fearless 
And they dearly loved to fight. 


Questions 


What is the title? 

When did the Indians live here? 

Who drove them away? 

Name two things the Indians liked to do. 

What does the word “game” mean here? 
(Wild animals: deer, moose, bears, rabbits, 
squirrels, wild fowl, etc.) 

What is the Indian home called? 

What is it like? 

Of what was it made? 

What are Indian boats called? 

Where did they ride in their canoes? 

What did they do to their faces? 

What did they like to wear? 

Write three words that describe the Indians. 
(Strong, brave, fearless.) 

What did they like to do? 


Seat Work 


Draw a picture of an Indian or cut one free- 
hand and color it. 


Draw or cut a picture of a wigwam. 

Make an Indian village poster—a group of 
Indians, their wigwams, their dogs, and their 
canoes. 

Draw a bow and three arrows with pointed 
tips on them. 

Draw or cut a canoe and a paddle. 

Draw two yellow feathers, three red feathers, 
four blue feathers, and a green one. Group them 
in twos and count them. 

Draw a string of beads. Draw a large oval 
with a pencil for the string. On this make two 
red beads, two blue beads, two green beads, two 
yellow beads, and so on all around the string. 


LESSON IV 
The Harvest Time 


In November the harvests have all been gath- 
ered, 

There is nothing growing in the fields, gar- 
dens, or orchards. 

The barns and granaries are full. 

The grain, hay, and all the vegetables and 
fruits are stored safely away. 

The harvest must last us until new crops grow 
the next year. 

We have a harvest festival. We call it Thanks- 
giving. 

We give thanks to God for the harvest and for 
all His goodness to us. 

Questions 

What does harvest time mean? 

What month sees the gathering in of all the 
harvests? 

What is a granary? 

What is done with the hay, grain, vegetables, 
and fruits? 

How long must all these things last us? 

What is our harvest festival called? 

What is the purpose of Thanksgiving? 


Seat Work 


Draw or cut a large barn with double doors in 
it. On the back of it write the names of grains 
and vegetables stored in it. (Wheat, corn, pota- 
toes, turnips, cabbage, hay, etc.) 

Make a picture of some fruit. (Apples, grapes, 
pears.) 

Make a picture of vegetables. (Carrots, pota- 
toes, cabbage, turnips, onions, celery, lettuce.) 


LESSON V 
Health Lesson 


There are no wolves or tigers 
Wandering round our streets to-day, 

But there are other dangerous things 
That we must drive away. 
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These are the dangerous little germs 
That lurk just everywhere; 

They grow best in our bodies, 
And we do not want them there. 


Good food, pure air and water, 
Sleep and sunshine, doctors say, 
Will fight these dangerous little germs 
And drive them all away. 
Questions 

What do we call wolves and tigers? (Wild ani- 
mals. ) 

Do we see them wandering around our streets? 

Are these animals dangerous? Why? 

Are there other dangers we must look out for? 

What are they? 

What will they do to us? 
us, as wild animals would.) 

Where are they? (In the air, on objects, in 
water, etc.) 

Can we see them? 

Where do these germs grow best? 

If we allow them to stay there, what happens? 
(We become ill.) 

Name five things that will destroy these harm- 
ful germs. 

Give a little talk on cleanliness. By keeping 
our hands, faces, mouths, and bodies clean we 
will wash off many of the germs which might get 
inside of our bodies and make us ill. 


Seat Work 


Make a health poster. Find a picture of a 
healthy looking boy or girl in a paper or mag- 
azine. Cut it out and mount it. Print under- 
neath it: “Good food, Fresh air, Pure water, 
Sleep and Sunshine make children healthy and 
happy.” : . 

LEsson VI 
The Pilgrims 

This series of lessons about the Pilgrims, tell- 
ing their whole story, may be written on the 
blackboard several days in succession or they may 


be printed in ink on cards and given out to the 
children. (All teachers should be able to print by 


(Harm us and kill 


hand neatly and legibly.) The children will read ‘ 


the lessons silently and answer the questions. 


The Pilgrims lived over the sea in England. 

Their king was not kind to them. 

He said they must all go to his church. 

They had a church of their own and they did 
not want to go to the king’s church. He pun- 
ished many of the Pilgrims for not obeying him. 

So some of them left England and went over 
into Holland. 


In Holland 


The Dutch people were kind to the Pilgrims. 

They made them welcome, for the Pilgrims 
were good and honest people. 

The Pilgrims lived in Holland for ten years. 

They heard about the New World that was 
called America. 

They wanted a country of their own where 
they could have their own homes, churches, and 
schools and where they could bring up their chil- 
dren as they thought best. 

They said, “Let us go and have a country of 
our own in the New World.” 

Then one day they sailed away to the New 
World on the Mayflower. 


The Mayflower 


The Mayflower was a sailing vessel. 
It was not a large boat. 
The Pilgrims were a long time on the ocean. 
It was winter and very cold and stormy. 
oe great green waves tossed the Mayflower 
about. 


Primary Methods and Devices 


The Pilgrims thought they would land in a 
warm country as Columbus did. 

But the wind blew them northward and the 
land they came to was cold and rocky. 

Snow was falling when they landed just before 
Christmas, December 21, 1620. 


Landing in the New Country 


The Pilgrims were brave men and women. 

They were not afraid to work. 

The men went into the woods and cut down 
trees. 

They made log houses, a log fort, a church, and 
a school. 

They were often cold and hungry. 

A great many of them became sick and died. 

The Indians were good to them. 

They brought corn to the starving Pilgrims. 

They brought them fish and game that they 
had killed in the forest. 


NOVEMBER BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 
BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS B. CLEAVELAND 
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The First Thanksgiving 


After a while the Pilgrims did not have such 
a hard time. 

Summer came and the sick Pilgrims grew bet- 
ter. 

The grain in their fields and the vegetables in 
their gardens grew. 

They had a great harvest in the fall. 

They were very happy. 

They said, “Let us have a Thanksgiving Day. 
Let us thank God for all His goodness to us. 

“He has given us health. He has given us 
homes and a country of our own. We are very 
thankful.” 

So the Pilgrims had the first Thanksgiving 
Day in our country. 


Questions 


Where did the Pilgrims live? 
Tell about their king. 
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What did he say they must do? 

How did they feel about this? 

Where did they go? 

How did the Dutch people treat them? 

How long did they live in Holland? 

What news had they heard? (About the New 
World.) 

What did the Pilgrims want? 

What did they decide to do? 

What was the name of their ship? 

What kind of ship was it? 

What time of the year was it when they sailed? 
(Early fall.) 

How was the weather on the ocean? 

Where did they hope to land? 

Where did they really land? 

How did this happen? 

What kind of weather was it when they landed? 

Tell what it says about the Pilgrim men and 
women, 

What did the men do? 

What did they build? 

Did they have a good time that first year? 
(No. They were cold and hungry and many of 
them died.) 

What did the Indians do? After the first hard 
year what happened to the Pilgrims? (They be- 
gan to prosper.) 

Tell about their harvest. 

‘What did they decide to do? (Have a day of 
thanksgiving. ) 

For what were they thankful? 


Seat Work 


A Pilgrim Booklet 


First page.—Draw a picture of a church or cut 
one from black paper and mount it on a sheet of 
drawing paper about six by nine inches. On the 
drawing paper color green grass and a blue sky. 
Paste the church on this with the spire against 
the sky. Write underneath: “The Pilgrims 
could not go to their own church.” 

Second page.—Use a six by nine sheet of draw- 
ing paper colored as follows: lower half green 
for the grass, bounded at the top of the green by 
a narrow strip of gray blocked off irregularly to 
represent a dike; above the dike a strip of 
dark blue for the sea; and the rest of the sheet 
colored a light blue or a pinkish yellow for the 
sky. Cut blue windmills and little colored houses 
and mount them on the drawing paper. Write 
on this page: “The Pilgrims went to Holland. 
They lived in Holland for ten years.” 

Third page.—Use a sheet of drawing paper. 
Color the upper half a light blue for the sky, the 


_ lower half a dark bluish green for the sea, and 


paste on it a black paper cutting of the May- 
flower (a vessel with sails). Write on this page: 
“The Pilgrims sailed away in a ship called the 
Mayflower.” 

Fourth page——Draw a rough shore with one 
large rock in the foreground. Draw a mass of 
green for the pine forests in the background. 
The shore with its rocks may be shown by an ir- 
regular line drawn diagonally from a point at 
the right about two inches from the top of the 
sheet. To the left of the shore line, make the 
rough rocky shore; to the right of the shore line, 
color the paper blue and green for the sea. On 
the sea paste a cutting of the Mayflower. Write 
on this page: “The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, 
December 21, 1620. It was snowing and very 
cold.” 

Fifth page—Make a group of log houses. 
Color them brown. Make a larger house with a 
Stockade (high log fence) about it for the fort. 
Make a church. Write on this page: “The Pil- 
grims built themselves houses, a fort, a church, 
and a school of logs.” 

Sixth page.— Make cuttings of Indians, of Pil- 
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SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 


By Margaret Sterling 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent read- 
ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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JOHN AND BUSHY 


Here are John and his little friend Bushy. . 

Bushy is a pretty gray squirrel. 

Bushy has a home in a hole in a big tree. 

John has some nuts for Bushy. 

Every day John comes to this big stump to 
feed Bushy. 

When he does not see his pet, he calls “Bushy, 
Bushy, Bushy!” 

Pretty soon Bushy comes as fast as he can. 

Because John is so kind to Bushy, Bushy is not 
afraid to come to him. 
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Make a picture of a long 
table filled with food. Paste the Indians and Pil- 
grims about this table. Write underneath the 
picture: “The First Thanksgiving.” 


gzrim men and women. 


Football—An Experience Lesson 


(An experience lesson is a lesson written from 
the children’s own experience.) 

The boys in our school have a football team. 

The football belongs to Harry. 

It is made of pigskin. Pigskin is very tough. 

The boys can kick the football very hard. 

All the boys on the team have red sweaters. 

They play football every night after school. 

Football is a rough game. 

Little boys must be careful when playing it. 

One day Harry was hurt. A larger boy jumped 
on him. 

Read the lesson silently and answer these 
questions. 

Questions 


What is the name of the story? 

Who has a football? 

Of what is it made? 

Why is pigskin used? 

What do the football boys wear? 

What kind of game is football? 

Why must boys be careful when playing the 
game? 

Seat Work 


Make a picture of 
Color their sweaters 
red. Color their loose 
trousers brown. Color 
the football brown. 
Color the ground green 
and brown. 

Cut a large football 
from heavy paper. Col- 
or it brown and make 
the sewed sections in it. 
Write on the back of it: 
“This is a football. It 
is made of pigskin. It 
is oval in shape.” 


The 


boys playing football. 


Cocoons — Nature 


Study 


Polly brought three 
cocoons to school. 

She found them by the 
fence in a field. 

They are large 
gray. 

Their covering is very 
tough. 

They are fastened to 
thick twigs. 

Polly broke off the 
twigs and left the co- 
coons on them. 

The cocoons are shap- 
ed like milkweed pods. 

We put them on a 
shelf in our schoolroom. 

In the spring we hope 
that three butterflies or 
three. moths will come 
out. 

Caterpillars made 
these cocoons. They 
spun the thick covering 
around their _ bodies. 
It protects them in 
winter. 

In the spring when 
they come out they are 
not caterpillars. They 
are butterflies or moths. 


and 


Miss Helen Sundeen, Teacher. 


Seat Work 


Draw a picture of a brown and orange cater- 
pillar. 

Draw a picture of a yellow caterpillar with 
brown or black stripes. 

Draw a picture of a cocoon. 

Find a cocoon or several different kinds of 
cocoons and make pictures of them. 

Draw pictures of several butterflies. 

Write the name under each picture. 


Clothespin Dolls 
By Edna C. Hart 
(Note: See illustrations on page 61) 


LOTHESPIN dolls may be made simple 

enough for the average third grader or diffi- 
cult enough for upper grade children. The gen- 
eral plan in both cases is about the same. The 
main difference is in costuming. 

The dolls may be made to represent a variety 
of sizes and ages, usable in themselves and in 
connection with the sand table work. Cloth or 
crepe paper may be used for costumes. 


General Directions 


Fold one-half of a paper napkin in the center, 
short ends together. Pad the head of a clothes- 
pin with a small amount of cotton. Wrap the 
napkin around this to form the head and tie 
tightly with string or cord (see Figure I). 


A November Sand Table 


This sand table was made by first grade pupils of the E. C. Hughes School, Seattle; 
The Pilgrims and Indians are made of clothespins, 
the houses of cardboard from egg crates, the Mayflower from clay, and the water of 
blue paper under glass. 

The children had the following statements for a reading lesson: “The Pilgrims 
came to America in the Mayflower.” “They came to worship God in their own way.” 
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Cut two pieces of No. 5 reed 5 inches long for 
the legs. Place them underneath the napkin just 
below the neck, and tie (see Figure II). 

For the arms take two pieces of crepe paper, 
314 inches by 4 inches, of the color the waist is 
to be. Roll each into a cylinder 14 inch in diam- 
eter and 314 inches long. Tie near one end for 
the hand. Arrange the arms on each side of the 
body, allowing 14 inch below the cord, and tie 
(see Figure III). 

The faces may be left white or tinted with 
flesh water color. Features are pasted on or 
drawn. , 

A sitting doll may be made by boring holes 
through the two points of the clothespin about 
1 inch from the end. Cut off 34 of this inch and 
string 314-inch legs on each side with wire. 


Pumpkin Dolls 


The legs for the witch may be omitted if con- 
sidered too difficult to make, as her skirts will 
keep her standing. 

The witch’s dress is made of orange paper 5 
by 15 inches. Gather the dress with the fingers 
around the neck and tie below the arms. Finish 
with a pasted-on collar or ruffle around the neck. 
Cut-out decorations or Halloween seals may be 
added. 

The cape, which is black, 44% inches by 12 
inches, is gathered the long way of the paper 
and tied in front. The cap is made from half of 
a 4-inch circle (Figure 1). 

Bits of slashed paper may be used to repre- 
sent hair. Darning cot- 
ton or 6-strand em- 
broidery cotton will an- 
swer the purpose very 
well. 

The pumpkin man’s 
trousers, which are 
made from a piece of 
black crepe, 4 inches by 
15 inches, are gathered 
and tied for a _ waist 
line. Slash through the 
center and tie 1% inch 
from the bottom of each 
trouser leg. 

The jacket is 3 inches 
by 15 inches and is made 
of orange paper. The 
cap is orange, 2 inches 
by 3% inches, and is 
pasted into a cylinder 
to fit the head. It is 
tied at the top of the 
head and the tip is 
slashed to make a tas- 
sel. The ruffle is % 
inch by 6 inches and is 
gathered through the 
center, 

Instead of wearing 
the suit described, the 
pumpkin man may, if 
desired, wear a one- 
piece suit and a witch’s 
cap, and thus become a 
clown. 


Pilgrim Dolls 


The legs for the Pil- 
grim woman may be 
omitted, as the doll’s 
skirts will keep her 
standing. 

Her dress is 5 inches 
by 15 inches and is tied 
at the neck. Her apron, 
3 inches by 4 inches, 
and her collar (Figure 
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Her short cape is 214 inches by 
8 inches. Her cap (Figure 6) is gathered on 
the rounding portion to fit her head and folded 
back in front. 

The Pilgrim man’s trousers, which are 3 
inches by 15 inches, are slashed through the 
center and tied about 1% inch from the bottom 
of each trouser leg. They are finished with a 
narrow pasted-on band. The coat is 234 inches 
by 6 inches and has a wide belt and a white col- 
lar (Figure 8). 

The top of the hat is made like the witch’s 
(Figure 1). The lower edge is slashed, and a 
brim is added (Figures 2 and 3). 

Shoes cut from wood, cork, or modeled from 
clay, may be added. 


Dutch Dolls 


Arms may be rolled more loosely and hips 
padded for these dolls. 

The Dutch woman wears a tight-fitting waist 
of red, 2 inches by 4 inches. Her apron, 3 
inches by 12 inches, dress yoke (Figure 9), and 
hat (Figure 6) are white. Her skirt, 3% inches 
by 12 inches, is blue with a black stripe (crayon 
lines). She wears peanut shoes. If careful 
selection of peanuts is made she will stand. 

The Dutch man wears trousers made from a 
piece of gray crepe paper, 4 inches by 15 inches, 
slashed through the center and tied. The jack- 
et (Figure 7), which is blue, is pasted on the 
shoulders and decorated with paper buttons. 
His cap is a black strip 1% inch by 3% inches. 
It is pasted into a cylinder to fit the head and a 
round top fitted in. 


4) are white. 


A Thanksgiving Project 
By Myrl Geller Leeka 


LAST year my forty-two little third graders 
enjoyed and made such a success of this 
project that I am passing it on to other teachers. 

The work was the correlation of history, lan- 
guage, dramatization, physical education, hand- 
work, and number work. 

In the month of October we made a special 
study of the Indians and the poem “Hiawatha” 
in simplified form, illustrated by booklets, 
dramatization, and a poster which had on it a 
small portion of the ocean and a bit of the for- 
est. The largest part of the poster was occupied 
by canoes, wigwams, and Indians, all cut free- 
hand. 

The first two weeks in November we studied 
Holland. We made another poster, with attrac- 
tive blue sky, canals, low red 
houses, fat geese, gentle black 
and white cows, and children 
with wooden shoes playing 
among the tulips. We read 
“The Dutch Twins” by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins, and the children 
learned the “Kinderpolka” folk 
dance with the accompaniment 
of the phonograph, and the folk 
song “Wooden Shoes” found in 
the “Progressive Music Series, 
Vol. I.” 

The last two weeks in No- 
vember we were ready to study 
the Pilgrims. I told the chil- 
dren in simple story form how 
these people had left England 
for Holland and how kind the 
Dutch were to them; but how 
they longed for a country all 
their own and finally came to 
America where they found 
what they sought, at the same 
time enduring many hard- 
Ships. Thus I led up to the 
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first Thanksgiving and why the Pilgrims set 
aside a time for this feast day. 

We made a poster with the blue ocean, the 
anchored Mayflower, Plymouth Rock, rough log 
houses, the church, a number of Pilgrims dotted 
here and there, and Indians peeking from the 
woods. 

Our sand table was an important feature 
through this month. We divided it into three 
sections to represent the Indians, Dutch, and the 
Pilgrims in America, using many of the chil- 
dren’s original ideas for the plans of the con- 
struction and materials. 

The drawing and handwork periods during 
the month occupied a great part of the time. 
The grade was divided by suggestions from the 
children into three sections—Indians, Dutch, 
and Pilgrims—and each child made his own 
costume. 

The Indian girls and boys wore coats at knee 
length, made of dark brown crepe paper with 
short kimono sleeves and trimmings of bright 
red crepe paper strips pasted around the sleeves, 
neck, and bottom of coat. All wore moccasins 
who could obtain them and headbands of red 
crepe paper decorated with feathers which the 
children had colored with water colors. They 
wore many beads and bracelets which they se- 
cured from friends or at home. 

The Dutch girls wore aprons and caps fash- 
ioned after the Dutch styles. They were made 
from printer’s white paper, size 42 by 24 inches, 
which the children had checked with blue crayons 
in two-inch squares to give the appearance of 
gingham. The boys wore white blouses and blue 
cambric long baggy trousers, which they had 
made with the help of the girls. The Dutch shoes 
worn by both boys and girls were made from 
paper flour sacks turned wrong side out, colored 
brown, cut the shape of wooden shoes, and sew- 
ed together. I sewed these myself on the sew- 
ing machine after the children had cut them out 
from a pattern. One sack made one shoe only. 
The children left on their shoes when they wore 
the paper shoes so as to make a noise when they 
clapped their feet down to give the effect of 
wooden shoes clattering. 

The Pilgrim girls wore white crepe paper 
aprons, caps, kerchiefs, and cuffs in Pilgrim style. 
The boys wore Pilgrim collar and cuffs made 
from printer’s white paper. 

Drawings and cuttings of pumpkins, turkeys, 
and baskets of fruit by the children were placed 
in a border on the blackboard during the month. 
One language period was taken to write invita- 





Pilgrim and Dutch Costumes 
Three of Miss Leeka’s pupils described in her article “A Thanksgiving Project” 
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tions on paper pumpkins to the parents to come 
to the third-grade room on the afternoon of 
Wednesday before the dismissal for Thanksgiv- 
ing vacation. 

On this afternoon, as soon as the last bell rang, 
the children donned their costumes and they 
presented a little program which had been taken 
from our work on this project. They sang a 
group of Thanksgiving songs; the Indian group 
played the “Childhood of Hiawatha”; the “Kin- 
derpolka” folk dance and “Wooden Shoes” folk 
song were presented by the Dutch group; one 
little Pilgrim girl told the Thanksgiving story; 
and the Pilgrim group dramatized the story. 

At the end of this program, came the crown- 
ing event—the Thanksgiving feast. A table was 
carried in by the Pilgrim boys, assisted by a few 
Indians. It was loaded with pop corn, apples, 
doughnuts, and fudge. The children served 
these refreshments to our guests. 

A bill was kept by each child of all things pur- 
chased, because we tried to be very thrifty and 
not let the expenses be too great for anyone. It 
cost each child just four cents. This included 
costumes, refreshments, and everything we had 
to purchase that the school did not furnish. 


An Iowa Corn Project 
By Jennie O’Garro 


INCE we live in lowa (part of the corn belt), 

we decided to make corn the center of our 
project work for this semester. First, it was 
necessary to set up the right environment and 
we did this by making a connection with some 
knowledge already at hand. We used our study 
of Indian life as a connecting link, as this was 
a third-grade class. This gave us a chance to 
begin with the early history of corn, bringing 
in the story of the Indians and the Pilgrims. 

As part of our preparations, my student- 
teacher and I collected pictures, references, and 
samples of corn products. Then we planned our 
correlation with other subjects. 

Our aim was to show how the development of 
Iowa has been helped or hindered by the produc- 
tion of corn, while the aims of the children were 
(1) to find how corn served them, (2) to give 
an assembly for the 3 B’s, and (3) to find why 
Iowa is a corn state. 

The study of corn was made in the geography 
periods according to this outline: 

I. Early history and origin of corn. 
II. Preparations for planting. 
1. Choice of soil. 
2. Preparation of soil. 
3. Time and method of 
planting. 
III. Varieties and testing of 
seed corn. 
1. Rag-doll method. 
2. Box tester. 


IV. Description of corn 
plant. 
V. Cultivation and = dis- 
eases. 
VI. Corn gathering. 
VII. Uses (by-products). 
Following this study, we 


made charts which were later 
used as scenery for dramatiza- 
tion. During the art period 
the children cut letters and 
mounted them, thus making 
cards announcing the various 
parts of the story. Dick felt 
a great responsibility in ar- 
ranging these cards in the 
right order and in having each 
group appear at the proper 
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Robert (a little boy who had lived on a 


time. 
farm) was chosen to take the part of the farmer 
in the play which follows. 


IOWA’S CORN CROP 
(Dictated by 3 A) 


Act I 
Scene I 


(Indians grinding corn.) 

Chief—Ugh, palefaces coming! Squaw take 
papoose to palisade. We find out why they’re 
here. Massasoit give maize to Paleface to make 
peace. 

Paleface—What is this? 

Chief—It is Mondamin or maize. 

Paleface—Tell me its story. 

(Indian tells legend of Mondamin.) 

Paleface—Thanks, Massasoit. This corn will 

save the life of many settlers. 


Scene II 


Paieface—Well, I am home at last! For a while 
I thought I was going to be caught by a bear, 
but he finally turned and fled. 

Pilgrim Child—Oh, Father, where did you get 
that gold? 

Pilgrim Father—This is not gold. It is maize. 
The Red Men gave me this. It may save our 
lives. 

Pilgrim Child—Yes, but how could it save 
our lives? Can it shoot? 

Pilgrim Father—Yes, each little kernel shoots 
up from the ground. It may keep us from star- 
vation. The Indians tell me it is very good to 
eat. 

Pilgrim Mother—What is this you are talking 
about? 

Pilgrim Child—It is maize. 

Pilgrim Mother—Do we cook it? 

Pilgrim Father—Sometimes the Indians do 
and sometimes they do not. Often, they parch 
it and eat it while on the hunt. 

Pilgrim Child—Will you plant it here? 

Pilgrim Father—No, son, I think we’ll move 
farther west. Then we can secure a better place 
for planting. 





Act II 
Scene I 

(More than two hundred years later. First 
permanent white settlement was made in lowa 
in 1832. Jowa became a state in 1846.) 

Iowa Father—Get the cloth for the rag dolls. 
It is March and time to test our corn. 

Jack—Father, how do you make a rag doll? 

Iowa Father—Bring the cloth to me and I'll 
show you. 

(The children make one.) 

Jack—I learned to test corn by another meth- 
od at school. We wrote letters to Mr. Wallace 
and he had us test some corn for him. After 
the corn sprouted we kept a record of the test 
on a chart. I'll bring mine from the house and 
read the results. 

Iowa Father—Was your tester like this? 

Jack—yYes, it was just like it, Daddy. 

(The class had tested some for Mr. Wallace.) 


Scene II 


Iowa Father—Son, it is April and we must 
start to get ready for planting and you must 
help me. 

Jack—Father, do they plant the corn in April? 

Iowa Father—No, Jack, they get the soil ready 
in April and plant in May. 
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Jack—Daddy, tell me all the things that you 
do before the soil is ready. 

Iowa Father—I am going to disk now; we 
plowed in the fall. 

Jack—What do you mean by disking? 

Iowa Father—Breaking up the lumps of earth 
and getting the soil soft. 

Jack—May I help you disk? 

Iowa Father—Certainly, Jack. I’ll be glad to 
have your help. You may begin now by getting 
the horses and disk. 


Scene III 

Iowa Father—Now that the soil is ready, we 
can begin planting. Tom (an elder son), you 
may adjust the planter so the rows will be four 
feet apart. 

Tom—Do you want three kernels in a hill? 

Iowa Father—Yes, that’s what we usually 
drop. 

Tom—Well, I’m off! 

New Neighbor—What kind of corn are you 
planting this year? 

Jack—I am using Dent because most people 
use it in this region. 

New Neighbor—I am planting pop corn as 
there is always a market for it. 


Scene IV 
Iowa Father—Tom, the corn is about hixa 
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enough now for us to start cultivating. We need 
to do this to get rid of the weeds and to loosen 
the soil. If we don’t begin soon, it will be too 
late to cultivate three times. 

Tom—Father, I wonder if we’ll get enough 
rain in July? You know it would mean a larger 
yield. 

Iowa Father—I hope we get as high as fifty 
bushels per acre. 


Act III 
Scene I 


Jack—My, the corn is getting tall, Father! 
It seems to be about twice as tall as you, and you 
are six feet! 

Alice (sister)—Oh, Daddy, look at the silks 

on the corn. Maybe Mother will make me a corn 
doll! . 
Iowa Father—Children, look at the tassels. 
They are the flowers; the silks are flowers, too. 
Notice that the leaves start at the joints. The 
ears also grow near the joints, and the roots ex- 
tend far into the ground. 

Alice—Why do the roots go far into the 
ground? 

Iowa Father—The roots go far into the ground 
so that they can support the plant in time of 
storms and they help to feed the corn, too. Corn 
belongs to the grass family. We must go back 
to the house now;; I think I hear the dinner gong. 

(Continued on page 103) 





pink shadows. 


NOVEMBER COLORING CARD 
By: JOHN T. LEMOS 


Color leaves yellow green, with blue green in shadows. 
Apples, yellow with touches of red. 


Flowers white with light 
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Clothespin Dolls 


By EDNA C. HART AND BESS B. CLEAVELAND 


For directions for making these dolls see page 58 
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By MARY B. GRUBB, 





An Acceptable Christmas Gift for a Small 
Child is a Calico Cat 


NTEREST may be added to the November 

sewing work if something is made which may 

be used for a Christmas gift. The ever pop- 

ular rag dolls and rag animals can usually be 
sold if they do not fit into the gift lists of the 
pupils, 

All the needed materials, except the cotton for 
the filling, can usually be found in the home scrap 
bag or sewing box. Rag toys are easily and 
quickly made after the pattern has been worked 
out. 
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November Sewing Lesson 


A CALICO CAT AND A GINGHAM DOG 


Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Leis Us Make Gifts” 


THE CALICO CAT 

A photograph of a gray “calico cat” is shown 
on this page. The drawings in the right section 
of the diagram give four parts of the pattern 
greatly reduced. The guide squares will help you 
to enlarge it. To make the full-sized pattern use 
plain wrapping paper. Draw the oblong 11 inch- 
es by 15 inches; divide it into 1-inch squares. 
Draw the outline of the pattern with a very light 
line until you are sure that it is like the illustra- 
tions; strengthen the lines and cut the pattern. 

Before you cut new material it would be well to 
make a cat of old cotton cloth. If, after stuffing 
the animal, you approve of its shape, use the same 
pattern to make your calico cat. 

Cut two pieces like A. Double the cloth and lay 
the pattern B on it with the dotted edge a exactly 
on the fold. Cut the cloth. Before you unfold it 
mark the line b. Baste and sew along this line 
with short running stitches to form a dart. 

Join the lower edges of B to the corresponding 
edges of each section of A. Note that the edges c 
fit between the two lowest notches of the A sec- 
tions (front) and that the edge e of A joins edge 
e of B. 

Double the cloth lengthwise, lay dotted edge of 
C on the fold, and cut. Sew together the two 
edges of A marked f. Unfold C and sew the edges 
of it to the edges of each section of A, to form the 
front and top of the head. The point g comes at 
the middle of the back. Leave the remainder of 
the back open until it is stuffed; then sew with 
short overhanding stitches. 

The seams of the calico cat should be basted 
with short stitches; then sewed on the machine. 
Make narrow seams. 
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This Easily Made Gingham Dog Will Delight 
Small Sisters and Brothers 


For the tail cut two pieces like D. Seam the 
edges together, leaving y open until the tail is 
filled very tight with cotton. Turn in y and over- 
hand the tail to the back as shown in the photo- 
graph. 

For each ear cut an oblong 11% inch by 3 inches, 
Fold it to form a square. Seam one of the sides 
which is adjacent to the fold. With this seam and 
the fold as the outer edges of the ear, fold the 
square diagonally so that an open edge is on each 
side of the fold. One end of this fold will be the 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Soldier Poets in the Great War 
By Minnie H. Swindells 


Principal of Elementary School, Dallas, Texas; Instructor in 
Education Department, Summer Term, Mercer Uuiversity 


., that the smoke of conflict of the years 
1914—1918 has cleared away and our lives 
have assumed once more the even course of days 
of peace, we realize more and more deeply the 
debt of honor owed those who answered the call 
to patriotic duty. Among them we rank high 
our soldier poets—those fearless dreamers who, 
though “loving life tremendously,” yet “gave it 
up unhesitatingly.” 

A very interesting series of studies for upper 
grade pupils can be based on the lives and poems 
of some of these young poets. I have selected 
here four of their number—others might have 
been named—and offer the following outlines, 
not as adequate material on their lives, but mere- 
ly as suggestive of what may be worked out. In 
my own classes these particular poets and these 
particular poems have proved _ exceedingly 
popular, 

The series as planned is: 

I, An introductory lesson, taking as the 
basis of study the poem “The Poet En- 
lists” by Amelia Josephine Burr. 

II. Life of Joyce Kilmer. 
One of his poems: “Trees.” 
Life of John McCrae. 
One of his poems: “In Flanders Fields.” 
Life of Rupert Brooke. 
One of his poems: “The Soldier.” 

V. Life of Robert W. Service. 

One of his poems: ‘“Fleurette.” 

One of the most important results of this 
series of lessons should be to give the child an 
appreciation of recent poetry, much of which is 
appropriate for classroom work. 


III. 
IV. 


I. AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 
Theme: The poet answers the call to war 


I, Life of Amelia Josephine Burr (Mrs. Carl 

H. Elmore). 

Born in New York in 1878. Educated at 

Hunter College, New York. Now lives at 

Englewood, N. J. Author of novels, plays 

and poems. 

II, A study of the poem “The Poet Enlists.” 

A. Occasion for writing the poem. 
Joyce Kilmer, a well-known literary edi- 
tor and poet, enlisted in the United States 
army just seventeen days after the United 
States declared war against Germany. 
At once there arose a surprised criticism 
among his friends. “Why,” said they, 
“should so great a genius risk the loss to 
the world of that genius by rushing head- 
long into the war? There was time later 
to consider the step, but surely there was 
no reason in such hasty action.” So they 
argued. Joyce Kilmer heeded them not. 
Sensing the depth of feeling that had 
moved the young poet to his hasty but 
determined act, Amelia Josephine Burr 
speaks for him in this exquisite little 
poem of three short stanzas. 
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B. The poet’s argument for enlisting in the 
army as given in the lines of the poem. 
1. Stanza 1. 
The poet asks his critics who accuse 
him of madness in risking “all the 
songs that he might sing,” what as- 
surance he has that he could sing 
these songs if he is deaf to a call that 
seems so clear to him. 

2. Stanza 2. 
The gift of poetic genius is a divine 
gift to a living soul. It remains only 
so long as the soul lives, and the soul 
lives only so long as it is true to its 
highest ideals. 

3. Stanza 3. 
One last great song, sung to dying 
men, even though it cost the life of the 
singer, were better than a miserable 
existence dragged out—the power of 
song gone. 

C. Class memorizes poem. 


Note: “The Poet Enlists” is included in Verse for 
Patriots, compiled by Broadhurst and Rhodes (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company.) 


II. JOYCE KILMER 


Theme: An American journalist in the 
Great War 


I. Life of Joyce Kilmer. 
Born in New Brunswick, N. J., December 6, 
1886. Educated at Rutgers College and at 
Columbia University. Engaged in various 
professions, but finally became greatly in- 
terested and successful in journalism. He 
served as literary editor of the New York 
Times and also as poetry editor of the Lit- 
erary Digest. Entered the army seventeen 
days after the United States declared war. 
Was killed in the second battle of the Marne, 
July 30, 1918, while serving as a sergeant. 
His wife, Aline Kilmer, also a poet, has pub- 
lished several volumes among which are 
Candles That Burn and Vigils. Kilmer’s 
works: Trees and Other Poems; Main 
Street and Other Poems; Summer of Love; 
Circus and Other Essays; Joyce Kilmer: 
Poems, Essays, and Letters, with a Memoir 
by Robert Cortes Holiday. Interesting 
material on Kilmer’s life and works will be 
found in Memories of My Son, Sergeant 
Joyce Kilmer, by Annie K. Kilmer; also in 
the following magazine articles: “How 
Joyce Kilmer Died,” Literary Digest, Sept. 
7, 1918; “Joyce Kilmer,” Outlook, Sept. 4, 
1918; “Poems of Joyce Kilmer,” with por- 
trait, Literary Digest, Aug. 31, 1918. 
II. The poem “Trees.” 
A. Discussion of poem. 
1. Do you agrce with the idea expressed 
in the first couplet? 
2. What fact about trees is brought out 
in each separate couplet? 
3. Discuss the stanza form and the rhyme 
scheme of the poem. 
B. Comparison with other poems on trees. 
See Literary Digest for April 20, 1918, 
for an interesting group of poems on 





trees. Especially compare Kilmer’s poem 
and that on “The Lonely Tree” by Wilfrid 
W. Gibson, in the Digest’s group. 

C. Class memorizes Kilmer’s poem, 


NOTE: 
enth and Eighth Grades (Dansville, N. Y.: 
Publishing Company). 


III. 
Theme: A Canadian physician in the Great War 


I, Life of Lieut-Col. John McCrae. 
Born in Guelph, Ontario, in 1872, son of an 
English colonel. Educated for the practice 
of medicine. Held position of lecturer 
in pathology and medicine at the Medical 
School of McGill University. In 1914 offered 
his services to the government and was ap- 
pointed surgeon in the First Brigade of the 
Canadian Artillery. Served in the Ypres sec- 
tor almost continuously for fourteen months, 
finding there inspiration for his poems. He 
died in a hospital at Boulogne, France, Jan- 
uary 28, 1918, from illness contracted at the 
front, and was buried in the “Flanders fields” 
immortalized by his poem. 
II. The poem “In Flanders Fields.” 
A. Analysis of thought. 
1. The setting: Flanders fields. 
The poppies. 
The crosses, row on row. 
The larks, still flying. 
The guns below. 

2. The speakers: The newly dead—those 
fallen in battle. 

3. The challenge: To the civilized world 
that these newly dead shall not have 
died in vain. 

B. Verse form. 

A perfect example of a French verse form 

known as the rondeau, a poem consisting 

of thirteen lines not including the refrain, 
divided into three stanzas. The opening 
phrase of the first line is repeated at the 

close of the second and third stanzas as a 

refrain (“In Flanders Fields”). This re- 

frain gives the keynote of the thought of 
the poem. The rhyme scheme is: 


“Trees” is included in Required Poems: Sev- 
F, A, Owen 


JOHN MCCRAE 


First Stanza 
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C. Suggested topics for discussion. 

1. The poppy is the emblem of sleep: 
what is its significance as used in the 
poem ? 

2. The burial places of American soldiers 
in France. 

3. The work of the American Legion and 
other veterans’ organizations. 

D. Class memorizes poem. 


Note: “In Flanders Fields” is included in Required 
Poems: Seventh and Eighth Grades (F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Company). 


IV. RUPERT BROOKE 


Theme: An English poet in the Great War 


I. Life of Rupert Brooke. 
Born at Rugby, August 3, 1887, son of the 
Assistant Headmaster of Rugby. Popular 
athlete at Rugby and later at Cambridge. 
Became a Fellow at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1913. One of the most brilliant 
of the younger Georgian poets. Was made 
sub-lieutenant in the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve in September, 1914. He served in 
Belgium and in the Dardanelles campaign. 
He died February 28, 1915, on board a ship 
in the AXgean Sea, and was buried on the 
island of Skyros. (The teacher should read 
to the class the two beautiful poems written 
in memory of Rupert Brooke, “Rupert 
Brooke” by Moray Dalton, and “The Island 
of Skyros” by John Masefield. These may 
both be bound in A Treasury of War Poetry, 
edited by George Herbert Clarke and pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin.) 
II. The poem “The Soldier.” 

A. Analysis of thought of poem. 

1. The soldier’s dust mingling with the 
soil of the foreign field where he is 
buried makes richer that soil. (Note 
the pantheistic idea.) 

2. England’s gift to her sons and daugh- 
ters, 

a) Flowers to love. 

b) Ways to roam. 

c) English air to breathe. 
d) Rivers and sun. 

8. What the English soldier in his death 
gives back. 

a) The sights and sounds of England. 
b) Dreams, happy as her days. 
c) Laughter. 
d) Gentleness. 
B. Verse form. 

Rupert Brooke uses the Italian sonnet 

form of verse: fourteen lines, the first 

eight lines being known as the octave and 
the last six as the sestet. Indicate the 
rhyme scheme as in “In Flanders Fields.” 

The rhythm is iambic pentameter 

throughout. 

C. Class memorizes poem. 


Note: “The Soldier” is included in Required Poems: 
—— and Eighth Grades (F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany). 


V. RoBeErT W. SERVICE 


Theme: A Canadian ambulance driver in the 
Great War 


I. Life of Robert W. Service. 

. Born in Preston, England, January 16, 1874. 
Father the manager of the Preston Bank. 
Educated at the Hillhouse Public School at 
Glasgow, and later served an apprenticeship 
with the Commercial Bank of Scotland in the 
same city. Emigrated to Canada and settled 
on Vancouver Island, where he engaged in 
farming. Later the spirit of the explorer 
began to assert itself and he made long 


trips of exploration up and down the Pacific 
coast. Joined the staff of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce in Victoria, B. C., and this 
bank later transferred him to White Horse 
in the Yukon Territory and finally to Daw- 
son. He volunteered as an ambulance driver 
during the war and served overseas for many 
months. His love of adventure, his acute 
sensitiveness to all of human interest about 
him, gave him constant inspiration for po- 
ems on war-time subjects. This spirit un- 
derlying his poems is found not only in his 
war poetry but in the poems he wrote before 
the war. 


II. The poem “Fleurette.” - 


Robert W. Service’s duties as ambulance 
driver during the Great War brought him in- 
to close association with the wounded. This 
story of a Canadian soldier’s bravery, with 
its fearful price, was most appealing to him. 
A. The story. 
A Canadian sergeant had _ valiantly 
“smothered a bomb that fell into the 
trench” and thus saved many of his. men, 
although he himself was “busted up a 
bit.” This “busting up” resulted for him 
in the loss of a leg and in horrible dis- 
figurement of his face. Seeing all who 
passed his cot shudder and turn away, 
the poor fellow realized that his appear- 
ance must be most repulsive. A poilu lay 
wounded on a cot across the ward from 
the Canadian. One morning the poilu’s 


. Word study. 


young sister visited the hospital and 
heard her brother tell the story of the 
Canadian’s bravery. After she had left, 
apparently, the Canadian remarked how 
much he envied the poilu, and said he 
knew no woman would ever want to kiss 
him again. Fleurette overheard, came 
back, stooped and kissed the Canadian, 
thereby making him very happy. In her 
own way, the joyous little French girl 
did her part in bringing cheer to a man 
who had almost lost hope, and thus her 
service was typical of that performed by 
numberless women in the war. 


1. Some suggestive verbs. (Note care- 
fully their use in the poem.) 
a) chuckle. 

b) hobble. 

c) shudder. 

d) smothered. 

e) busted. (Note the number of col- 
loquial expressions throughout the 
poem.) 

2. Explanation of French expressions. 
a) poilu—a French private soldier 

(corresponding to the American 
“doughboy”’). 

b) “C’est toi, c’est toi, Marcel! Mon 
frére, comme je suis heureuse!”— 
“It is thou, it is thou, Marcel! My 
brother, how happy I am!” 

c) malheureux—unfortunate man. 








GOOD ENGLISH POSTER 


This poster was made by Toledo grammar school pupils 
under the direction of Jane B. Welling, Art Supervisor 
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C. Dictionary study. 

. gargoyle. 

. linnet. 

. shrapnel. 

. Caliban—a character in Shakespeare’s 
“The Tempest.” His countenance was 
hideous; he looked like a beast. 

D. Suggested topics. 

1. Women’s work in the war. 
a) As Red Cross nurses, and as driv- 
ers of ambulances and service cars. 
b) As social workers in cantonments 
and recreation centers at home and 
abroad. 
c) In the home. 

(1) Keeping cheerful and content- 
ed. 

(2) Economizing. 

(8) Knitting and making bandages, 
dressings, and other hospital 
supplies. 

2. Recent improvements in surgery that 
have helped soldiers crippled and dis- 
figured as was the man in this poem. 


Perhaps this poem should not be memorized. 
Its chief value lives in the vigorous, dramatic 
story it tells. This element will be most appeal- 
ing to seventh or eighth grade girls and boys. 


NoTE: “Fleurette” is included in A Treasury of War 
Poetry, compiled by George Herbert Clarke (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company). Service’s Rhymes of a Red 
Cross Man (New York: Barse and Hopkins) will pro- 
vide further material for study. For his poetry relating 
to the North, see his volume The Spell of the Yukon 
(same publishers). 
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Lesson Plans on Great American Cities 
CLEVELAND 
By M. T. Johnson 


TEACHER’S AIM: To present the geograph- 
ical reasons for Cleveland’s growth and pros- 
perity. 


PUPILS’ MOTIVE: To what natural factors 
may Cleveland’s rapid growth and expansion be 
attributed ? 


SUBJECT MATTER: 
Location 
Size 
Industries 
Commerce 
People 
Institutions 


PROCEDURE: On a large map of the United 
States point out the location of the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. In what part of the United States is 
it? In what part of Ohio? On what large body 
of water is it located? On what river? 

Trace the routes over which you may travel to 
reach Cleveland from your home. Name the rail- 
roads that enter Cleveland. Show that there are 
seven large trunk lines entering this city. What 
are the terminals of these railroads? Trace the 
routes connecting the two largest cities in the 
United States. Show that Cleveland lies directly 
in the path of the heaviest flow of railroad traffic 
in the country—that between the Atlantic coast 
with New York as a center, and the district of 
which Chicago is the center. What important 
raw materials are located within easy reach of 
Cleveland? Trace the natural routes between the 
great sources of iron ore and coal in the United 
States. Of what importance to manufacturing 
industries is the fact that the Great Lakes lie be- 
tween vast coal and iron deposits? Now explain 
the significance of the fact that the great flow of 
rail traffic is crossed on the south shore of Lake 
Erie- by more than 80% of the iron ore traffic 
from the Northwest. Can you explain what was 


meant by Andrew Carnegie when he said, “The 

south shore of Lake Erie is the best location for 

the manufacture of iron and steel”? Show that 

Cleveland is the natural meeting place of the 

iron ore of the Northwest and the coal of the 

Ohio and Pennsylvania fields. 

What facts have you learned about the natural 
wealth of the Ohio valley? In 
what way may Cleveland ben- 
efit by the great productiveness 
of this region? 

How large is Cleveland? 
How does it rank with other 
cities of the United States? 
Of what significance is the fact 
that the largest banks between 
New York and Chicago are lo- 
cated in Cleveland? Why do 
you think this city was chosen 
for the location of the Federal 
Reserve Bank District No. 4, 
which includes Ohio and parts 
of Pennsylvania and Kentucky? 
Can you show that the commer- 
cial and industrial develop- 
ment of any city is reflected in 
the size of its banking institu- 
tions? Show that diversifica- 
tion of industry requires a 
strong and well-balanced finan- 
cial structure to keep business 
going. Of what significance 
are the following facts concerning Cleveland’s 
banks: 

1. Cleveland possesses 36.8% of all the banking 
resources of Ohio. 

2. Two of Cleveland’s banks are included among 
the 25 largest banks in the United States. 

3. Since 1920, Cleveland’s banks have increased 
in aggregate resources 31.7%. 

4. Federal Reserve Bank located in Cleveland 
ranks third in point of size among the 12 such 
banks in the country. 

Explain why it is said that Cleveland is built 
upon manufactures. Why may Cleveland be lik- 
ened to a vast hopper into which thousands of 
tons of raw material are poured to come forth as 
manufactured articles which go to all parts of 
the world? 

What does the fact that there are 2,133 manu- 
facturing establishments in the city mean to you? 
What mental pictures of life in Cleveland do you 
form when you learn that 1914% of the popula- 
tion of Cleveland are directly engaged in produc- 
ing articles of manufacture and receive wages 
(Why not “salaries”?) from manufacturers of 
this city? 

How do you account for the great diversifica- 


tion of industries here? How does it differ from 
cities that have grown up about one or two major 
industries? Of what importance is the fact that 
there are 102 major industries and 106 lesser 
industries? 

Study and discuss the following list of indus- 
tries: * 





High Level Bridge, Spanning the Cuyahoga River, Cleveland 





Industry No. of Establish t Estimated Value 
Motor vehicles 13 $135,000,000 
Iron and steel, steel works 

and rolling mills 14 $107,000,000 
Motor vehicles, bodies . 
and parts 64 $ 78,000,000 


Foundry and machine 


shop products 193 $ 73,000,000 
Electric machine appa- 

ratus and supplies 68 $ 50,000,000 
Iron and steel blast 

furnaces 4 $ 42,000,000 
Meat packing, wholesale 22 $ 40,000,000 
Printing and publishing 226 $ 37,000,000 
Clothing 108 $ 50,000,000 
Stoves and appliances 17 $ 24,000,000 


*From the Ohio Supplement of The Christian Science Monitor, 
How many different industries do you find in 
the above list? What per cent is this of the total 
number of industries in Cleveland? Why may 
steel be said to be Cleveland’s greatest industry? 
How many of the above industries depen@ upon 
steel in their manufacture? Can you show that 
it is because of this fact that there is such a di- 
versification? Can you show that Cleveland’s 
uniform level of business and prosperity has been 
based upon this di- 

versification of indus- 
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try? How is the 
workman affected by 

t? Does it have any- 
thing to do with the 
fact that 35% of 
Clevelanders own 
their homes? Why? 
Make a chart with 
pictures, samples, or 
cut-outs to show what 
the people of Cleve- 
land do, 

In what way has 
Cleveland’s_ diversifi- 
fication of industries 
affected her impor- 
tance as a commer- 
cial port? Show that 
Cleveland has every- 
thing necessary to 
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make it a great port. Show, first, that, it has a 
strategic commercial location,—between iron 
and coal and agricultural products; second, that 
it has adequate transportation facilities; third, 
that it has adequate commercial and industrial 
harbor facilities. Of what significance is the 
fact that Cleveland has two harbors—an outer 
harbor protected by the United States govern- 
ment breakwater (5.37 miles long, built at a 
cost of $8,000,000), and an inner harbor on the 
Cuyahoga River with more than 15 miles of 
river dock frontage? Why is the harbor usually 
crowded with huge freight boats? What car- 
goes are they bringing? What products are they 
carrying away? Discuss the fact that Cleveland’s 
imports and exports together are valued at about 
$200,000,000 a year. Can you give reasons for 
the belief that Cleveland is destined to become 
one of the great harbors on the Great Lakes? 

From what sections of the United States did 
the early settlers’ originally come? What char- 
acteristic traits would you expect to find in peo- 
ple of this city? What is meant by the news- 
paper heading, “Mid-Western Hustle Joins with 
New England Sagacity, Making Cleveland Big 
City”? How has Cleveland reflected Ohio’s nat- 
ural interest and leadership in politics? Can you 
show tbat Cleveland was wise in taking its school 
system out of politics? What is the platoon plan 
in education? Find out what Cleveland is doing 
with this system, with the so-called “bad boy” 
and the super-normal child. 

Make a collection of post-card views showing 
Cleveland’s beautiful public buildings. 

What can you tell of Cleveland’s plan of mu- 
nicipal government? What is meant by the city 
manager form of government? Of what im- 
portance is the fact that Cleveland is the largest 
city in the world to try out this plan? Of what 
importance is the fact that this plan has been 
adopted permanently? Can you find out what 
reforms and improvements have taken place un- 
der the leadership of the present city manager? 

Can you find pictures of Cleveland’s beautiful 
parks and boulevards? Do you know why it is 
often called the “Forest City”? What education- 
al institutions are Jocated in Cleveland? What 
information can you find concerning the “group 
plan” of locating public buildings begun in 1902 
in this city? 

What prominent men have come from this 
city? What interesting facts can you tell about 
the following: James A. Garfield, John Hay, 
Marcus A. Hanna, John D. Rockefeller? 


SUMMARY: Prepare a detailed outline of the 
important facts presented in the foregoing dis- 
cussion, 


CONCLUSION: Each child in the class should 
be encouraged to give a clear and concise state- 
ment in his own words in answer to the question 
proposed under Pupils’ Motive, at the beginning 
of the lesson. These statements should be dis- 
cussed, compared and criticized until a suitabld~ 
class product is evolved. It should then be re- 
stated until children know it. 





Something to Ponder 


A Scout leader says he hopes it may never come to 
pass that the public schools will take over the Scout 
work, fearing that they may so formalize and mech- 
anize it that they will take the soul out of it. Thatis 
a rather severe arraignment and we wonder if it is 
true. Do we so formalize and mechanize the subject 
of English that we take the soul out of it? Do we so 
formalize and mechanize the subject of geography 
that. we take the soul out of it? Does that account 
for the fact that the geography lesson is so often a 
dreary Sahara desert affair without life, or color, or 
wonder, or lure, or sparkle, or snap, or go?—Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 


The Book Lovers’ Club 
By Isadore Elizabeth Flanders 


wi ps give boys and girls a love of books means 
far more than to teach them to read. It 
means to connect books with life, throughout 
life.” 

For the child who loves to read there is always 
his castle in Spain with shining ivory towers, 
embowered in roses, inhabited by gallant knights 
and lovely ladies; there is his pirate’s island with 
the hidden loot obtained only after a dark and 
bloody trail; there is his Oberon and his Titania 
with a retinue of fairies; there is a Conrad sea 
with a Davy Jones’ locker; there is the manifold 
enchantment of modern inventions; there is the 
world through which a Moti Guj stalks, or a Bob, 
son of Battle, is the hero; or a Cher Ami, the dis- 
abled carrier pigeon of the “Lost Battalion,” is 
decorated with the Distinguished Service Cross 
by General Pershing. 

A Book Lovers’ Club starts out with the dis- 
tinct advantages that each member is eager to 
read and still more eager to tell his classmates 
about his heroes or heroines and recommend them 
to the members of the club. 

We meet once a week during a forty-five min- 
ute period. Last year during Book Week we had 
a very interesting program. I asked the boys 
and girls in the club to make out a list of all 
their outside reading, and of the characters we 
had discussed in our Book Lovers’ Club. I wrote 
the following list on the board with these two 
questions preceding the list: 

1. Of all this list of famous authors and char- 
acters whom would you like best to meet? 

2. If you had the opportunity to meet any one 
of them, what would you say to him or to her? 


LIST OF CHARACTERS AND AUTHORS 


1. Nathalia Crane 19. Mr. Gathergold 
2. Edna St. Vincent Mil- 20. Ernest 

lay 21. Hans Brinker 
38. William Beebe 22. Walt Whitman 
4, Walter De La Mare 23. Abraham Lincoln 
5. Theodore Roosevelt 24. Edgar Allan Poe 
6. Moti Guj 25. Sidney Lanier 
7. Deesa 26. Jim Davis 
8. Oliver Twist 27. Carl Sandburg 
9. Huckleberry Finn 28. Heidi 
10. Tom Sawyer 29. Beth and Jo 
11. Mark Twain 30. Ernest Thompson Se- 
12. Ichabod Crane ton 


13. Katrinka Van Tassel 31. John Silver 


14. Brom Bones 32. Sherlock Holmes 

15. Miles Standish 33. Katrina (Helen E. Has- 
16. Priscilla Mullins kell’s Story) 

17. Rip Van Winkle 34, General Pershing 

18. John Alden 35. Napoleon 


You may be sure the answers and the discus- 
sions were not only interesting and entertaining 
but illuminating; for instance, one boy said he 
would like to meet Edna St. Vincent Millay be- 
cause she lived in New York and if he could meet 
her he would say, “How do you do, Miss Millay? 
I want you to come with me to dinner, then tell 
me how you came to write such a poem as ‘The 
Pear Tree.’” He remarked that if she told him 
and was nice about it, he might ask her to din- 
ner again! 

Another boy wanted to meet “Moti Guj.” “I 
would stroke his trunk and say, ‘Hello, Moti Guj, 
how are you? Take me on your back when you 
pull stumps, and I’ll give you a peck of peanuts 
for dinner.’ ” 

A little red-haired girl said she would just love 
to meet Nathalia Crane and ask if the young 
poet loved the janitor’s boy because he had red 
hair; then, too, she would love to be with them 
when they played “pirates” in the basement. 

Thus each pupil made an original contribution 
to the whole. 

There is a wealth of material which can be 


used to develop an ability and a desire for con- 
versation of higher type; to help the pupil to be 
open minded and eager to learn from others; to 
be a good listener; to have a sense of humor; to 
be able to adapt himself to new situations; to be 
able to discriminate the word fitly spoken. 


Desk and Paper Basket Made by a 
Schoolboy 
By P. C. Grose 


Bors of school age are especially interested, 
one instructor has found, in anything that 
partakes of the nature of an office or desk. He 
made a list of practical and serviceable utensils 
and devices that might be used in homes and 
shops, and found, when the boys made selection 
from the list, that a marked preference was dis- 
played for the articles here described. 

Most of the boys made the desk and basket to 
use in connection with their study table at home. 












Pig 


The Desk in Use 











This fact, it may be hazarded, lends an added 
worth to the articles; it will increase the boys’ 
interest in their places of study and therefore 
affect advantageously the amount of home study 
they do. Anyone knows that a congenial and in- 
viting environment lends incentive to work; this 
is as true of study as it is of other kinds of work. 

The articles, which can be made at little cost, 
will give the builder splendid training in the 
simpler uses of hammer, saw and plane. The 
illustrations show the handiwork of a schoolboy 





Fie i 


Completed Desk and Paper Basket 


of twelve. The method of construction of the 
desk is as follows: 

Secure some old shipping boxes from the gro- 
cer, Obtain half-inch lumber of soft wood. 
Plane the wood smooth, then nail together the 
outside frame. Next prepare the upright parti- 
tions, spacing them to conform with your plans. 
One can first draft a sketch of the interior ar- 
rangement of drawers and pigeon-holes to suit 
his fancy, and then space the upright partitions 
accordingly. A boy can decide on what he wishes 
to have in the desk—books, stationery, and the 
like, which he regularly uses—and thus make the 
desk fit his special needs. It is advisable to leave 

(Continued on page 103) 
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; ‘Teachers’ 











HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 
of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 800 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. Un- 
available manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
postage is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 
When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 81% x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
concise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of page and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address all Contributions 
for ‘this department and Requests for Club Exchange 
Letters to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, Elgin, Illinois. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Miss Florence Leeser, British Hollow School, 
Potosi, Wisconsin, and her fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade pupils would like to exchange letters 
and products with any state in the Union, Alaska, 
Phillippine Islands, and Hawaiian Islands. 

Miss Vida Pettis, Willard, Wisconsin, and her 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters with the same grades anywhere in 
the world. 

Miss Lela Filbert, Fullerton, North Dakota, and 
her pupils wish to exchange letters, post cards, 
snapshots, and samples of school work with other 
pupils of the United States, Canada, Alaska or 
Hawaii. 

Miss Mildred Calloway and her sixth grade pupils 
of Beach’s School, Delmar, Delaware, would like to 
correspond with any school in the Union, or else- 
where. 

Miss Zelma Rosen, Wausa, Nebraska, and her 
pupils of the third, fourth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades wish to correspond with other teach- 
ers and pupils of any state in the Union, Alaska, 
Canada, Cuba, and elsewhere. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils 
of Miss Ruth Johnson, Hanover, Minnesota, would 
like to correspond with pupils in any part of the 
United States, Alaska, the island possessions, and 
any foreign country. 


CLUB LETTERS 


November Sand Table Suggestion 


Make a Pilgrim village, showing log cabins, 
church, trees, and stumps; also Pilgrim men and 
women in a line going to church across the snow- 
covered fields. The cabins may be constructed from 
twigs, or cardboard found in fruit jar boxes. Color 
these first with brown, then black crayons. Group 
the cabins at one end of the table. At the opposite 
end construct a paper church. Plenty of trees and 
stumps made from twigs should be placed here. 
The snowy fields are then illustrated by means of 
cotton and artificial snow—A RURAL TEACHER, 
Pennsylvania. 


Schoolroom Game for Thanksgiving 


The game, “Cutting the Pumpkin,” will be found 
very entertaining. Have a rather large mirror on 
the wall at a height of about forty inches. Secure 
the figure of a large pumpkin to the wall, so that 
It overlaps the mirror from the right side. Each 
Player is blindfolded and placed at a given point in 
the room and equipped with a cardboard “knife” 
Which is made of a tablet back. It is now the ob- 
ject of the player to find the position before the 
mirror, by approaching from the left side, and place 
ls knife in the air, so that its reflection in the 
Mirror gives the appearance of a knife ready to cut 

pumpkin, After being held in this position for 


an instant, the knife is brought downward through 
the pumpkin. Prizes may be given to the best per- 
formers, the teacher or someone else being the judge. 
—HEnry Z. McCoy, Kentucky. 


Banners for the Schoolroom 


Anything new in the way of decorations for the 
schoolroom is so helpful to teachers that I hasten to 
pass on this suggestion with the hope that some 
barren, dreary room may be brightened with ban- 
ners, 

Posters and borders have long been such a joy to 
me and my children that I had just about settled 
down to the belief that nothing better could be 
found, when one day, quite by accident, I discovered 
how decorative and effective banners could be. 
I wondered how I had ever managed to do without 
them. Now, I know I never can get through the 
various holidays without those gay and splendid 
achievements of nimble little fingers in the school- 
room. 

Our Halloween banners were perfectly gorgeous. 
We took lengths of bright orange crepe paper, 
pasted heavy fringe made of black crepe paper 
across one end and fastened the banners to little 
wooden rods which the boys gladly made. Then 
they were suspended by narrow black ribbon cords 
of san-silk. These banners were decorated with 
black owls, cats, and witches. Some of the banners 
were made from black crepe paper with yellow 
fringe and dcorated with yellow jack-o’-lanterns. 
When they were hung at the windows and from posts 
they were much more effective than posters. 

For Thanksgiving we made banners of tan crepe 
paper with red fringe. They were decorated with 
fruits, pumpkins, and the usual Thanksgiving em- 
blems. One bore the Mayflower, another Plymouth 
Rock, and the date, 1620. 

For Christmas, the possibilities are endless. What 
could be more beautiful than a room decorated with 
festive banners of holiday green and red. For these 
I always buy little brass rods at the ten cent store 
and use fringe of silver or gold paper. Tin-foil 
for covering the rods and making fringe is excellent. 

Even the worst boy will relent when he sees 
streaming up above him a gorgeous affair of red, 
green, and gold bearing the precious words, “Peace 
on Earth,” or “Merry Christmas.” The Christmas 
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Reaching for Responsibility 
By Nell R. Farmer 


GROVE PATTERSON, editor of the 

Toledo Blade, gives certain rules for 
doing the day’s work. One of these is 
“Reach for responsibility.” 

What a lot of meaning is in that word 
“reach.” Mr. Patterson does not say, 
“Take or assume responsibility” ; he goes 
a step further and says, “Reach” for it. 

One of the greatest handicaps a person 
can have is to get in the habit of limiting 
his efforts, afraid that he will do more 
than some other individual. He is bound 
to be a failure, if he thinks in terms of 
how much he should do. 

A person, in whatever occupation in 
life, makes his job big or little by his 
own efforts. It is not doing what the 
job requires that makes the successful in- 
dividual, it is reaching for the added 
responsibility which increases the size of 
the job and the man. 




















star of silver or gold paper shines with new mean- 
ing and brilliancy from the gilt and crimson of the 
first Christmas banner you hang up in your school- 
room, 

The idea may be carried on throughout the year 
with pleasure and profit to all—Mrs. A. M. Fe.k- 
NOR, Tennessee. 


What Thanksgiving Means 


If you have prepared a program for Thanksgiving 
and have never tried this little project, it might be 
well to do so. 

Without letting parents or children know, as 
very often parents will suggest to their children 
what they should say, ask each child what he has to 
be thankful for and let him give his own answer. 
It will be interesting to the parents, if they come 
to hear your program, to learn the different answers 
that will be given, and to see the many children 
who cannot think of one thing they have for which 
to be thankful. ; 

Try this device also. Let each child bring a pic- 
ture of the things that he is thankful for. Make a 
chart of these and you will be surprised to find the 
number of different articles that are brought by the 
children. 

The pupils might also bring pictures of things 
that they are thankful for which begin with a cer- 
tain letter. This chart could be labeled “Be Thank- 
ful.” 

In telling the story of the first Thanksgiving, be 
sure to make children understand that this was a 
day in which the Pilgrims wished to give thanks for 
their bountiful harvest. In reply to the questien, 
“Why do we have Thanksgiving?” I have received 
the answers again and again, “To eat turkey,” “To 
go to Grandma’s,” “To have a good dinner,” and 
other answers similar to these, showing that the 
children did not really know the object of Thanks- 
giving Day.—LaurA Murray, Kansas. 


Product Maps 


Old magazines are full of pictures which may be 
cut out and used in making product maps. My 
pupils searched through the advertising section of 
magazines for small pictures to illustrate the indus- 
tries, natural resources, and products of the group 
of states they were studying.- In the center of a 
sheet of drawing paper, nine inches by twelve 
inches, each pupil drew a small outline map of his 
group of states. The title was plainly lettered at 
the top and the little pictures were grouped around 
the map with names under each. 

For the New England States, a picture of shoes 
was labeled, “Boots and Shoes”; a forest scene, 
“Lumbering”’; an ocean steamer, “Commerce”; a 
fish or fishing boat, “Fishing”; granite and marble 
monuments, “Quarrying”; silverware, clocks, or 
jewelry, “Metal Goods”; ete. . 

Often more illustrations are found than are 
needed and these extras are carefully saved in 
labeled envelopes to be used at another time. 

Later in the year when we were reviewing all the 
states, each pupil chose the particular section which 
most appealed to him. He made a booklet which in- 
cluded a map, written discussion, and illustrations, 
cut from magazines. In this way each pupil visu- 
alized more clearly the work carried on and the 
life of the people in the part of the country studied. 
—Mrs. HaroLtp Worcester, Minnesota. 


Thanksgiving Day 


“The Club said for you to get up a program for 
Thanksgiving Day, Miss M 7’ said one of the 
larger girls to me just two weeks before Thanks- 
giving. I felt a little resentful,—the age-old atti- 
tude toward orders received from parents, via 
children. On learning, however, that the Club 
wanted only a short program, I found that I had 
ample time to train the children thoroughly enough 
so that they could speak their pieces and sing their 
songs with credit. 
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The Club mentioned was a Home Demonstration 
Club, and I was glad to co-operate with these women, 
who were required to give two programs a year. 

We gathered at the schoolhouse on Thanksgiving 
night. The following program, prepared by the pu- 
pils of both rooms, was given: 

Thanksgiving Day. 

Song, “America.” 

To Whom Shall We Give Thanks? 
The First Thanksgiving Day. 
Song, “Thanksgiving Day.” 
What Thanksgiving Means. 
Thanksgiving Memories, 

Song, “Thanksgiving Day.” 

After this simple program, the desks were 
turned into tables and the club members prepared 
the supper. And such a supper! Food invitingly 
prepared and served. However, it was the genial 
good humor, the friendly spirit, and the overflowing 
hospitality that made this meal so wonderful. All 
had a kindly word for one another and for me. 
Those who did not know me sought me out. I felt 
as if it were a love feast, and I the honored guest. 

As a result of this community gathering, I ob- 
tained the whole-hearted co-operation of everyone 
in the community, and the spirit of the children was 
most gratifying—A TEXAS TEACHER, 


Thanksgiving 

Thanksgiving, properly speaking, is a festival of 
harvest. The schoolroom should be decorated with 
stalks of corn; with half-husked ears; apple and 
pear boughs laden with fruit; branches of trees 
with nuts hanging from them; baskets of potatoes, 
onions, turnips and carrots on the platform; and 
golden pumpkins piled near the cornstalks. 

On the blackboard a representation of Plymouth 
Rock should be drawn and on it the date “November, 
1621.” Below the pictured rock should be written: 


“Governor William Bradford 

In the gladness of his heart, 

To praise God for all his mercies, 
Set a special day apart. 


“That was in the autumn, 

Sixteen hundred and twenty-one, 
Scarce a year from when they landed, 
And the colony was begun. 


“And now when in late November 
Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 
’Tis the same time-honored custom 
Of those Pilgrims, long since dead. 


“Now, children of this country, 

When you feast or praise or pray, 

Bless God for those brave Pilgrims 

And that first Thanksgiving Day.” 
—DorotHy C. RETSLOFF, California. 


Seat Work Device 


I have found an inexpensive seat work device 
which correlates well with language and reading in 
the first grade. 

On good bond paper I had some well-known nur- 
sery rhymes typed with double or triple spacing. 
(Three or four short rhymes can be printed on a 
page.) These sheets I then pasted on bristol board 
cut the same size. When these were dry, I cut be- 
tween the lines of verse. All the lines I then placed 
in an envelope, a set for each child. The first grade 
pupils took great delight in putting the lines of 
each poem together correctly—Grace E. KELLY, 
Wisconsin. 


History and Geography Plans 


I devised a plan by which my history and geog- 
raphy classes were enabled to do extra reading in 
the topics in each day’s lesson, and still not waste 
time in finding material, as is usually the case when 
extra reading is assigned. 

First, I purchased a thirteen-inch card index tray, 
one thousand plain ruled cards, and a forty-division 
group of index cards. 

I began at the first of the textbook, and as I 


turned the pages, I marked the topics which were 
especially important and upon which a good deal 
of material could be obtained. At the same time I 
wrote the title of this topic on one of the cards and 
then proceeded to find desirable reading material 
about it in several different books and magazines. 
The name of the book, the chapter, and the page 
where the subject could be found, were then writter. 
on the card; after which the card was filed in its 
proper place. 

Each day in class I assigned a topic to each pupil 
to report on the next time the class met. The pu- 
pils took great interest in searching through the 
cards for their topic and finding the material in- 
dicated on them. 

This plan saves much time, obtains good results, 
and gives the pupils the training in library work 
which they will need later when they enter high 
school.—JOHN F. WELSH, Illinois. 


A Sentence Help 


In teaching the kinds of sentences the following 
chart, made by the pupils, accomplished the: pur- 
pose very easily. During the drawing period the 
words, “Kinds of Sentences,” were printed at the 
top of large sheets of drawing paper. Below this 
and evenly spaced the four words, “Declarative, In- 
terrogative, Exclamatory, and Imperative,” were 
printed. 

During the next English period I gave the assign- 
ment, asking pupils to cut from magazines sentences 
to illustrate each kind of sentence. These sentences 
were pasted on the chart below the name of the sen- 
tence that it illustrated, sufficient space being left 
between each name. This proved most interesting 
to the pupils and attractive charts were the result. 
In this way the classification of sentences was firmly 
impressed on the minds of the pupils —CHARLES L. 
YOUNGLOVE, New York. 


Assignment Sheets 


A half sheet of paper pasted on the inside of the 
back cover of a text makes an ideal place for as- 
signments. Paste the paper at the two upper cor- 
ners and then it can be turned over and the back 
side used; or it can easily be torn out when filled. 
Two or three sheets pasted in at one time will serve 
for a long period. 

This is the third year that I have used this plan 
and I have found it a great help. It develops the 
habit of orderliness, which is the first law of nature. 
—KENNETH I. Dae, North Dakota. 


My Credit System 


We all like to be credited with the things we do 
rather than discredited because of the things we 
leave undone. A simple little device has nearly 
solved the discipline problem for me in several 
difficult schools, 

At the beginning of each month a piece of paper 
is ruled off with an inch margin on the left side 
for writing each child’s name; then eighty one- 
eighth inch spaces are ruled off. After I have 
once fixed this credit sheet, so the children see how 
it is done, I do not have to rule one again, as each 
pupil wants the privilege of making the sheet for 
himself, 

At ten-thirty each morning I put a cross in the 
space on the card of each child who receives credit 
for things done for that half session. For those 
who cannot receive credit, the space on their cards 
is left blank, but I punch a hole, as this prevents 
tampering with the record. As we give credit twice 
in each session, it is possible for a child to earn 
four credits a day. 

During the first third of the year I give inex- 
pensive pictures to each child who gets sixteen or 
more credits in a week. It is not so much the value 
of the picture, but the fact of earning it that pleases 
the child. After we have become somewhat accus- 


tomed to this plan I give some little gift to the one: 


earning the most credits. This works better yet. 
On one occasion I had to stop after a few weeks, 
as my pocketbook showed signs of. getting very 
flat; so many earned perfect credit. After most 
pupils were supplied with dictionaries which I was 
giving as one of the prizes, I changed to what I call 
my “Spring Method.” We all know the call of the 


, 


woods and the brooks to the country boy in spring 
and how he may grow tired of the long confinement 
of winter, so in spring a child earning fifteen credits 
is allowed to go ten minutes early Friday night. | 
allow the pupils to save several weeks’ credits, if 
they wish. Last spring some of the boys saved their 
time until they had an hour of credit, which they 
used for a fishing party. 

I often allow the pupils to decide what things 
cause loss of credit. Some of these are tardiness, 
whispering, fighting on playground, and idleness, 
It is gratifying to see how accurate their code of 
ethics is in most cases ——VERA WEIGHTMAN, New 
York. 


A Simple Decoration 


When woodsy decorations are hard to obtain, | 
find that fallen leaves if pasted on a crepe paper 
background are very pretty; especially if the leaves 
have retained some of their autumn color.—LoTTE 
HENNIGH, Texas. 


Intensive Reading 


The history textbook which we have is considered 
very difficult, so we use it as a reading lesson first. 
Usually in the lesson period, as soon as one chill 
read a paragraph, all hands began to wave to read 
next. This habit was not only annoying to me, but 
very little thought was given by the pupils to the 
content of the paragraph. As long as they were 
allowed to read or, rather, say words, they were 
happy. 

We tried this plan. When all hands began t 
wave I said, “John, if you can tell me what Mary 
read I will think you are a good reader and will ask 
you to read next.” All hands fluttered down, even 
John’s. One or two hands remained, so I called o 
one of these pupils. It worked splendidly. 

This plan keeps the attention focused on the les 
son and creates much more intensive study. As 
most children love to read aloud, they wish to be 
ready. After a time even the most timid ones could 
recite much better. As some children can real 
silently better than aloud, it gives them a chance to 
show the teacher that they can really get the mean- 
ing from the printed page. This is of great impor: 
tance, for we all do most of our reading silently. 
—MAarcGarET S. EDGE, Ohio. 


Cut-Up Stories 


First, get a good short story. Number the para 
graphs one, two, three, etc. Cut the story into a 
many pieces as there are paragraphs. Paste the 
paragraphs on cardboard. Walk down the aisles 0! 
the schoolroom with these cardboards, having each 
pupil draw a card; or to save time a cardboari 
may be placed on each desk before school opens. 
Number one reads his paragraph first; then numbe! 
two follows; and so on until the entire story is read 
Each one should read when his turn comes without 
being told. This is much more interesting that 
reading it yourself and is something novel to thé 
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children; and, after all, it is the children we wis! 
to interest, not the teacher. This makes a gool 
opening exercise. I sometimes use a poem in thi 


manner. 
A good motto for the teacher is “Vary the mort 
ing exercises.” —RALPH A. WAGNER, Ohio. 


The 1 A’s Have Stopped Telling Tales 


“Mary Landry, what shall I do to you? It i 
almost as naughty to tell tales as it is to whisper. 

Miss Conway sighed. -The “1 A’s” were getting 
to be regular little “tattletales,” and the limit haf 
been reached when she went out to welcome a visit} 
ing teacher and returned to hear a minute all 
faithful account of all that had taken place durin 
her absence. 
a visiting teacher. 

She struggled through the rest of the afternoo 
stumbling and stuttering, because she was so self 
conscious after the recital that showed her ine 
fective discipline. 

Next morning Miss Conway appeared mysteriow 
and smiling. She had found a plan that was su 
to be successful with the impressionable “1 A's 
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Donkey,” were the words “I Tell Tales” in letters 
clear and large enough to be read at some little dis- 
tance. 

“Mary, will you please hold this paper up, so that 
all the class can see what we are saving for those 
who tell tales on their neighbors?” 

Mary came forward slowly. Then the joke began 
to appeal to her. Her eyes sparkled, as she silently 
resolved never to be the one that had that particular 
kind of tag on her. The class appreciated the fact 
that Mary was the one chosen to display the new 
sign. 

During the morning Miss Conway made several 
excursions down the hall to try out the experiment 
with the new method. Upon her return she met 
the dancing eyes of Mary Landry and the expectant 
look of many another little “telltale,” but not a 
word was spoken. 

Not a bad idea for “1 A’s’” and surprisingly suc- 
cessful—_A. LANE ALLAN, Rhode Island. 


How I Made My Country School Yard 
Beautiful 


Often we pass a country school and see the chil- 
dren playing in the muddy yard or in a near-by 
meadow. We wonder why the teacher does not make 
the school yard an attractive place and a happy 
playground for the children. If you can imagine 
your own front yard at home bare of trees, shrubs, 
flowers, and grass, you will have the condition that 
prevails in many of our country schools. 

Two years ago when I was teaching a rural school 
in Rock Island County in 
northwestern Illinois, I had 


to climb up the lattice of the outhouses to make 
them less conspicuous. We set out ferns on the 
north side of the schoolhouse, and planted lilies-of- 
the-valley on the south. 

During the summer while I attended college, the 
pupils living nearest the school volunteered to water 
the plants and keep the weeds down. 

I suppose many of my readers are wondering 
where I got the money to do all of these things. In 
the fall we had a moonlight wiener roast, and made 
enough money to get our tulip bulbs. Just before 
Christmas we had a program and sold fancywork 
made by the pupils. The parents of the pupils fur- 
nished the materials, so our money was clear profit. 
—ALTA FIesic, Illinois. 


Forms of Seat Work 


The following suggestions for seat work have pro- 
duced such good results that I should like to pass 
them on. 

1. Use an envelope of word cards containing name 
words only—such words as come with sentence 
building sets: tree, cart, pail, bed, coat. Give each 
child ten such words. He then draws ten pictures, 
placing the correct word below each picture. 

2. Illustrating word groups which may be cut 
from old readers: some cookies, four kittens, a lit- 
tle squirrel. Ten word groups are placed in each 
envelope, and work is done as in exercise one. The 
child keeps the envelope, until he scores 100 on the 
set. He then writes his name on the envelope and 
exchanges it for another one. 


3. Illustrating good descriptive paragraphs: One 
day an old woman was baking cakes. She wore a 
black dress and a little white cape. On her head 
was a little red cap. 

4, Illustrating rhymes. 

a) “Little Boy Blue.” 
Draw Boy Blue. Draw the haycock. Draw the 


horn. Draw three cows. Draw some sheep. 


b) “The Clock.” 


“There’s a neat little clock,— 
In the schoolroom it stands; 
And it points to the time 
With its two little hands.” 


Draw the wall of the schoolroom on which the 
clock hangs. Draw the neat clock. Put the numbers 
from one to twelve on the face of the clock. Make 
the clock tell what time school starts in the morning. 

c) “Little Miss Muffet.” 

Make two pictures of this rhyme. In the first 
draw Miss Muffet sitting on a tuffet. Draw her 
bowl of curds and whey. Draw a spoon in her hand. 
In the second picture draw a big spider. Decorate 
his back with yellow stripes. Put six legs on him. 
Draw Miss Muffet running away. Draw her bowl 
fallen to the ground.—Mrs. ELTHA WINTER, Wis. 


Homemade Screens 


We intend to put up a two-room school building 
here this year, so during the past school year we 
have raised ninety dollars for this purpose by means 
of school programs. 

The characters in our last play consisted of part 

of the seventh and eighth grade 
pupils, including one fifth 





just such an unattractive yard. 
At this time a woman in our 
county who was much inter- 
ested in the beautifying of 
country schools, offered a prize 
to the school that would make 
the most improvement during 
the year in the beauty of its 
yard. The pupils and I decid- 
ed to enter the contest. 

In November we raked and 
burned the leaves and dead 
grass and set out tulip bulbs 
in a carefully chosen spot on 
the east side of the school yard. 
The next spring in April, we 
cleaned the yard again, car- 
ried away the ashes and cin- 
ders that had been piled at the 
end of the walk for years, 
brought in rich black earth 
from the roadside, placed it 
where the cinders had been, 
and sowed grass seed in the 
bare spots of the front yard. 

Now we were ready to make 
our wild-flower bed. This was 
easy to do as the surrounding 
woods were full of many kinds 
of wild flowers. The children 
greatly enjoyed making trips 
to the timber, coming back 
with their hands and baskets 
flled with plants of violets, 
spring beauties, jack-in-the- 
pulpits, and ferns. 

We covered the old stump in 
the front yard with a wood- 
bine which we dug up from the 
woods. We also planted some 
sumac and wild crab-apple 
trees at the back of the yard. 
The wild crabs are beautiful 
in the spring with their pink 
blossoms and the sumac adds 
arich tone of color in the fall. 

From their homes the chil- 
dren brought seeds of sunflow- 
fs, morning-glories, and cos- 
Mos, as well as some roots of 
Peonies, lilac and rose bushes, 
and dahlia tubers. We plant- 

morning-glories at the sides 
of the coal shed, training some 
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These illustrations represent pages of free-hand cuttings from a booklet made by 
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grade pupil. For one act of 
the play, having as a setting a 
wealthy New York home, we 
decided to make screens. I got 
a man to bring me about two 
dozen strips of plank which 
had been thrown out with the 
refuse lumber at the sawmill. 
These strips cost nothing. I 
ordered five rolls of wallpaper 
and sixteen yards of border 
which cost seventy cents. I 
bought twenty yards of cheese- 
cloth which cost one dollar and 
sixty-five cents, making a total 
cost of two dollars and thirty- 
five cents. 

After the frames were made, 
some of the girls sewed the 
cheesecloth together and tacked 
it onto the frames. They were 
then placed on the stage by 
means of strips of plank. The 
two frames we used on the 
back of the stage were six feet 
high and nine feet long. These 
were placed four feet apart in 
the center back for a door, 
making our stage twenty-two 
feet long. The two frames 
used on the ends of the stage 
were six feet high and six feet 
long. ‘These were placed three 
feet from the back screen for 


feet wide. 
for the front of the stage weré 
six feet high and three feét 
wide with two feet left Aor 


doors on each side. This ‘fave 
us rooms on each end ff the 
stage about six feet wifle and 


ten feet long and a passage 
down the back about two feet 
wide. 4 

The week befffe the play 
we met one ernoon and 


hung the paper, using flour 
paste which we made our- 
selves. The paper was of a 


cream background with bunch- 

es of pink flowers. Our center 

door and two end doors were 
(Continued on page 82) 








doors, making the stage nine 
The two screens: 
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Pyramus and Thisbe 


This tragical tale, which, they say, is 
a true one, 

Is old; but the manner is wholly a new 

one. 

One Ovid, a writer of some reputation, 

Has told it before in a tedious nar- 
ration; 

In a style, to be sure, of remarkable 
fullness, 

But which nobody reads on account of 
its dullness. 


Young Peter Pyramus—I call him 
Peter, 

Not for the sake of the rhyme or the 
metre, 

But merely to make the name com- 
pleter; 


For Peter lived in the olden times, 

And in one of the worst of pagan climes 

That flourish now in classical fame, 

Long before either noble or boor 

Had such a thing as a Christian 
name,— 

Young Peter, then, was a nice young 
beau 

As any young lady would wish to 
know; 

In years, I ween, he was rather green, 

That is to say, he was just eighteen,— 

A trifle too short, a shaving too lean, 

But “a nice young man” as ever was 
seen, 

And fit to dance with a May-day queen! 


Now Peter loved a beautiful girl 
As ever ensnared the heart of an earl 
In the magical trap of an auburn 


curl,— 
A little Miss Thisbe, who lived next 
door 
(They lived, in fact, on the very same 
oor, 
With a wall between them and nothing 


more, 
Those double dwellings were common 
of yore), 
And they loved each other, the legends 


say, 
In that very beautiful bountiful way 
That every young maid and every 
young blade 
Are wont to do before they grow staid, 
And learn to love by the laws of trade. 
But (alackaday for the girl and boy!) 
A little impediment checked their joy, 
And gave them awhile the deepest an- 
noy ;— 
For some good reason, which history 
cloaks, 
The match didn’t happen to please the 
old folks. 


So Thisbe’s father, and Peter’s mother 
Began the young couple to worry and 
ther, 

And tried their innocent passion to 
smother 

By keeping the lovers from seeing each 
other! 

But who ever heard of a marriage de- 
terred 

Or even deferred 

By any contrivance so very absurd 

As scolding the boy and caging the 
bird? 

Now Peter, who was not discouraged 
at all 

By obstacles such as the timid appall, 

Contrived to discover a hole in the wall, 

Which wasn’t so thick but removing a 
brick 

Made a passage,—though rather pro- 
vokingly small. 

Through this little chink the lover 
could greet her, 

And secrecy made their courting the 
sweeter, 

While Peter kissed Thisbe, and Thisbe 
kissed Peter,— 

For kisses, like folks with diminutive 
souls, 

Will manage to creep through the 
smallest of holes! 
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Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked 


E want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 


see here, 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. It is 
especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








’T was here that the lovers, intent upon 
love, 

Laid a nice little plot to meet at a spot 

Near a mulberry-tree in a neighboring 
grove; : 

For the plan was all laid by the youth 
and the maid, 

Whose hearts, it would seem, were un- 
commonly bold ones, 

To run off and get married in spite of 
the old ones. 

In the shadows of evening, as still as 


a mouse, 

The beautiful maiden slipped out of 
the house, 

The mulberry-tree impatient to find; 

While Peter, the vigilant matrons to 
blind, 

Strolled leisurely out, some minutes 
behind. 


While waiting alone by the trysting 
tree, 
A terrible lion as e’er you set eye on 


Came roaring along quite horrid to see, 
And caused the young maiden in terror 


to flee 

(A lion’s a creature whose regular 
trade is 

Blood,—and “a terrible thing among 
ladies’), 


And losing her veil as she ran from the 


wood, 
The monster bedabbled it over with 
blood. 


Now _ arriving, and seeing the 
vei 

All covered o’er and reeking with gore, 

Turned, all of a sudden, exceedingly 


pale, 

And sat himself down to weep and to 
wail; 

For, soon as he saw the garment, poor 
Peter 

Made up his mind in very short metre, 

That Thisbe was dead and the lion had 
eat her! 

So, breathing a prayer, he determined 
to share 

The fate of his darling, “the loved and 
the lost,” 

And fell on his dagger, and gave up 
the ghost! 


Now Thisbe returning, and viewing her 


beau 

Lying dead by her veil (which she hap- 
pened to know) 

She guessed in a moment the cause of 
his erring; 

And, seizing the knife that had taken 
his life, 

In less than a jiffy was déad as a 
herring. : 





Young gentlemen!—pray recollect, if 
you please, 

Not to make appointments near mul- 
berry-trees. 

Should your mistress be missing, it 
shows a weak head 

To be stabbing yourself till you know 
she is dead. 

Young ladies!—you shouldn’t go stroll- 
ing about 

When your anxious mammas_ don’t 
know you are out; 

And —_— that accidents often be- 
‘a 

From kissing young fellows through 
holes in the wall! 

John G. Saxe. 


“Imph—m” 
When I was a laddie langsyne at the 


schule, 

The maister aye ca’d me a dunce an’ a 
fule; 

For somehoo his words I could ne’er 
un’erstan’, 


Unless when he bawled “Jamie! haud 
oot yer han’!” 
Then I gloom’d, and said “Imph-m,” 
I glunch’d, and said “Imph-m—” 
I wasna owre proud, but owre dour to 
say a-y-e! 


Ae day a queer word, as lang nebbit’s 
himsel’, 
He vow’d he would thrash me if I 
wadna spell; 
Quo I, “Maister Quill!” ’wi’ a kin 0’ a 
swither, 
“T’ll spell ye the word if ye’ll spell me 
anither. 
Let’s hear ye spell ‘Imph-m,’ 
That common word ‘Imph-m,’ 
That auld Scotch word ‘Imph-m,’ ye 
ken it means a-y-e!” 


Had ye seen hoo he glowr’d, hoo he 
scratched his big pate, 
An’ shouted, “Ye villain, get oot o’ my 
gate! 
Get aff to yer seat! yer the plague o’ 
the schule! 
The de’il o’ me kens if yer maist rogue 
or fule.” 
But I only said “Imph-m,” 
That pawkie word “Imph-m,” 
He couldna spell “Imph-m,” that stands 
for an a-y-e! 


An’ when a brisk wooer, I courted my 
ean— 
O’ Avon’s braw lasses the pride an’ 
the queen—- 
When ’neath my grey plaidie, wi’ heart 
beatin’ fain, 








“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 
Books One and Two 


diem remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
the above title has opened the way for a second similar volume. 
Many poems which readers of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR had requested us to 


publish we were unable to include in our first collection. 


Book Two 


of “Poems Teachers Ask For” is the same size as Book One and con- 
tains more than 200 poems. Like Book One, it may be had in standard 


cloth covers, for $1.00, postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from nearest point 
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I speired in a whisper if she’d be my 


ain. 
She blush’d, an’ said “Imph-m,” 
That charming word “Imph-m,” 
A thoosan’ times better an’ sweeter 
than A-y-e! 


Just ae thing I wanted my bliss to 
complete— y 
Ae kiss frae her rosy mou’, cauthie an’ 
sweet— 
But a shake o’ her heid was her only 
reply— 
Of course, that said No, but I kent she 
meant A-y-e, 
For her twa een said “Imph-m,” 
Her red lips said “Imph-m,” 
Her hale face said “Imph-m,” an’ 
“Imph-m” means A-y-e. 
James Nicholson. 


Teacher’s Gown 


When teacher wears her old gray 
gown, 
I just hate education, 
Her pretty face puts on a frown, 
Her voice is all vexation, 
And, oh, dear me, I feel so glad 
’Cause next week is vacation. 


When teacher wears her new blue 
gown, 
I just love education, 
Her smiles go dimpling up and down, 
I learn my mult’plication— 
And, oh, dear me, I feel so bad 
’Cause next week is vacation. 


The Fool’s Prayer 


The royal feast was done. The king 
Sought some new sport to banish 
care, 
And to his jester cried: “Sir Fool, 
‘neel now,,and make for us a 
prayer!” 


The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool; 

His pleading voice arose: “O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“No pity, Lord, can change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as 


wool ; 
The rod must heal the sin: but Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool. 


“These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we 
thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


“The ill-timed truth we might have 
kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced 
and stung! 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung! 


“Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
The chastening stripes must cleanse 
them all: 
But for our blunders—oh! in shame 
Before the eyes of Heaven we fall. 


“Earth bears no balsam for mistakes} 
Men crown the knave, and scourge 
the tool 
That did his will; but Thou, O Lord! 
Be merciful to me, a fool.” 


The room was hushed; in silence rosé 
The king, and sought his gardens 


cool, 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 
“Be merciful to me, a fool.” 
Edward Rowland Sill. 
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\ Protected Me 


I Thus Miss Mabel Brisley, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, writes about T. C. U. 
protection: 








RW 


“My ‘rainy day’ came just before Thanks- 
giving, when I had an operation. I put in 
my claim before leaving on my vacation 
and on my return found the T. C. U. 
‘umbrella’ had protected me. My check had 
been sent promptly and with no red tape.” 


Your Rainy Day— 
Will You Be Ready When It Comes? 


Y For it’s sure to come, sometime, toeveryone. You may 
7, have been fortunate—possibly you have never yet felt the 
a A need of T.C. U. help in time of affliction, when your regular 
' income is cut off. But your turn will come—and you will be 
mighty glad if you are a member of the T. C. U. and entitled to 
/ share its protection. 
Then you will feel as Miss Della Hiteshew, Windber, Pa., felt when 
she wrote this letter: 
“In time of sickness there is nothing so comforting as knowing that there 
is a friend so prompt, fair and kind as the T. C. U., ready to help you pay 
the doctor and the nurse. This comforting knowledge goes a long way in 
hastening recovery from sickness.” 


| What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


PAY $50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by accident or confining sickness. 

PAY $11.67 A WEEK when you are quarantined and your salary stops. 

PAY $25 A MONTH for illness that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from your work. 

PAY 20 PER CENT increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established hospital. 

PAY $50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by injuries received in an automobile accident, and $1,000 for accidental 
death in an automobile disaster. 


PAY INDEMNITIES OF FROM $333 TO $1,000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. These indemnities are 
increased 10 per cent for each consecutive annual renewal of the policy for not to exceed five years. 


PAY DOUBLE these benefits for travel accidents sustained through railway, street car or steamboat wreck. 
PAY OPERATION benefits in addition to other benefits after your policy has been maintained in force for one year. 
POLICIES with increased benefits to those enjoying larger incomes. 













Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in detail [ FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the country think | To the T. C. U., 770 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

of it. Mail the coupon today. It places you under no obligation. | I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
| Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
| Ne cs od eS ater ai 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS { -™ 
caiaaciate " cee Sa Te eee 
770 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska [ (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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The First Thanksgiving 
Council 
By Meta Liles 


CHARACTERS 
Governor Bradford 
Elder Brewster 
Farmer Endicott 
Farmer Wingfield 
John Alden 
Indians: 
Squanto. 
TimE—1621 
SceNE—Governor Bradford’s office. 
COSTUMES: Short trousers with 
buckles; ruffs for neck, and large Pur- 
itan hats. Elder Brewster should carry 
a Bible and Captain Miles Standish a 
sword or gun. Indians in Indian cos- 
tume. 


Massasoit, Samoset, 


ScENE I 

(Governor Bradford and John Alden 
are seated at Governor’s desk.) 

Gov. BrapForp—John Alden, did you 
get word to Capt. Miles Standish, Eld- 
er Brewster, Farmer Endicott, Farmer 
Wingfield, Massasoit, Samoset, and 
Squanto to meet us here to-day? 

JoHN ALDEN—I did, Your Honor. 
(He writes for a minute. Noise on 


outside.) Hark! It seems to me that 
I hear footsteps now. I think they are 
at hand. 


(John Alden goes to door, opens it, 
and admits them. The Governor shakes 
hands with each one, calling each by 
name. Each bows very low. After the 
white men, come the Indians—first 
Massasoit, then Samoset, Squanto.) 


SquaNTo (bowing low)—Welcome, 
Englishmen. 
Gov. BrapFrorp (raps on desk)— 


Gentlemen, be seated. I have called 
you together to-day for a strange pur- 
pose. Less than a year ago we, a 
strange people in a strange land, land- 
ed on yonder bleak shore. Who of us 
will ever forget the dangers, the strug- 
gles, and the heartaches through 
which we passed? The sky was the 
roof under which we slept and our guns 
have been our companions by day and 
by night. The country was new and 
strange to us; the land had to be clear- 
ed, and out of forests we have had to 
build homes and to make a living for 
ourselves and those dependent on us. 
All of us know the pinch of hunger; 
we remember the fright caused by the 
Indians and the cold blasts of winter 
piercing through scanty clothing. We 
have had to struggle through sickness, 
poverty, and death, but we are yet alive 
and we ought to be thankful. Now our 
crops have been harvested. There is 
more than enough to last another year. 
The Indians are our friends instead of 
our enemies. We have been wonder- 
fully blest. It seems to me, brethren, 
that we ought to stop from our labors 
and set apart a day of Thanksgiving 
for these blessings. I have called you 
together to hear what you think of the 
plan. I shall now be glad to hear a 
discussion. 

CAPTAIN MILES STANDISH (rises and 
bows)—Governor Bradford, I think 
the plan is a good one. The Indians 
are now friendly. The good chief 
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Massasoit is here with us to-day. The 
time was when we were afraid to close 
our eyelids lest we be murdered in our 
sleep. Even while we worshipped, some 
of us had to guard the meeting-house 
for fear that the Indians would spring 
on us unawares as the hawk upon the 
chick. But the Indians are now our 
friends. They have taught us how to 
hunt the deer; and the red man and the 
paleface now hunt side by side. I sug- 
gest that besides the religious service 


Songs, Plays and Recitations 


we have a feast to-morrow. All can 


The men can hunt for wild turkeys, 
deer, and bears; the boys can fish for 
clams and oysters; and the women can 
bake pies, cakes, puddings, and bread. 
Those are my views, Governor Brad- 
ford. 

FARMER ENDICOTT (rises and bows) 
—Governor Bradford, I shall never 
forget the troubles of last winter when 
the sick had to bury the dead and 








Sing Heigh, Sing Ho 


CAROLYN R,. FREEMAN 
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1. Sing heigh, sing ho, 
2. Sing heigh, sing ho, 
3. Sing heigh, sing ho, 
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Hearts should be gloom-y and _ drear Jack Frost is wait-ing to 
But why should an - y- one care? For rich and fair is the 
“Soon twill be Thanks-giv-ing Day.” The tur-key’s wait - ing to 
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tweak your nose, 


And play the naugh - ti -est pranks 
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har - vest store, And safe - ly gath-ered from shore to shore. Then 

say “good-bye,” Hur-rah for ap - ples and pump - kin pie! Then 
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who would wor-ry or care for those? Heigh-ho, _heigh-ho, heigh-ho. 
who would wor-ry or ask for more? Heigh-ho, _heigh-ho, heigh-ho. 
who would wor-ry? In-deed not I. Heigh-ho, _heigh-ho, heigh-ho. 
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when the well were weak for want of 


food. I shall never forget the long 
house in which we all huddled together 
for safety and comfort. I can shut my 
eyes now and almost hear the wind 
whistling through the huge cracks and 
feel the snow and sleet beating in my 
face. But, oh, the cold and exposure 
were not all! Then the wolf was a lin- 
gering visitor at every door and truly 
did it seem that every day would be 
our last. Now, I have a huge log 
cabin, several acres of cleared land, a 
full barn, a plentiful table, and a happy 
home. I am thankful and want us to 
give thanks for life, liberty, and pros- 
perity. 

ELDER BREWSTER (rises and bows) 
—Governor Bradford, of a hundred of 
us who landed less than a year ago, 
many are sleeping in the churchyard 
yonder. We are still alive and we 
ought to be thankful. I am thankful 
for life, for our homes, for our harvest 
of plenty; but most of all am I thank- 
ful that after twelve years’ wanderings 
we have the privilege of worshipping 
God as we choose, in cur own homes 
and among our own people. For this 
I am truly thankful. I suggest that 
we have three services to-morrow. We 
can come together in the early morn- 
ing for praise and worship; at the 
noon hour we can spread our dinner in 
the churchyard on a common table, the 
brother of high degree sitting with the 
brother of low degree. While there 
should be plenty to eat and to spare, 
there should be no rioting or reveling. 
In the afternoon, we can have another 
service. Finally, as the sun goes down, 
we can again give thanks for the bless- 
ings which the sun, rain, and this 
country have brought us and which it 
yet promises. 


GOVERNOR BRADFOoRD—Farmer Wing- 
field, we have not yet heard from you. 
What have you to say on the subject? 


FARMER WINGFIELD (rises and bows) 
—Governor Bradford, I agree with all 
that the other brethren have said. I 
want us to have a religious service and 
a feast. I also want us to invite our 
Indian friends. Had it not been for 
Squanto, here, our barns would not. now 
be bursting with plenty. When I first 
planted the corn, it just wouldn’t grow. 
It was yellow, little, and pointed only 
to starvation. I worked with it hy day 
and dreamed about it by night, but all 
to no avail. We had worked hard in 
clearing the fields, getting them ready 
to be cultivated, and then how faith- 
fully did we tend the poor little crops! 
I was about to give up in despair, when 
along came Squanto, dropping a fish 
in this hill of corn, then in that. All 
at once the corn took on new life, grew, 
and multiplied. Had it not been for 
Squanto and our other Indian friends, 
starvation would again be staring us 
in the face. By all means let us have 
a day of Thanksgiving and invite our 
Indian friends. 

(Massasoit motions to John Alden, 
who goes to him. They use sign lan- 
guage.) 

JOHN ALDEN (bows) — Governor 
Bradford, Massasoit says he and the 
other Indians will help us hunt this 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Here’s a unique way to teach 






This booklet gives the details 

. the teaching plan and out- 

lines for teaching other health 
abits 


an, 


One of the beautiful 


tures in full colors. 


ize pit- 
choice is 
given of 9 appropriate subjects, 
all copies of famous paintings 


ARLY in your teaching expe- 
rience you no doubt learned 
that there is no health habit 

that needs to be taught more gen- 
erally than the hot cereal breakfast 
habit. Every day you get new proof 
of the need of teaching this health 
rule. 

Here is a fascinating new plan for 
teaching this important health 
habit, in a way which will grip the 
interest of every child in your room 
and also get the necessary cooper- 
ation of mothers. 

This plan was worked out by an 
experienced teacher in one of the 
country’s most important practice 
schools. It employs unique group- 
contest devices which are graded 


What this plan includes 


I. Graded contest devices to establish the hot cereal 


breakfast habit 


Rp 


mental health habits 
- Supplementary contest material 
. Picture awards for school rooms 
- Outline of talk to P. T. Association 
- Bibliography of health teaching literature 


AY BW 


. Comprehensive outlines for teaching other funda- 
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COOKED CEREAL 
Saree MILK ar 
es TOAST and BUTTER 
_ “Every Boy and Gitl Needs. 
a Hot Cereal Breakfast’ 
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ALL FREE 


Send for this material 


for different ages from kindergarten 
to high school. 

Appropriate school room prizes 
are awarded to groups which carry 
through the contest plans success- 
fully. 

In addition to the hot cereal 
breakfast plan, comprehensive out- 
lines for teaching other fundamen- 
tal health habits are included. 


What teachers 
say about this plan 


**T feel that the ‘Hot Breakfast Plan’ 
has established a splendid health 
habit among my remoae First 
Graders. I am checking up several 
times each week and find the habit 


Home record card for 
kindergarten and first 3 
grades. It carries a letter to 
the mother on the reverse side 


this health habit! 





For Mother 





























Home record card for grades 4, 5 
and 6 which pupil uses to make a 
poster 


permanent among many pupils.” 
An Ohio teacher. 
“Thank you for your service in 
helping me establish in each home 
an aim for better work and in get- 
ting the mothers to realize their 
children need a good hot breakfast 
to enable them to work.”’ 
A Texas teacher. 
You know what a proper break- 
fast means in the building of stronger 
bodies and more teachable minds. 
Here is a way toestablish this habit 
in your school. Send for this teach- 
ing material; start it going—you 
will get an enthusiastic response 
from both children and mothers! 
Mail the coupon now—plan and 
materia] cost nothing. 





Name and Grade of School 
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CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Dept. N-3, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me, free, your plan and material for teaching health. 
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afternoon. Furthermore, they will 
come to the feast to-morrow, bringing 
quantities of this bright, beautiful deli- 
cacy. (He shows string of pop corn 
to Governor Bradford, who tastes it. 
Massasoit again motions to John Alden, 
who goes over and converses by means 
of signs.) 

JOHN ALDEN—Governor Bradford, 
Massasoit says the Great Spirit loves 
his white children the best. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD (rising)— 
Gentlemen, it is settled. To-morrow 
the members of Plymouth Colony and 
our Indian friends will come together 
at the meeting-house for a day of 
praise and Thanksgiving. I ask that 
you notify every man, woman, and 
child in Plymouth colony to gather at 
the meeting-house, shortly after sun- 
rise. We, the Pilgrims, will celebrate 
the first, but I say with a prophet’s 
vision, it will not be the last, Thanks- 
giving in this great country—America. 


Pilgrim and Indian Drill 
By Leta F. Itzen 


This drill is planned for twenty-four 
children, first or second grade, eight 
boys and eight girls dressed as Pil- 
grims, and eight boys dressed as In- 
dians. The Pilgrim girls wear white 
kerchiefs, cuffs, and aprons. Pilgrim 
boys wear white paper collars and 
cuffs. If Indian suits are not obtain- 
able, very effective ones may be made 
by sewing fringe of various colored 
crepe paper or cloth along the side 
seams and on the shoulders of tan or 
brown cover-alls. For the headband, 
dip large feathers in several colors of 
ink or paint and insert in a band of 
bright construction paper. 

To a slow march played on the phono- 
graph, the Pilgrims enter from opposite 
sides at the rear of the stage—the boys 
on the right and the girls on the left. 
The girls march in a diagonal line to 
right corner of front, across to the left 
corner; at the same time the boys 
march diagonally to the left corner of 
front, across to right corner—the lines 
crossing each other at center of stage, 
the first girl passing in front of the 
first boy, etc. Each line marches from 
the right or left corner of front up 
side of stage to rear. Repeat. 

Lines march to the center rear and 
to the front in couples. Separate, boys 
turning to right, girls to left; march 
across front, up sides across rear to 
center, and to the front in couples 
again. Numbers 1 and 2, 3 and 4 turn 
to left, march up sides across rear and 
take position as shown in Fig. 1. Nos. 


Right REAR Left 
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SAAB AS YW: 


5 and 6, 7 and 8 turn to right. Nos. 
9 and 10, 11 and 12 turn to left. Nos. 
13 and 14, 15 and 16 turn to right, 
each taking position as shown in Fig. 
1. J 

Nos. 1 and 4 clasp right hands and 
hold high, forming an arch under 
which Nos. 2 and 3 march; then they 
march around No. 1, through the arch 
again and around No. 4, then back to 
position. At the same time Nos. 6 and 
7 make an arch for Nos. 5 and 8; Nos. 
10 and 11 for Nos. 9 and 12; Nos. 14 
and 15 for Nos. 18 and 16, each group 
of four performing at the same time. 
The boys making an arch have left 
hands on hips; those marching through 
have both hands on hips. The girls 
making an arch hold out skirts with 
left hands; those marching through 





Pilgrim Group Forming Arches 


hold out skirts with both hands. Re- 
peat movement, Nos. 2 and 3 making an 
arch and Nos. 1 and 4 marching 
through and around No. 2 and No. 3; 
Nos. 5 and 8 making an arch for Nos. 
6 and 7; Nos. 9 and 12 for Nos. 10 and 
11; Nos. 18 and 16 for Nos. 14 and 15. 

Partners clasp right hands and hold 
high; circle twice. Change hands, hold- 
ing left hands high; circle in opposite 
direction, free hands in position as 
described above. 

Nos. 1 and 4, 2 and 8 clasp right 
hands and hold high; circle twice. 
Each group of four performs this move- 
ment at the same time. Change, hold- 
ing left hands high, and circle in the 
opposite direction. 

At a given signal Nos. 3 and 4 step 
up so as to be in line with Nos. 1 and 
2. Other couples march so as to be in 
the position shown in Fig. 2, making a 


Right REAR Left 


Bw we ew 


OE et ee 


windmill formation. Inside children 
take very small steps as they all march, 
making the mill go around. Keeping 
each line very straight, make three 
complete revolutions, thus bringing each 
child back to his former position. 

Nos. 18, 14, 15, and 16 take position 
in the center. At the same time the 
others form a single circle around them, 
No. 11 joining hands with No. 2, No. 
10 joining hands with No. 7, No. 3 
joining hands with No. 6. The four 
in the center clasp right hands and 
march around in circle, while outside 
circle marches in opposite direction. 
When each one in outside circle comes 
back to his original position, drop 
hands and form in position as shown 
in Fig. 3. 





Partners facing each other, clasp 





right hands and circle twice—the cen- 
ter group doing the same movement, 
only in a group of four. 

At a given signal drop hands and 
march around to the left in couples, 
Nos. 1 and 2 leading, followed by Nos. 
3 and 4, 7 and 8, 5 and 6, 9 and 10, 11 
and 12, 13 and 14, 15 and 16. March 
in couples around the stage twice and 
exit at the rear. 

The Indians enter on the left at the 
rear of the stage in single file. These 
march to music played on the piano, 
so that the time may be varied. Any 
good Indian music may be used. 

They come in with halting step, left 
foot forward, left arm raised, hand 
shading the eyés, right arm thrown 
slightly to rear of body, palm out. 
Each should lean forward to the left, 
as though looking intently at some ob- 
ject in the distance; the right foot 
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“Aiming” 


should rest on the toe. Hold this posi- 
tion for two counts. Advance on right 
foot with same step. Continue this 
step, going in a circle around the stage 
twice. 

Form a semicircle, kneel, and aim a 
an imaginary object in the center 
front. Hold four counts. 

Stand. Take following step, going 
around in a circle to double-quick 
time: skip-hop on left foot, left hané 
on left temple, right hand extended to 
rear of body; skip-hop on right foot, 
right hand on right temple, left hand 
extended to rear of body. Fow 
counts. Go around the circle twice; 
using the same step, each dances 
around in a small circle by himself. 








Stand in semicircle, four counts 
Raise arms high, look up; hold tw 
counts; hands down on knees; hol 
two counts. Repeat. 

Sit in semicircle. Sing any India 
song while in this position, or a little 
Indian maiden may come on the stag 
and sing an Indian lullaby, the "7 
joining in the chorus. 

When the song is completed the . 
dians get up and march out in sing! 
file, using the same step as when the! 
entered. The little Indian maiden ma} 
lead them. 


America Acrostic 
By Virginia Rudder Grundy 


A is for America, the country of typ 
. brave; 
M is for the Many men who've foug!! 
our land to save; 
F is for Endeavor we have made ! 
conquer wrong; 
R means Right Forever—by 
standard we grow strong; 
I is for the Industries that make ° 
country’s wealth; 
C is for its Children, living proofs ° 
joy and health; 
A is for Armistice Day—the date 
well remember,— 
It made war cease and brought 
peace, this glad day of November! 
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Look for trade-mark on sole and 
lining. Not genuine without it. 
It is your guarantee. Sold by 
2000 dealers. Styles for all oc- 
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6¢7\H, what a wonderful thing it is to enjoy every 
minute of the day, to have time for play and 

friends—and happiness,” is the carefree message we 

have received from a young woman of Milwaukee. 

“Things to do have become things to enjoy! Long 
hours have become happy hours! Responsibilities have 
become pleasures. I do so much more than I used to, 
yet I have time for tennis and golf and friends!” 

The writer of this letter is a young business woman, 
who spends eight hours a day in an office and cares for 
the home in the evening. She keeps house for her 
father and two brothers. 

“When mother died,” she continued, “I felt that I 
simply couldn’t do everything that needed to be done. 
I had worked for a year or so, and was getting along 
fairly well, but the additional responsibilities engulfed 
me. 

“But I hated to give up my position—though I 
couldn’t see how I would get along. Then a friend sug- 
gested that I would find help in the Arch Preserver Shoe. 

“The idea seemed foolish to me. How could a shoe 
help me, when my burdens were so great? 

“But I got a pair of Arch Preserver Shoes—and the 
mere fact that I am writing this letter to you shows 
what the results have been. 

“I feel years younger. I was really beginning to feel 
old at twenty-six. Now I’m a girl again. And I find 
myself fresh and energetic when I leave the office. The 
housework is fun, Father and the boys help me, and 
we simply make play out of the dishes and sweeping 
and making the beds. 

“I am grateful for the Arch Preserver Shoe. I realize 
fully what the advantages are, because when I had worn 
that first pair I was still doubtful whether they were 
responsible for the entire difference. I got a pair of 
the ordinary type of shoes I formerly had worn, and 
immediately there was the old tired feeling. 

“T shall always wear this shoe, because I know it has 
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ow Im a girl again’ 


No. 9 of a series of convincing messages to American Women, from American Women 


proved that it does everything you claim for it. It has 
made my life a happy one, instead of a miserable exist- 
ence,” 

Happiness instead of miserable existence! Isn’t such 
a shoe worthy of your interest? Isn’t it worth while 
for you to find out for yourself the meaning of such a 
shoe in your life—the shoe that is doing so much for 
hundreds of thousands of other women? 

There is no mystery about the Arch Preserver Shoe. 
It is simply the correct shoe—the one shoe that pro- 
vides the kind of walking base that Nature planned the 
foot to have. 

It has a concealed, built-in arch bridge that prevents 
sagging and straining of the foot. The heel of modern 
shoes makes this bridge necessary, if the foot is to be 
supported. 

This shoe also has a flat inner sole (crosswise) that 
prevents pinching of the nerves, bones and blood-ves- 
sels of the forepart of the foot. This feature means 
health, freedom from that “burning” sensation. It 
gives the blood a chance to circulate freely, and keeps 
the nerves in place. 

You can also have the latest styles for all occasions 
when you wear the Arch Preserver Shoe. Our New York 
studio creates many of our styles in collaboration with 
our Paris correspondent. The unique advantage of this 
shoe is that it combines foot health and comfort with 
good appearance. It looks just like any high-grade 
style shoe. 

Further, it is made also for growing girls and chil- 
dren, Mothers appreciate this opportunity to make 
sure that the little feet are allowed to get started cor- 
rectly. 

Right now is the time to make up your mind about 
shoes. You should not go another month with ordinary 
foot-killing shoes. Send the coupon below for booklet 
and the name of your dealer. You’ll always be grate- 
ful if you do. 





ARCH PRESERVER 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed 
— Bends where the foot bends 
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Made for women, misses and 
children by only The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; for men 
and boys by only E. T. Wright 
Company, Ine., Rockland, 
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The Selby Shoe Co., 503 7th St., Portsmouth, O. 





e Youth,” and name your dealer. 
I ocssissiccnciee 
Street and No. 


) a!) ee Desc 


I usually buy my shoes from (name of dealer) 


Please send postpaid your booklet No, N-3, ‘Foot 
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Why We Are Thankful | For there are many lands afar Snowflake Fairies Why Are You Thankful? Boy— 
Where famines still abound. : : 
By Effie Crawford By Elsie M. Fowler By Alice A. Keen 
ag TOES 41TH CHILD— We | 
(An Exercise for Four Children) I’m thankful for my health and The fairies made a blanket Why are you thankful and filled with But 1 


Ist CHILD— strength, White and soft, of snowflake lace, cheer no! 
I’m thankful for my parents kind, And happiness I find For all the little flower folks— At this Thanksgiving time of year? Wec 
And for their love and care, When many in the world to-day Then kissed each drowsy face, Are you happy because there are tur- To tl 
For there are lonely orphans Are helpless, sick, and blind. And whispered very tenderly, key and pie go! 
Around us everywhere. Au “Sleep all the winter through, And candy and nuts to delight your Then 
For snowflake fairies love you all, eye? Were 


2nD CHILD— We’re thankful for the sun and rain, +s 
I’m thankful for a pleasant home, And for the birds and flowers, a _ ig ee ees —— 


on oe And for our heroes of the past And one day of freedom from school- 


For there are many little ones Who gave this day of ours; oe ; 3 
Who have no place to stay. But most of all, we thank the One Giving Thanks eh Sa: But t 
3rD CHILD— With grateful hearts for aye, By Annie Winfrey Meek Those are enjoyable things, I know, 
I’m thankful for the bounteous crops Who gives us all these blessings I’m thankful for my mother But let’s give a thought to the time 
Where plenty now is found, On this Thanksgiving Day. I’m thankful for my dad, v long ago, . 
Th k a D S For my good friends and kindred When the Pilgrims were thankful for We li 
an And good times I have had; simple things 
Sgiving ay ong I’m thankful for my lessons Content with the stores a full harvest ge 
That I learn at school each day, brings; 
Words and Music by ApA Kyte Lyncu And I hope I’ll grow more thankful, | And let us be glad on this Thanksgiving 
More thankful—every day. For even the simplest joys of living. GIRL— 
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The Story of the Pilgrims 
By Maude M. Grant 


(An exercise for twelve children, six boys and 
six girls, dressed in Pilgrim costume.) 


ALL— 
We’re Pilgrim fathers and mothers 
too 
Listen! Our tale we'll tell to you. 
Boy— 


Over in England, far away, 

We loved to worship, sing, and pray. 

But the king of England said, “Oh, 
no! 

We cannot, cannot have it so. 

To the King’s church you all must 
go!” 

Then those who would not him obey 

Were persecuted in every way. 


GIRL— 
We met in barns, at dark of night, 
To worship God as we thought right; 
But the king of England tried us so, 
That from his land we had to go. 
Boy— : ‘ 
Over in Holland, staunch and small, 
The kindly Dutchmen welcomed all; 
We lived there, worked there unop- 
pressed, 
And worshipped God as we thought 
best. 


GIRL— 
And so we realized it then, 
(For we were all good Englishmen) 
That all our children overmuch 
In every way were like the Dutch. 
“This is not right or good,” said we, 
“We'll lose our nationality,— 
Let’s found new homes across the 

sea!” 

Boy— 
For we had heard the wonders told 
Of that new land so rich in gold, 
And all agreed ’twas best that we 
Procure a boat and cross the sea. 


, GIRL— 

The Mayflower was our boat and we 

Upon it sailed across the sea; 

It was not large, nor was it strong, 

By wind-filled sails it moved along, 

Oh, many a sad tale could we tell 

Of suffering which us befell 

While out upon the stormy sea, 

Where waves rolled high and winds 
blew free. 


Bor— 
At last we came to land one day, 
Within a rugged, rock-bound bay, 
The month it was December and 
We’d never seen a bleaker land. 


GIRL— 
Oh, many things there were to do,— 
Fires, food and shelters, not a few, 
And many labors had our band 
Of Pilgrims in the strange new land. 


Boy— 
We Pilgrims cut down trees and made 
Log houses, church, and school; 
All too, with labor hard, for we 
Had scarce a fitting tool. 


Girt— 
The Indians came, were kind to us, 
And brought us corn to eat, 
Wild game from out the forest, too, 
Fish, turkey, and dried meat. 


Boy— 
When we had lived here many months 
A harvest fine we had; 
We said, “Come, gather, Pilgrim 
friends, 
We’re grateful and we’re glad 
For all the blessings we’ve received, 
To God be thanks and praise; 
Come, Pilgrim friends, let’s gather 
and 
Our grateful voices raise 
Girr— 
And so the first Thanksgiving 
In this, our native land, 
Was held in old New England, 
By the small, brave Pilgrim band. 
Boy— 
There are so very many things 
We owe the Pilgrims true; 
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They founded our Republic,— 

A noble thing to do. 

For benefits we all enjoy 

In this, our native land, 
Remember that all thanks are due 
To that brave Pilgrim band. 


(Conclude by singing “America.’’) 


The Pilgrim Band 
By Helen L. Smith 


Sailed a good ship far from England 
Toward the western land, 
Furled her sails and dropped 
anchor 
By New England’s strand. 
With her, fervent, fearless-hearted, 
Came the Pilgrim band. 


her 


Holy, humble, was their purpose 
When they crossed the sea, 
Sought the New World’s 
places— : 
Virgin, vast, and free, 
Where, as faith and conscience guided, 
Might their worship be; 


promised 


Left the country of their kindred 
For the stranger sod; 

Hewed their rooftrees in the forest 
Where the red man trod; 

Builded homes and kindled hearthfires 
In the fear of God. 


Not for treasure came they seeking, 
Conquest, or renown, 

But pages proud in history 
Bear their story down,— 

The pious, patient Pilgrim folk, 
Who founded Plymouth Town. 


France and Peace 
By Millard S. Burns 


Among: the trenches near the dead 
Once more the poppies grow; 
And waving meadows meet the sun 
Where sabers clashed, where boomed 
the gun, 
And heroes met the hated foe 
In deadly strife brief years ago. 


Amid the ruins in and out 

The orphaned children play, 
Unmindful that their sires bled 
r And now, with the expectant dead, 
In bright and holier array, 
Await earth’s final reveille. 


In vain they bled unless we seek 
The poppy, not the shell, 
And peace to lead the children on 
Until the curse of hate is gone; 
Not war again with fires of hell 
To blight the France they loved so 
well. 


The mighty hand of time doth heal 

The scars of passion’s day. 

Where battles raged now cattle low 

And sturdy yeomen plow and sow, 

While mothers lift their hearts to 
praise 

The God of Peace for better days. 

From “The Daybreak of Peace.” 


Our Flag 
By Sarah Grames Clark 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 


For the red, white and blue! 

Three cheers! Three cheers! 

None other will do. 

The stripes on the flag are of white 
and of red, 

And blue is the field with its stars 
o’erspread. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! 
The flag we all love! 
Three cheers! Three cheers! 
It waves there above. 
Saluting the flag is a great joy to all. 
Hurrah for our flag! It shall never 





fall! 
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Use Colgate’s 


Safeguard your Beauty and Health 


“I don’t wonder your class leads 
in dental hygiene. Children like 
to imitate; and... your teeth are 
simply glorious!” 

“Don’t give me all the credit. I 
use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. And once you try Col- 
gate’s you naturally want to rec- 
ommend it to your pupils.” 


* 


Beautiful teeth are just as impor- 
tant as pretty eyes and a lovely 
complexion as far as beauty is 
concerned. From the standpoint of 
health they are a thousand times 
more important. When teeth are 
kept scrupulously clean, the germs 
and poisons of decay can’t lurk 
and breed around them. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Cream will make 
your teeth glisten gloriously. It 
will whiten them and bring out all 
their natural beauty. But more 
important ... it will help to keep 
your teeth and gums healthy, for 
Colgate’s foams into every hard- 
to-get-at place between the teeth 
and under the edges of the gums. 


Colgate’s penetrates every place 
where it is possible for germs and 
food particles to collect. It loos- 
ens these impurities at once. Then 
it washes them away, leaving 
your teeth and gums absolutely 
clean. The warm, dark interior of 
your mouth is an ideal breeding 
place for germs. But they can’t 
lurk there and multiply, when you 
use Colgate’s regularly. Colgate’s 
literally goes right into their hid- 


ing places and removes. those 
causes of tooth decay. 
No Grit . . . No Harsh 
Chemicals 


Colgate’s contains no grit. It 
can’t scratch or “ridge” the thin 
enamel of your teeth. It contains 
none of those chemicals that burn 
or harm the delicate mouth tissues. 
Your mouth feels clean after us- 
ing Colgate’s .. . and it is clean. 
You'll like the taste of Colgate’s 

. even children love to use it 
regularly. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 
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The Month of November 


By Sarah Grames Clark 
(A Play for Armistice Day) 


CHARACTERS 
Grandmother 
Susie 
Alice } Her grandchildren 
Bob 


Small children for “parade” 
For Tubleaux: 
Two Pilgrims and Indian chief 
Little Colonial Girl 
World War Soldier 
Mother, Baby (doll) and two small 
children 
Wounded Soldier and Attendant 
Red Cross Nurses 
Two Salvation Army Lassies 


SETTING 

Simple home scene, left back corner 
curtained off for tableaux. Two army 
blankets strung on heavy wire may be 
used for these curtains and may hang 
closed to simulate draperies until need- 
ed. Two children should be behind to 
pull curtains at appointed time. Ar- 
range tableaux to look like pictures in 
a book. Music, whether phonograph or 
piano, will be played in appropriate 
tempo. 

THE PLay 

(Scene opens to show Grandmother 
in easy chair knitting. Two girls and 
a boy are seated near her, one reading, 
one sewing and the third with some 
mechanical toy. Lusty singing is heard 
off stage, and the smallest pupils enter 
“playing parade,” combs and drums 
accompanying their singing of “The 
Old Flag Never Touched the Ground,” 
or other patriotic song. They go 
through a drill, the leader giving or- 
ders. Finally they march off stage and 
the noise gradually dies out.) 

GRANDMOTHER—Well, that’s fine! It 
isn’t such a bad way to spend a rainy 
November day, is it? 

Bos—It’s a fine way—when you're 
little, but what can we do? 

Susie—When we’re little—how old 
are you, Bob? 

Bosn—Just two years older than you 
are. 

Susie—Grandma, I just hate No- 
vember — always and everywhere! 
When we were farther south, it rained 
all the time and when we are here in 
the north, it blows and snows and 
sleets! Wish I could cut November out 
of the calendar! 

AvicE—Guess no one would care 
much if you did—I hate November, too. 

GRANDMA—Oh, my dears, think how 
many splendid things have happened in 
November! 

Bos—Yes, of course, Thanksgiving— 
but that’s only one day. 

ALicE—And last year on Thanksgiv- 
ing it blew so we finally gave up our 
fun and stayed in just as we are doing 
to-day. 

Bos—Well, ten days of the old month 
have passed by, anyway. 

Susre—And half of the eleventh day. 

ALICE—Yes, but the month isn’t half 
over yet! 

GRANDMOTHER—History tells us that 
many fine things are to be said of 
November. Don’t you all know what 
happened in November 1620? 

Bos—1620? That’s a long time ago! 
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ALICE — Even you don’t remember 
that, do you, Grandma? 

GRANDMOTHER (laughingly) — No, 
dearie, even J am not old enough to 
remember that. But I do remember 
the story. I remember when I had my 
first book in history at school. I spent 
much time looking at a picture that 
told me the story of that far time. 
(Curtain is drawn to show Pilgrims 
and Indian chief, one Pilgrim and Chief 
shaking hands solemnly. Soft music, 
“Long, Long Ago.” Hold pose until 
music ends and first speech following, 
then curtain is pulled.) Those were 
stirring November days—no time to 
sit in the house and fret. 

Bos—There were no houses to sit in, 
were there, Grandma? 

A.ice—Yes, I know the story of the 
Pilgrims. Wish I had lived then. 

Susie—Tell us some more, Grandma 
—about the hardships and all. 

GRANDMOTHER—Do you know how the 
children dressed in those days? This 
picture was also in my old history. 
(Curtain is drawn to show tiny girl in 
colonial dress. Music—“The Quilting 
Party.’) I tell you what, the children 
in those days never had time to com- 
plain, but in my mind, I come along 
down the years to a day in November 
which meant to the whole world, to all 
classes of people, what no other day in 
November could mean. And this No- 
vember day was not so long ago. You 
might almost remember it yourselves, 
though of course you will never under- 
stand it as we older folks do. 

Bos—What day is that, Grandma? 

GRANDMOTHER— The eleventh of 
November, 1918. 

Bos—Oh, I know—when the World 
War ended and peace was made, eh, 
Grandma? 

GRANDMOTHER—Yes, that is, it meant 
peace; but it was really only a truce— 
armistice, it was called. It was not 
until nearly a year later that real 
peace was assured. 

ALICE—Go on, Grandma. 

GRANDMOTHER—Let me show you 
some pictures of the war that came to 
an end on that glad November day. 
(Curtain to show soldier in full dress. 

Music, “America.”) 

Bos—Oh, that was great! Hope 

there’ll be another war when I get big 





B) 


enough to go. I’ll bet the soldiers 
hated to quit and be plain folks again! 


GRANDMOTHER — W ait, Bob, don’t 
wish so thoughtlessly for war! Many 
of our brave soldiers were killed. And 
oh, so many were even worse than 
killed. Look with me at another kind 
of picture. 


(Curtain to show stretcher bearers, 
carrying or leaning over wounded sol- 
dier. Music, “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.) 

Bos (growing very serious)—Yes, 
Grandma, that man down on the corner 
who sells newspapers — without any 
legs. 

GRANDMOTHER — Yes, Bob, without 
any legs! There are too many of those. 
Too many! There were brave women 
who helped to win the war, too. Some- 
times they were wounded, sometimes 
hungry, sometimes killed. 


(Curtain discloses Red Cross nurses 
in beautifully fresh uniforms. Music, 
“Just Before the Battle, Mother.”) 


Bos—The nurses weren’t the only 
women who helped, were they, Grand- 
ma? 

GRANDMOTHER—Ah, no. 
some others. 

(Curtain shows two Salvation Army 
lassies with trays of doughnuts. Music, 
“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground.”) 


Bos—Yes, Captain Dick told me the 
men loved the Salvation lassies for 
their good services—they loved their 
good doughnuts, too! 

GRANDMOTHER—And then, after all 
the strife, all the suffering, all the 
devotion—with houses wrecked, wells 
poisoned,—everything everywhere in a 
state of great suffering—then came the 
wonderful November day when war- 
fare ceased. I must get my book and 
read to you what has been said about 
the night of November 11—that memo- 
rable night when the angels of heaven 
rejoiced that warfare was no more. 
(She crosses stage to get book, then 
sits down again with children grouped 
about her. She reads.) “Last night, 
for the first time since August, in the 
first year of the war, there was no light 
of gun fire in the sky, no sudden stabs 
of flame through the darkness, no long, 
spreading glow above the black trees, 
where for four years of night, human 
beings were smashed to death. The 


Here are 





November and December Entertainment 


Daybreak of Peace. 
the peace that followed it. 


for recitation use in the observance of Armistice Day. 


Contains over 100 poems dealing with the World War and 
An unusually fine collection of verse especially suitable 


(40 cents.) 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. Recitations, Acrostics; Verses for 


Familiar Tunes; Dialogues and Plays; Stories. 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 


(192 pages. 40 cents.) 
Recitations for Primary Pupils; Reci- 


tations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Dialogues and 


Plays. (192 pages. 40 cents.) 


Christmas Plays and Exercises. Eleven attractive Plays and Exercises for dif- 


ferent grades. (40 cents.) 
Christmas Plays and Recitations. 


Songs; Plays; Drills; Dances; and other exercises for children of all ages. 
pages. 40 cents.) 


Contains a large number of Recitations; 
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POPULAR FIFTEEN-CENT PLAYS 
A Difficult Thanksgiving. For intermediate and grammar grades. 


Jack’s Goblins. 


Toinette and the Elves. 
5 boys, and extras. 


A Christmas play for all grades. 
A Christmas play for intermediate grades. 


8 boys, 12 girls. 
4 girls, 
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fires of hell had been put out. It was 
silent all along the front, with the beau- 
tiful silence of nights of peace. We 
did not stand listening to the dull rum- 
bling of the artillery at work, which 
had been the undertone of all closer 
sounds for fifteen hundred nights, nor 
for sudden heart beats at explosions 
shaking the earth and air. At eleven 
o’clock the order had gone to all the 
batteries to cease fire. No more men 
will be killed, no more be mangled, no 
more blinded. It seemed as though God 
were giving benediction to the wounded 
souls of the world.”* The fighting was 
over. 

ALIcE—It must have been lovely to 
have it so quiet and not to have to be 
afraid any more. 

SusreE—But, Grandma, you said the 
war wasn’t over; that it was only a 
truce. 

GRANDMOTHER — But a truce that 
lasted, my dear, for the truce was never 
broken. 

Axice—And then all the brave men 
could go home again? 

GRANDMOTHER—As soon as it could 
be arranged—all that were left of 
them. 

Bos—Well, war isn’t so much to 
wish for, after all. I always liked to 
see soldiers in uniform, and always 
thought I’d like to go to war. But I 
understand better now. Don’t believe 
I'd like it. 

SusiE—When we grow up, we can 
teach our children that war is a dread- 
ful, dreadful thing and that it is ter- 
rible to be a soldier. Then if they 
never want war, .why, maybe there 
won't be any. 

GRANDMOTHER—AIl those things will 
help, but love for our fellowmen will 
help even more. The world needs the 
gospel of peace. 

AicE—I shall never forget what 
happened in November. It’s the elev- 
enth to-day! Rain or sleet or any kind 
of weather, we'll not mind so much 
anymore, 

GRANDMOTHER — No, we'll just be 
glad to be all safe at home with our 
loved ones. 

(Music, “Home, Sweet Home,” in 
which all may join singing as closing 
number, or a tableau of all the charac 
ters used may be appropriately grouped 
before a final curtain.) 

* Philip Gibbs. 


Our Flag 
By Maude Wood Henry 


In this land where we are free, 
Equals all in sovereignty, 
We salute with love 
Dear “Old Glory’—our ensign, 
With its soul-inspired design, 
From the skies above. 


J 


With its constellations bright, 
Guarding us like stars at night, 
Emblem of the care 
Which our heavenly Father keeps 
O’er the nation as it sleeps, 
Is our banner fair. 


Loyal to the flag are we, 
Flag of our dear liberty; 
May it ever wave, 
Telling nations near and far 
That free people always are 
Just and good and brave. 


Nove: 
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The First Thanksgiving 
By Clarence Mansfield Lindsay 


When the brave Pilgrims landed on 
Old Plymouth Rock, you know, 

Their store of food was almost gone. 
With gun and rod and hoe, 

From that bleak shore and icy bay 
Where they had furled their sail, 
They must procure for each new day 

The means of life, or fail! 


And when at last they had been blest 
With first fruits of their toil, 

They named a day on which to rest 
And feast upon the spoil 

Wrung from the earth—the ripened 

corn, 

The nuts, and goodly fruit; 

And thus the first Thanksgiving morn 
The Pilgrims did salute. 


As we, to-day, sit down to share 
The good things come our way; 

And feast upon Thanksgiving fare 
In bounteous array, 

Let us remember how of old 
Our hardy forebears faced 

The wilderness and want and cold, 
And thus reclaimed a waste! 


A Little Artist 





By Bess Foster Smith 


I know a little artist 

Who paints such lovely things, 

Of land and sea and forest— 

Of princesses and kings; 

He is the finest artist 

Of any in the nation | 
Why he can even beat Jack Frost! | 
His name’s Imagination. | 
And he is very willing 

If you will let him roam, 

To paint the things you long to see 
Far away from home; 

And if you say, “I’d like to see 
A really fairy-queen!” 
Imagination paints her | 
In a lovely bower of green. 


When you sit before the fire 

And sort of shut your eyes, 

Here comes this little fellow 

And takes you by surprise! | 

“Just come with me!” he seems to say, | 

(Accept his invitation) 

For it will be a picture-show, | 

By Mr. ’Magination! 
| 


They say this little fellow 

Lives right inside your brain; 
And you must be respectful 

If you wish him to remain; 

But if you laugh and jeer and say, 
“It isn’t really so! 
Imagination’s just day-dreams!” 
He’ll pack his things and go. | 
Then you would be lonesome, 
As lonesome as can be, 
For all his lovely pictures 

Of land and sky and sea; 
So take the very best of care 


For often do those dreams come true | 
Drawn by Imagination. | 


A Serious Handicap 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


A turkey has it easy,— 
At least it looks that way; | 
He hasn’t any work to do, 
Has lots of time to play. 


He can visit all his neighbors 
From morning until night. 

I guess he likes his meals, 
Because his appetite’s all right. 


Yes, a turkey has it easy 
At ’most every time of year, 
But I shouldn’t care to be one 








When Thanksgiving Day is near. 
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The Birds’ Thanksgiving 
By Myrtle Wallace Martin 


I went out to our plum tree this 
morning, 
And, oh, what a lot I tied to it, 
Of nuts, and of crusts, and of grass- 
seeds, 
And pieces of meat, and of suet. 





So now, as I sit down to dinner, 
| If there’s anything good I can try it | 
And know my wee friends wearing 
feathers 
| Have a Thanksgiving change in their 
diet! 


November Vision 
By Margaret Janet Acomb 


Sometimes in late November strange |! 
visions come to me; 
I seem to see, among the trees, a goodly | 
company, 
| Among the bare and leafless trees, a 
goodly company. 





‘I know from their apparel, it’s the Pil- 
grims on their way 

To celebrate Thanksgiving on the long- 
appointed day, 

To celebrate Thanksgiving in a fine 
old-fashioned way. 


Beside the clear-cut white I see a dark- 
er face, 

And know the Indian’s come, to fill his 
rightful place, 

Has left the happy hunting grounds to 
take his olden place. 





|; Oh, when the garnered harvest’s in, 
it’s then I’d gladly be 

| Where Thanksgiving prayers were 
lifted, in Plymouth by the sea, 

In the Pilgrims’ town of Plymouth, in 
New England, by the sea. 


November 
By Lillian F. Lewis 


Seemest thou austere, November? 
Yet thy largesse earns thee fame: 
Let us, then, that boon remember, 
Blessed by hoard thy granaries claim. 


Smiles with cheer thy Indian Summer 
Through its veil of golden haze; 
Later, hailed thy welcome comer, 
Our Thanksgiving Day of praise. 





What though sometimes winds may | 


bluster, 
Lasts not long their plaint forlorn; 
While the fruits that round thee cluster 
Durably thy life adorn. 


Thanksgiving Advice 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


Upon this glad Thanksgiving, 
You have my hearty wishes, 

For a great big turkey dinner, 
With all kinds of tasty dishes. 


But when you plan your dinner, 
No matter where you're living, 

Be sure to leave a lot of room 
For just real, true Thanksgiving. 


Be Generous 
By Maude M. Grant 


Hurrah for glad Thanksgiving! 
We welcome it once more; 

Let’s share with poorer boys and girls 
The bounty of our store. 





Songs, Plays and Recitations 


The First Snowstorm 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


The big, round schoolroom clock 
Sings out his loud tick-tock,— 
It seems to us the time is simply 
crawling! 
We read and write and spell, 
And yet we know quite well 
That just outside the first white snow 
| is falling. 





| The wind is cold and white, 
| And shouts with all his might, 
| “Come out at once and see the snow- 
flakes flying.” 
But the cross old schoolroom clock 
Just ticks his slow tick-tock, 
And acts for all the world as though 
he’s dying! 
| 
' As soon as school is out, 
| He’ll hear our lusty shout, 
And then no doubt he’ll think, 
no use trying. 
Just hear those fellows yell! 
I didn’t plan things well! 
I’ll hurry right along and set time 
flying.” 


“Tt’s 


i 
| 


Nutting 


Jack has been on a visit here, 
This morning the ground was white; 
From many a tree he has plucked the 
leaves 
That for days have been so bright. 
His fingers have opened the nut shells 
brown 
And have sent the ripe nuts clattering 
down. 


|!Come boys and girls, to the woods 
away; 
What better fun can there be, 
Than to search for nuts in the rustling 
leaves, 
Beneath the old walnut tree, 


! While the air is crisp, and clear are 
the skies, 

And clad in her richest robes nature 
lies? 


' And wonder how long it will be till 





And when the cold winds of winter | 
blow, | 
And the ground with snow is white, | 
We'll bring the hidden treasure out, 
And sit in the bright firelight: 
And the nuts we'll crack with jest and | 
song, 
| And brighten the winter evenings long. | 
Selected. 





The Pilgrim Fathers 
By Maude M. Grant | 


The sea was cold and dark and rough, 
The air was filled with snow, 

When Pilgrims on the Mayflower came, 
Three hundred years ago. 


A hard and bitter time they had, 
But they were brave, and so 
They built their houses, church, and 
school, 
Three hundred years ago. 


They founded then our country great, 
Foresight they had, we know; 

They built the great foundation well, 
Three hundred years ago. 


All thanks and honor be to them, 
Our grateful hearts we’ll show 
To the Pilgrims brave who worked 
for us, 
Three hundred years ago. 
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When Grandmother Quilts 
By T. Virginia Woodson 


I have a tent with a flat, square top 
The color of Joseph’s coat, 
And underneath I’m an Indian chief 
With a tomahawk and a birch-bark 
boat; 
Or maybe a soldier boy instead 
With a folded blanket my only bed; 
Or a tall, black-bearded gypsy king 
With a jangling, tarnished silver ring 
Lengthening each ear, 
And a ’kerchief of yellow and blue and 
red 
Wound and knotted about my head, 
And trading horses grazing near— 
When grandmother quilts. 


And the top of my tent grows nar- 
rower 
As grandmother sews and sews, 
While underneath, the Indian chief 
Counts his arrows and strings his 
bows, 
Or sits and smokes and dreams his 
dreams 
Of deer that drink at forest streams; 
Or the soldier just outside in the sun 
Cleans and polishes up his gun 
Till it glints and gleams; 
Or the gypsy sings to a banjo tune 
And watches his horses graze while 
the moon 
Comes up and his coffee steams— 
When grandmother quilts. 


And sometimes grandmother brings 
the lamp 
To finish by its light. 
Then the shadows swirl and twist and 
twirl 
Over my narrowing tent at night, 
While I watch for bears and fight off 
naps 


taps; 
And think of the places I’ve pitched 
my camp 
While my trading horses whinny and 
stamp 
And the moon keeps rising over the 
trees. 
The shadows make pictures that come 
and go. 
I dream of deer tracks in the snow 
And count my arrows by twos and 
threes— 
| When grandmother quilts. 


Thanksgiving 
By Effie Crawford 


(Tune: “America”) 


Thanksgiving, ’tis of thee, 

Great day we love to see, 
Of thee we sing. 

Day Pilgrim folk did found, 

For blessings that abound, 

On this our native ground, 
Our praise we bring. 


O treasured day we love, 
We pray our God above 
To look on thee. 
Long may our land be blessed 
With love and thankfulness, 
With peace and happiness,— 
This is our plea. 


Two Little Chestnuts 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


On a velvety couch, in a chestnut bul, 
Two nut-brown babies lay; 

But old Jack Frost said, “Up, my dears, 
Old North Wind came to-day.” 
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In 1621 
By Elsie R. H. Roberts 


CHARACTERS 
Pilgrim Girl 
Governor Bradford 
Elder Brewster 
Indian Chief 
Mistress Prudence 
Other Pilgrims and Indians 
A few large branches may be placed 
in the background and here and there 
in the foreground, to represent the 
forest. The Pilgrim men should wear 
hats of brown paper, wide white col- 
lars, and wide shoe buckles. The Pil- 
grim women have white caps, cuffs, 
kerchiefs, and aprons. The Indian 
chief has a headdress of feathers, and 
all the Indians wear blankets. 


PROLOGUE 

(Enter Pilgrim Girl, who curtsies to 
audience.) 
GIRL (to audience)— 
Oh, many, many years ago 

This story was begun, 
Upon a Sunday morning 

In sixteen twenty-one. 


’Twas near to Plymouth town, 

By the wild New England shore. 
Now if you’ll kindly listen, 

You'll hear a good deal more. 


(Exits.) 


SCENE ONE 


(Enter Governor Bradford and Elder 
Brewster, talking together, followed by 
group of other Pilgrims. Elder Brew- 
ster carries a Bible. Other men carry 
guns. Women carry Bibles. They 
cross the stage slowly, looking behind 
the trees.) 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD— 
Alas! Our band of Pilgrims, 
As to the church we go, 
Must watch the trees for Indians— 
They hide behind, you know. 
ELDER BREWSTER— 
Oh, yes, good Governor Bradford, 
But we must not forget 
To be so kind in every way 
They’ll be our good friends yet. 
(All exit.) 


(Enter Indians, with their chief. 
They carry bow and arrows, and walk 
stealthily after the Pilgrims, some of 
them slipping behind the trees.) 
INDIAN CHIEF (striding ahead of the 

others, and turning to beckon to 

them) — 

Come on, my savage redskins! 

It is your chief who calls! 

We’re out to kill each paleface, 

And scalp him as he falls. 


For we're a tribe of warriors, 
And we have lived here long; 
But now these unknown strangers 
Have come with weapons strong. 
(All go out same door as Pilgrims.) 
INTERLUDE 
Enter Pilgrim Girl.) 
PitcRIM GIRL— 
And now it’s some months later, 
The same folk come again; 
They’ll tell the story to you, 
And try to make it plain. 
(Exite.) 


SCENE Two 


(Enter Governor Bradford and Elder 
Brewster.) 
Governor BRADFORD— 
My good friend, Elder Brewster, 
This first Thanksgiving Day 
Our citizens are ready, 
Our guests are on the way. 


We had a dreadful winter, 
And death took many friends; 
But now our hearts are thankful, 
When God such harvests sends. 
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And as our thanks to offer, 
We go to church to-day, 
We fear no hidden dangers,— 
Our children safely play. 
ELDER BREWSTER— 
Indeed, we are most thankful; 
All that you say is true; 

And here is Mistress Prudence, 

(Turns to Mistress Prudence as she 
enters and curtsies.) 

With her report for you. 

(The Governor and the Elder bow 
low to her, taking off their hats.) 
MISTRESS PRUDENCE— 

Good morning, sirs. I’m coming 

To say the feast is spread. 
The tables all are loaded! 
Our guests will be well fed. 
ELDER BREWSTER (looking into dis- 
tance, with hand to eyes) — 

The Indians we invited 

Are coming through the trees, 

With skins and birds for presents, 

As if they wished to please. 

(Enter Indians, without weapons, 
but carrying gifts. Greetings, in 
pantomime, show great friendliness on 
the part of all.) 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD (hat in hand)— 
Oh, welcome, red men, welcome, 
On our Thanksgiving Day! 
| With games and feasts we’ll show you 
We’re glad to have you stay. 
(Other Pilgrims have entered during 
Governor’s speech, bowing and curt- 

sying to Indian.) 
INDIAN CHIEF (with dignity, holding 
up his hand)— 

We come, O paleface brothers, 

To share your day of cheer; 

Because of all your kindness 

We come in friendship here. 

(Indians and Pilgrims join hands in 
half circle, facing audience, Governor 
and Chief in center.) 


She Can Write 
By Nellie L. Harty 


She was a winsome little maid 
Within whose dusky eyes 

Lay shadows of the unlettered poor 
Born under alien skies. 


Her mother to a note from school 
An answer should indite, 
With downcast eyes the 
fessed, 
“My mother cannot write.” 


maid con- 


“She may reply in her own tongue, 
And that ‘ill answer quite,” 

The gencle teache) arged; but “No, 
My mother cannot write.” 


Shamed be the land of ancient name, 
In purple vesture wrapved, 

That sends its children faring forth 
So basely handicapped! 


What matter costly pile and tower, 
What matters treasured art, 

To that land “to the least of these” 
Has played so ill a part! 


But hail to you, America, 
And hail your banner bright, 
All hail your laws, all hail your 
schools,— 
The little maid can write. 


The Moon 
By Velma Hutchinson 


To-night the moon’s a maiden 
In a dancing frock of lace; 

Last night she was a widow, 
With a veil across her face. 


But most nights she’s a mother 
With sleek and shining hair, 

And stories for the baby stars 
That gather ’round her chair. 








Innocent V; 


Victims! 


/ €x, 






N the last few years the educational 
I world has altered its opinion of the 
backward child. Formerly, he was 
considered “just stupid”. But, with the 
advent of scientific nutrition work —it 
has been demonstrated that, in the major- 
ity of cases, malnutrition is to blame. 


With this realization came a crusade to 
improve the physical condition of pupils. 
Schools instituted hot lunches. Parents 
were informed of the dangers of insufh- 
cient nourishment. Teachers explained, 
and are explaining today, the high im- 
portance of eating wisely, and are instruct- 
ing their classes in the kind of foods to eat. 


Tocombat malnutrition, the body must 
have daily, and in correct proportion, a 
variety of certain vital elements. These 
vital elements are contained in the foods 
we eat. The foods which contribute a well 
balanced array of elements are the foods 
which will best aid in the development of 
a physically fit body and a mentally alert 
mind. 


Grape-Nuts is recognized as a food of 
this nature. For Grape-Nuts supplies to 
the body dextrins, maltose, and other car- 
bohydrates, producing heat and energy. 
Grape-Nuts provides iron for the blood; 
phosphorus for teeth and bones; protein 
for muscle and body-building; and the 
essential vitamin B, a builder of the ap- 
petite. 0 






Po st 
Healt 
Products 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Postum Cereal Company Prod- 
ucts, which include also Instant Pestum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties (Double -thick CornFlakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Jell- 
O, Swans Down Cake Flour. . . and . . . Malted Grape- 
Nuts. Chocolate-‘flavored, a most delicious milk food-drink. 
Try one at the nearest fountain, 
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Rare is the class which doesn't have 
them. Children who are dull —spirit- 
less —uninterested in class-work. In- 
different alike to kindly coaching or 
more severe corrective measures. What 
a pathetic little group they form! Yet, 
if the truth be known, these children, 
so often considered “stupid” . . . are 
really the innocent victims of a con- 
dition over which they have no control 


Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and 
malted barley. Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts is not only supremely deli- 
cious, but it gives to the body a splen- 
didly balanced supply of the elements 
necessary for proper development. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special bak- 
ing process which makes it easily digest- 
ible, and also gives to it a crispness which 
encourages the proper exercise of the 
teeth and gums. Grape-Nuts, with its 
many fine qualities, is highly commended 
by responsible authorities, who readily 
perceive its great benefit for victims of 
malnutrition —and for normal children, 
too. Why not tell your pupils about it? 


You'll like Grape-Nuts, too... 


Adults, as well as children, suffer from 
malnutrition. Much of this can be traced 
to the national habit of eating a hasty and 
insufficient breakfast. Yet at breakfast, 
following the long fast of the night, the 
body should certainly receive the nourish- 
ment necessary to carry on through the 
difficult morning hours. 


We'd like you to try Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast tomorrow. Pour a little milk or 
cream over it. Then taste it! See how 
utterly delicious it is. And know, as you 
enjoy it, that you are bound to benefit by 
its splendid contribution of vital elements. 
Your grocer sells Grape-Nuts. Or you can 
accept the free offer below. 
































© 1926,P.C. Co. 
G.—N. 1. 11-26 | 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
Posrum Cerzat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- 
Nuts, together with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” 
by a former physical director of Cornell Medical 
|| College. H 
| | 
Name 1} 
1} 
Street | } 
i 
Cit coven tate {| 
| ae In Canada | j 
i Address CANADIAN Postum Cerzat Co., Ltd. 
| 45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario || i 
will | 
ace a | 
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Phonetics: The Backbone of 
Reading 


(Continued from page 36) 


the word? What does it say now? Can 
you make it say pet again, Fred? Now 
close your eyes once more.” (Substitute 
sfor p.) “Open. Who sees through the 
trick? What does the word say now? 
Can you make it say pet again? Who 
can work some magic of his own on the 
word while the rest of us close our 
eyes?” (If the children are not able to 
write yet, the words can be built of 
flash-cards.) 


Fourth day. 

It is advisable to review short wu and 
short e together, in order that the chil- 
dren may get the two sounds differ- 
entiated in their minds. 


Catch as Catch Can 

Write «w and e here and there on the 
blackboard, each many times. Call up- 
on one child to give the proper sound 
as you point. You are trying to 
“catch” him. When he misses, an- 
other takes his place. Later hand him 
the pointer and ask him to show you 
the sound that caught him and to tell 
what it says. 


Winning the Pointer 

Allow one child to point to a sound, 
calling upon another to answer. If the 
second child answers correctly he wins 
the pointer. For variation, ask a child 
to bring the flash-card which says u. 
Ask another child to bring a flash-card 
containing another vowel, and to tell 
what it says. It seems a little thing, 
but children love to get hold of the 
chalk or eraser or pointer or flash-card, 
and will endure a considerable amount 
of tedious drill patiently if there is that 
compensation. 


Fifth day. 


More Magic 

“What is this word which I have 
written upon the blackboard? (but) 
Close your eyes.” (Substitute e for wu.) 
“Open. What is the word now? Ex- 
plain the trick.” Do this with a num- 
ber of words, so as to give the child 
drill in calling the correct one of the 
two vowel sounds he has learned. Ask 
a child to make beg say bug, etc. 

Give him drill in recognizing a sym- 
bol for a sound he hears by asking him 
to point to the vowel which he hears in 
the word you speak. Pronounce such 
words as bed, bud, shut, shed, run, 
rent. 


PRESENTING W, OO, Y, AND SHORT O 


The sounds of w and oo may be sug- 
gested by the wind whistling through 


the trees on a raw November day. Use | 


the w in the phonetic series of words, 
as wet, went. Introduce families con- 
taining the 00, as oon, ool, and have the 
children sound the words which are 
built upon them. 

Y may be called the yank sound, sug- 
gested by the physical sensation of 
yanking the sound up into the mouth 
and out. Use it immediately in pho- 
netic series of words, and call atten- 
tion to it wherever it occurs in reading. 

Present short o as the cry of sur- 
prise Jimmy gave when he looked out 
of the window one November morning. 
When he went to bed it had been rain- 
ing. When he awoke, icicles hyng on 
his window outside. He cried, “o!” No- 
tice that the mouth opens wider than 
in speaking e or u. See whether the 
children can tell by watching your 
mouth which vowel you are speaking 
silently. See whether they can make 
you understand which one they are 
speaking silently. 

Build phonetic series of words upon 
short 0, and review the sound in con- 
nection with both short uw and short e. 
Let the children be drilled upon such 
series as nut, net, not. Give frequent 
short drills with flash-cards. A flash- 
card should contain both the written 
and printed form of the letter. In that 
way the child learns both forms almost 
simultaneously and almost incidentally. 
As capitals occur, let them, too, be 
written and printed upon the same card 
as that which contains the small form 
of the letter, 
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Mount Rainier—The Snow 


Mountain 
(Continued from page 87) 


ground owned by the government. 
The forests and the animals that lived 
there, the meadows with their acres of 
flowers, and the streams are all pro- 
tected. Thousands of people come to 
Mount Rainier each year to see these 
things. 

When we visit Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park to-day, we do not have to 
hire an Indian to guide us up to the 
meadows at the edge of the fields of 
eternal snow. Instead, we ride out 
from Seattle, Washington, in an auto- 
stage with other travelers. We come 
to the boundaries of Mount Rainier 
National Park. Our automobile car- 
ries us along a fine road under giant 
forest trees. We wind back and forth 
continuously as we climb easily up the 
side of the mountain. After a ride of 
about one hundred miles from Seattle 
we suddenly come out into an open 
area where the ground is more or less 
flat. This is the spot that the Indians 
called the “Land of Peace” or “Heav- 
en.” It is such a beautiful spot that 
the white man has called it “Paradise 
Valley.”” There, far above us, stands 
Mount Rainier as though on guard. 

Can it be possible that it is the first 
day of July? Great fields of snow 
stretch away in all directions! Our 
automobile passes along the road be- 
tween huge banks of snow. We stop 
before a hole in a great snow bank, 
along the top of which we see a sign 
“Entrance.” We know that the hotel, 
Paradise Inn, at which we are to stay, 
is behind those drifts because we see 
the roof rising above them. So we walk 
through a short tunnel in the snow 
and at the end of it we step through 
a doorway into the attractive lobby 
of the Inn. 

After registering and being assign- 
ed our rooms, we proceed to the guide 
house and rent a hiking suit, as we 
must have the proper clothes to enjoy 
ourselves at Mount Rainier. Every- 
body gets the same kind of clothes. 
The outfit consists of hiking breeches, 
heavy socks, boots with long spikes in 
the soles, heavy flannel shirt, and col- 
ored goggles. After we have put 
these on, we are ready to wander 
about over the snow banks, which are 
at least ten feet deep everywhere. The 
snow is so hard that we can walk on 
top of it without sinking in. What 
fun to climb upon the snowy ridges 
and take long, running, slippery 
strides down again! It is almost as 
though we had on seven-league boots. 

“Let us go back up the snow-cover- 
ed hillside and have some fun nature- 
coasting,’ someone suggests. 

“How is it done?” we ask. 

We are told that we are to sit down 
on the snow, hold up our feet, and to- 
boggan to the bottom. 

“You are wearing a pair of the cele- 
brated ‘Tin Pants’ without which no 
one is completely dressed while at 
Mount Rainier,” one of the party in- 
forms us. 

It was explained that each pair of 
hiking breeches had a reinforced seat 
in which melted paraffin had _ been 
ironed. This made them smooth and 
waterproof. All one had to do to be- 
come a human toboggan was to sit 
down and hold up one’s feet. 

Immediately we try nature-coasting. 
Down the steep banks of snow we go! 
Some of us act just like toboggans, 
too. We forget the part we have to 
play and drag our feet a little or get 
turned sideways. Then over we go! 
Perhaps there is a little snow down 
the back of our necks or up a sleeve, 
but what do we care! It is all part of 
the fun. 

What is that strange procession 
crossing the level snows below us? 
Quickly we nature-coast to the bottom 
in order to see. We are surprised to 
discover that it is a real Eskimo with 
genuine Eskimo dogs drawing a sled. 
Perhaps to-morrow we, too, shall take 
a spin behind the fleet, heavy-furred 
team of dogs. 

Night comes on! Mount Rainier 
stands boldly against the sky many 





hundreds of feet above us. It looks 
like the biggest cone of ice cream in 
the world. If it only were, we should 
like to spend the rest of our days on 
Mount Rainier, armed with a large 
spoon. In the afternoon the snow 
peak looks like vanilla ice cream. As 
the sun sinks lower in the west, the 
peak begins to take on a rosy tint as 
though it were turning to strawberry. 
Then comes the twilight and Mount 
Rainier turns into a great black giant, 
looking as if it held the sky up far 
above our heads. 

We do not stay up late as we want 
to be rested next morning, when we 
are to hike with a guide to one of the 
glaciers a few miles away. 

Morning comes. We dress in our 
hiking suits, but do not put our boots 
on over the heavy woolen socks. The 
boots, remember, have long spikes in 
the soles, and we would spoil the 
floors of the hotel if we wore them. 
So we go into the dining room in our 
stocking feet with our boots in our 
hands. There are not many hotels, I 
venture to say, where the guests go to 
breakfast with outer footgear in their 
— and only stockings on their 

eet. 

After a hearty breakfast we meet 
in front of the guide house, where we 
are painted with greasy paint. This 
is to prevent our getting sunburned 
as we hike in the sunlight on the white 
snow banks. We put on our goggles 
so that the dazzling light will not hurt 
our eyes. All of us have alpenstocks. 
The guide has a rope and an ice-ax. 
Everyone is here, so away we go! 

The guide sets the pace, going slow- 
ly so that the oldest and stoutest per- 
sons will not become tired. We fol- 
low along in single file, walking leis- 
urely up the great snow-covered ridg- 
es. At the top we all sit down in a 
long line together. ‘‘Pick up the feet 
of the person behind you and hold 
on,” calls the guide. Off we go down 
the steep hillside, sliding, smoothly, 
and gaining speed every foot. We 
are a great human toboggan. In a 
few seconds we are on our feet again 
climbing up another ridge. Alter- 
nately walking and coasting, we soon 
cover the three miles between Para- 
dise Inn and Nisqually Glacier. We 
climb down the rocks and go out on 
the surface of the ice. It is full of 
immense cracks, in the depths of 
which the ice appears deep blue in 
color. This is a pleasant contrast 
with the surface of the ice, which is 
dirty. From a distance the glacier 
looks like ordinary earth. 

“Mount Rainier has been called the 
‘Icy Octopus,’ ”’ the guide informs us, 
pointing to the summit. “Right up 
the mountain side before us you can 
see where this glacier begins to leave 
the immense snow field and flow down 
the valley in our direction. There are 
twenty-eight glaciers on the moun- 
tain, extending down the sides like the 
tentacles of an octopus. Seven of the 
glaciers are ‘live’ or moving glaciers, 
and they move down their respective 
canyons at the rate of from sixteen to 
twenty inches in a day.” 

Continuing his lecture, the guide 
says: “Mount Rainier was once a 
mighty volcano. It often threw out 
hot rocks and cinders and set the sur- 
rounding forest on fire. These fires 
killed the trees and left mountain 
meadows here and there, like Paradise 
Park. Over there you can see Slui- 
skin Falls, which is the place where 
the Indian guide camped while the two 
men climbed to the top of the moun- 
tain. The snow never melts above 
that point. Farther up you can see 
Gibraltar Rock. 

Geologists tell us that once the 
mountain was many hundreds of feet 
higher than it is now, but one day a 
great explosion occurred, and the top 
was blown off. Some time after that, 
the mouniain of fire became inactive. 
To-day those who climb to the summit 
can look into the crater out of which 
the fire used to come. The snow has 
piled up many feet deep in the crater 
since those internal fires have died 
down. To-day Mount Rainier is 14,- 
408 feet above the level of the ocean. 
It is indeed a giant among mountains 
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and can be seen by people one hun. 
dred ad fifty miles away. 

“Many people climb the mountain 
each summer, going past the falls and 
the great rock. Only yesterday a 
party of three men and one woman re. 
turned with a guide from the top of 
Mount Rainier. They were the first 
persons to climb the mountain this sea- 
son. All of you can climb up there, 
too, if you have strong muscles, good 
lungs, and steady nerves.” 

The guide turns about and we fol- 
low him back to the hotel. We wipe 
off the greasy paint, change our 
clothes, and are ready when the auto. 
stage drives up to take us back to 
Seattle. 

Could we but come back to Mount 
Rainier later in the summer we would 
find that the snow was disappearing 
from Paradise Valley and acres of 
flowers had taken possession of the 
meadows. There, too, we could walk 
along delightful trails, finding small 
mirror-like lakes amid the evergreen 
trees. Perchance, a friendly black 
bear, with its cubs, would be waiting 
along the roadside for a lump of sugar 
from the passing automobile. The 
glaciers would still be there, and we 
could coast on the snow banks if we 
walked up the side of the mountain a 
little ways. 

“If we could come back to Mount 
Rainier in the middle of the winter, we 
would find the snow sixty feet deep 
in some places in Paradise Valley, the 
Inn almost hidden from sight, and a 
great stillness over all. 

Thus, down through the ages, the 
seasons will change on Mount Rainier 
and, ever fascinating, ever alluring, 
this snowy giant will always find 
throngs of people about its feet, en- 
joying its surprising beauty. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 69) 


hung with heavy portiéres which one 
of the girls brought from her home. 
One of the boys brought a davenport, 
a table, some chairs, and a clock. The 
girls brought rugs and pictures. We 
hung curtains on the back screens, 
making them look like curtained win- 
dows. 

Perhaps you can imagine the sur- 
prise of our audience when the cur 
tains went up and revealed a stage 
which they had never dreamed of in 
our little rural community.—Mkrs. 
ApDA Kirsy, Alabama. 


Following are several ideas for map 
work which I have found helpful and 
which assist the pupils in visualizing 
shape, surface, and products in geog: 
raphy work. 

_1. On a piece of white muslin, any 
size desired, the outline of the country 
or continent is drawn with pencil. 
The names of the countries are print: 
ed on the map, and it is then colored 
with wax crayons. The different prod: 
ucts are pasted or sewed on the map 
wherever they are found. 

2. To make a physical map we use 
the following recipe: 

1 cup of salt 
% cup of cornstarch 
% cup of water 

Heat the salt. Mix the water and 
cornstarch together and stir into the 
hot salt. Let this stand until it hard 
ens enough to wrap in a wet towel. 
The towel keeps it from hardening to 
much to use. Draw the outline of the 
map on heavy cardboard, the heavier 
the better, so that the cardboard wil 
not warp when the wet molding mix 
ture is applied. Paint the map wi 
water colors. 

3. We took a large-sized chart sent 
out by a corn refining company ali 
drew a map on the back. We put i 
the countries, capitals, and mountains; 
then colored it. When finished, we had 
a wall map of regulation size. ef 

4, We also drew maps, both polit 
cal and physical, on drawing papel. 
Some were painted; some were color 
with wax crayons.—RUTH FARABAUGH, 
Pennsylvania. 
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KEEP the pep acquired 
during the summer vacation. 


Success in your work de- 
pends so much on your 
physical condition. Check 
up on your health, your 
looks and your enthusiasm. 
If you find any of these be- 
low par look for the cause. 
It may be constipation. 


Kellogg’s Pep is a whole- 
some cereal, mildly laxative. 


Eat Pep for Pep! 


Kellogg's ALL-BRAN 
is a natural regulating food 
—rich in fiber. Eat it as a 
cereal or use it in mufiins, 
breads and cookies. 


Send for our ALL-BRAN 
recipe cards. 


—<, 





| NI-11 
| KELLOGG COMPANY 
| Home Economics Department 

Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me information re- 
garding your educational mater- 
ial. I am interested in having it 

for my cooking classes. 


| Address 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


The Richer Mines 


When it comes to buying shares 
In the mines of earth, 

May I join the millionaires 
Who are rich in mirth. 


Let me have a heavy stake 
In fresh mountain air— 

I will promise not to take 
All that you can spare. 


When you're setting up your claim 
In the Mines of Glee, 

Don’t forget to use my name— 
You can count on me. 


Nothing better can be won, 
Freer from alloy, 

Than a bouncing claim in “Con- 
Solidated Joy.” 


You can have your Copper Stocks 
Gold and tin and coal— 
What I’d have within my box 
Has to do with Soul. 
—John Kendrick Bangs 
From “Songs of Cheer.” 


Personal Independence 


Our freedom comes in realizing that 
all the energy of life should come pri- 
marily from a love of principles and 
not of persons, excepting as persons 
relate to principles. If one man finds 
another living on principles that are 
higher than his own, it means strength 
and freedom for him to cling to his 
friend until he has learned to under- 
stand and live on those principles him- 
self, Then if he finds his own power 
for usefulness and his own enjoyment 
of life increased by his friendship, it 
would indeed be weak of him to refuse 
such companionship from fear of being 
dependent. - The surest and strongest 
basis of freedom in friendship is a com- 
mon devotion to the same fundamental 
principles of life; and this insures re- 
ciprocal usefulness as well as persoiial 
independence. We must rerniember that 
the very worst and weakest dependence 
is not a dependence upon persons, but 
upon a sin,—whether the sin be fear 
of public opinion oi some other more 
or less serious form of bondage. 

The only true independence is in 
obedience to law, and if, to gain the 
habit of such obedience, we need a 
helping hand, it is truly independent 
for us to take it. 

We all came into the world alone, 
and we must go out of the world alone, 
and yet we are exquisitely and beauti- 
fully dependent upon one another. 

—Annie Payson Call 
From “The Freedom of Life.” 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


“The chance for which you have 
waited so long 
May come before you lie down to- 
night. 
Are you ready? 
Have you learned your part, is your 
courage strong, 
Are your muscles hard, 
armor bright, 
And your purpose steady?” 


is your 


Brooding over the past, however 
foolish and ruinous it has been, is use- 
less,—only a waste of strength and 
opportunity. Nothing good ever comes 
of it. The Japanese have a proverb: 
“My skirt with tears is always wet, 

I have forgotten to forget.” 

Too many people forget to forget. 
St. Paul’s way was better. He for- 
got the things that were behind, wheth- 
er mistakes or attainments, left them 
altogether in the past, and, stretching 
forward to the things that were before, 
he used all his energy and strength to 
attain and achieve them. 

—F. R. Miller. 


The opportunity to live my life was 
not. I bemoaned conditions, when I 


should have bemoaned merely the faint | 
heart within me. 





— eee 


Lt 





—Muriel Strode. 
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Send the Coupon 


Let us send you a 
full 10-day tube. 
Note how teeth 
lighten and gums 
become firm when 
those dingy film 
coats go. 








ERE is a way to whiten cloudy 
teeth that leading dentists of the 
world approve. It marks a new era in 
tooth and gum care. It is changing 
the tooth cleaning habits of the world. 
In a few days it will work a trans- 
formation in your mouth. Your teeth 
will be amazingly lighter; your gums 
firmer and of healthy color. 


In fairness to yourself, please try it. 
Just send the coupon. 


Teeth disfigured by film. The health 
of gums imperiled 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it—a slippery, viscous 
coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look “off color” and dingy. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 


London Office: 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd., S. E. 2 





Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


hey ve Stopped 


Spoiling attractive smiles now with 
cloudy teeth—you whiten dull teeth and 
Firm the Gums remarkably this new way 


and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack. Germs by the millions 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are 
a chief cause of pyorrhea and decay. 
Brushing won't end it 

Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing won't 
fight film successfully. Feel for it now 
with your tongue. Note how your 
present cleansing method is failing in 
its duty. 


Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—differ- 
ent in formula, action and effect from 
any other known. 


Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this method. 


It removes that film and 
Firms the Gums 

It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. 


The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., Australia: 
137 Clarence St., Sydney, N. S. W. 








FREE 





always present, but the courage ni 





Name 


Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube to 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
‘1 Dept. 776, 11048, Wabash Ave. 
; Chicago, Ill., U.S A. 


Pepsadéent 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 





| Address 





Only one tube to a family, 


2151B 
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Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 





00 Miichout Doors 


Disappearing $3 15 | 
Per Section 


Glass Doors___... 
On Approval~Direct to User 
Oss 6 


/T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users. 


Made for and universaily used in the finest homes an@ 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany (willow), with doors, $18.25. In genuine 
mahogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at corres- 
pondingly low prices. Shipped direct from fac- 
tory ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO 
YOU. Write for new catalog No. 24. 

The &: J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls. 1 N. Y. 


anufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 18 


Correct Wedding 
Invitations 


Ask for loan of handsome Portfolio of engrav- 
ed samples of 
Wedding Invitations, Announce- 
ments, at Home, Church, Visiting 
Cards, Etc. 
12 different, modern, correct styles. Perfect 
workmanship. Reasonable prices. Direct from 
Nation’s Capital. With Portfolio will send 
FREE valuable book, ‘‘Wedding Etiquette’’, 
Tells all about correct procedure to avoid embarrass- 
ment. Write quick. Noobligation. Hast. 20 years, 


r ——_—=MAIL THIS COUPON" 
I 


$ 








HAUSLER & CO. 

Dept. G-11, Washington, D.C. 
*lease send sample Portfolio for Inspection, also FREE book 
**Wedding Etiquette."’ I onderstand the Portfolio is loaned 
so willreturn it as soon as it has answered my purpose, 


N 
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Address printed FREE 
Clear, crisp, crackly white bond paper 
Smooth writing surface large sheets 
Distinctive envelopes, Exclusive 

A gothic type. Rich dark blue ink. 
Use Silvertone yourself Also use when bestowing gifts 
Note Size 6x7 200 Sheets 100 Envelopes $1.00 
Personal Size 7x12 100 Sheets 100 Env. $1.50 
Executive Size 7 1-4x10 1-2 100shts & env $2.00 
Lower than store prices for unprinted kind 
Always remit with order. Add 10 percent west of Denver and 
outcide U.S. - your money back if not highly pleased. 


Silvertone Stationery Co., 311 Gay Street, Miamisburg, Ohio 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


$20 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every young man and 
Every young woman should knew 


1 00 What every young husband and 
ae KY . Every young wife should know 





POSTPAID What every parent should know 
Mailed in ar Table contents & commendations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STUDY 


Learning to Write—Part II 


(Continued from page 42) 


to facilitate the work of the child. The 
pencils should have soft leads, rather 
large, and the paper should be some- 
what rough so as to take a mark easily 
and should preferably be unruled in the 
beginning so that the child will not be 
hampered by the restriction of lines. 
He may soon learn to fold his paper in 
halves and in fourths and, upon open- 
ing it, to write within the spaces indi- 
cated by the folds so that he can put 
more writing on each page. 


NOTING PROGRESS 


Even in the beginning, the child 
should be able to recognize his own 
progress. Someone has said, “Nothing 
succeeds like success,” and when the 
child is able to note his own success 
and feels satisfaction in it, he has one 
of the strongest motives for continued 
effort for greater successes. A com- 
mon method has been to compare the 
writing of the children in a group, 
displaying the best papers as models. 
This has disadvantages. There are nat- 
urally good writers and there are those 
who will not succeed as well even with 
a great deal of practice. The child who 
knows that he cannot write as well as 
some other child in his class is likely 
not to continue his effort. 

A better way to secure improvement 
is to allow each child to examine his 
own writing, looking for the best he 
has done. This necessitates some at- 
tention to the faults, but the emphasis 
is on what is desirable for him to re- 
peat. Having selected the best he has 
done, he may try to repeat this. He 
has the advantage of a definite aim and 
an entirely reasonable task, since he is 
to do what he has already done. An 
additional advantage comes from the 
natural variation in writing and the 
likelihood that in attentive repetition 
he will produce a better result than be- 
fore, and this in turn becomes his goal 
for future trials. 

Thus, continued variation, critical es- 
timates of his own work, and accept- 
ance of his best as a goal lead to con- 
tinuous improvement in his writing. 
If, in addition to this, the child files 
away his papers and at intervals takes 
them out to compare them with his 
later work, he has objective proof of 
improvements made in his writing. 


LENGTH OF PRACTICE PERIODS 


The length of time which a child 
practices continuously is of importance 
in his learning to write. If he reaches 
the stage of fatigue, not only will his 
writing suffer but he will come to re- 
gard writing as drudgery and the pleas- 
ure in the activity will be gone. If he 
continues to practice too long on the 
same material, as on one word or group 
of words, he may merely, from bore- 
dom, make variations in his work to 
relieve the monotony. He will thus be 
hindered in the formation of right hab- 
its and may definitely be led to the 
establishment of wrong habits. 

The important matter in first-grade 
writing is that the child retain his joy 
in the activity while he acquires skill 
in its use as a tool. If this is accom- 
plished, he will enter the second grade 
with a desire to use writing as he finds 
need for it, either in school or outside. 


Some Useful Hints 


By Pauline Hower 


1. When planning an Eskimo proj- 
ect, one can make Eskimo houses of 
coconut shells, split in halves and 
covered with cotton to represent the 
snow. 

2. Teachers can utilize used safety 
razor blades to sharpen pencils. They 
will do the work more easily and 
quickly than a knife, and cost nothing. 
The pupils in the upper grades can 
use them safely. 

8. Used phonograph needles are ex- 
cellent for fastening clippings, pic- 
tures, or decorations to the walls. 
They may be easily removed. They 
not only enter the walls readily, but 
make such tiny holes that the appear- 
vend of the wall is not marred in the 
east, 
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Large Full-Color Pictures, 
Stories of the Pictures, 
Stories of the Artists, 
Question Material, 
Miniature Pictures, etc. 
all arranged in 
an attractive 
portfolio as 


described 


below. 
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Groups One and Two 


By JOHN T. LEMOS and MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 


consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paintings 
shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches, put 
iature pictures, study material, etc., as described below. 
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The large 








Order 


Either Group of Picture Studies - - - $1.50 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year - $2.00 


By orderin 





By the River—Lerolle 
Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 


Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael 
Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
The Lookout—“All’s Well’”—Homer 


Each Group of Pictures Includes Study Material as Follows: 


With each large full color picture are 36 miniature half-tone reproductions of it on sheets 





paper as shown at top of page, (Actual size 10x13 inches.) 


of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the correlated study material is the same as 
that given in the magazine, 
sons by teachers everywhere and the many requests received for additional copies of 
the magazines containing them have prompted publication in this attractive form. 


L———[Price of Either Group, Complete, $1.50, Postpaid|—— 








The Balloon—Dupre 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Old Ironsides—Johnson 
Song of the Lark—Breton 


of Innocence—Reynolds 


in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 


Il consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paint- 
ings shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x12% 
up with miniature pictures, study material, etc., as described below. 
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Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 
Baby Stuart—vanDyck 

The Windmill—van Ruysdael 

The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton Sir Galahad—Watts 





1 9%% x 12% inches as shown at the left (Fig. 1). 
These miniatures, of which there is a total of 





i 
288 with each group, are for distribution to the hel 
Pmeed by Marhall fobwron, fo 








Each large full color picture with its 
86 miniatures is enclosed in a folder 
of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 in- 
ches (Fig. 2) and on the inside pages 
of this folder are printed the story of 
the artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
etc., as shown in Fig. 3. 


Each group of eight folders contain- 
ing the large pictures, miniatures and 
study material is enclosed in a hand- 
some portfolio of extra heavy art 


| pupils. (Size of each miniature 25 x 314 inches.) 

















full color pictures were selected from those being published on the covers 


The enthusiastic reception given these pictures and les- 











the Instructor Picture Studies alone or in these Combinations 


t Only 3.20 


Only 


g either group of Picture Studies in combination with Normal Instructor- 


Primary Plans you ‘will receive a total of 18 different full color reproductions of famous 
paintings with complete study material (8 from the Picture Studies portfolio and 10 
from the year’s issues of the magazine). 


Either Group of Picture Studies $1.50 
The Pathfinder, l year - 


Both $ 20 Either Group of Picture Studies 00 | All $ 9 
-20 Nor. instr. -Primary Plans, Iyr.$2.00 > Th oe 
$0 oa $222 tea Ponerinae 99 


Order Now and Pay January 15th. See Credit Offer on Page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (‘jeer from omee 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Cali. 
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aS 
highest vitamine content. 
all kinds—A, B, 


food stuff to be had either in winte 
summer. * ** The mineral content 
also make up for the lack of such 
terial in other food products. * * * 

“Foods containing vitamines are 


pecially necessary for nourishment and 
It seems likely 


growth of children. 
that with such a nourishment the 


break of tuberculosis might be prevent- 
It is well known that Metchnikoff 


ed. 
—in France—proved that people | 
longer in districts where Sauerkraut 
eaten.” 

This tribute to the wonderful f 


about which we have told in many pages 
of this magazine, appeared on April, 
1926, recently in the Munich (Germany) 
“Raw 


Medical Weekly under the title: 


Sauerkraut as a National Remedy,” 


Prof. Arthur Hartmann, noted aut 
teacher and dietitian. 
“It is to be accepted,” he also s 


“that the lactic acid bacilli of Sauer- 


kraut have a bactericidal effect on 
Normal flora in the intestines.” 
another confirmation of the Metchni 
teachings. 


Thus the teachers of Germany, as well 
as those of America, are recommending 
Sauerkraut as a great aid in overcoming 
the malnutrition from which thousands 
of pupils are suffering; and it is bring- 


ing great results. 

But Sauerkraut, with its vitamines 
general bodily welfare; its lactic 
ments keeping the intestinal t 
healthy; its mineral salts including 


cium so necessary in bone and teeth 


building, is also a wholesome, tasty 
economical food. 

Our booklet, “Sauerkraut as a He 
Food,” gives interesting facts and 
cludes 49 recipes. 


ly use. Mail us the coupon below. 
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THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
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AUERKRAUT, (Raw) * * * has the 
} mean 
C, and D. * * * Because 
of its vitamine content we can consider 
Sauerkraut the best and most economic 


This is 


We will gladly send 
you as many copies as you can judicious- 


Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


Interesting Booklet 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


North—South—East—West 


Everywhere teachers 


Projects for the First Grade 


(Continued from page 48) 


ing the fact that these particular chil- 
dren lived along the coast, the boat- 
making was to them a very interesting 
factor. To these children the old May- 
flower was just a big ship like the ones 
they had seen. For the inland child it 
will be necessary to have pictures to 
help him see ships as they really look. 

One doll was dressed as a Pilgrim 
lady. It was found that to cut out pic- 
tures of the Pilgrims and mount them 
on cardboard for the sand table was 
much easier than dressing the dolls. 
This proved quite effective, too. There 
are many details which may be worked 
out for the sand table; these are mere- 
ly suggestive. 

The subject of reading is always im- 
portant. Pupils learn to read by read- 
ing what they enjoy. Skill in reading 
comes from much interesting reading. 
This subject very easily becomes a part 
of the Thanksgiving project. If the 
basal reader does not have in its con- 
tents the proper material, supplemen- 
tary books should be used. There are 
also many little stories which may be 
made up about Thanksgiving. A real 
story may be transposed into childlike 
sentences which the average first-grade 
child can easily read. 

Games may be played with word 
cards on which have been printed 
phrases about Thanksgiving. These 
the teacher may make by means of 
rubber type sign markers. These 
markers are inexpensive and so very 
helpful that the teacher should have 
them at her disposal. So many devices 
may be created, or discovered, to make 
the work interesting for the child, and 
for the teacher, with such little effort, 
that there is no need for humdrumness. 
The cards may bear such phrases as 
these: “Thanksgiving Day,” “Grand- 
mother’s house,” “turkey and dressing,” 
“cranberry sauce,” “cake and pump- 
kin pie.” These simple Thanksgiving 
phrases will suggest to the child’s mind 
many real-life stories which he will 
want to share with his classmates. The 
children should be encouraged to tell 
these stories, if they wish to do so, for 
this is a very valuable experience.. The 
teacher must teach the children to be 
able to discriminate between the worth- 
while stories and those which merely 
amuse. 

After a week of studying about 
Thanksgiving and preparing the room 
for the festive time, the children ex- 
pressed their desire to have a Thanks- 
giving party and invite the kinder- 
garten children. They made individual 
invitations for these children. This was 
done during the period given over for 
language work. Several periods were 
devoted to this part of the project. The 
children learned to spell the words 
used, to print these words, and to use 
them in the little sentences. 

A dinner was decided upon as the 
proper form of entertainment for the 
visitors. Many of the dishes of food 
were constructed from materials found 
in the room, Some real food, of course, 
was necessary in order to make a good 
party. 

The class decided to have songs and 
stories also for their guests. It was 
agreed upon that some of the songs 
learned in the kindergarten would have 
to be sung, so that the visiting children 
could sing, too. They decided to sing 
the Thanksgiving songs they had 
learned during the past week, and to 
tell the guests the new stories they had 
learned in reading and in the story 
hour. 

The children had learned a game 
which they enjoyed so much that they 
decided that the kindergarten children 
would like it, too. It was simple and 
the children could play it all together. 
The name of this game is: “The Farm- 
er Plants His Seed.” (The words of 
this game were worked out by the first- 
grade children of the Horace Mann 
School.) 

One child is chosen for the farmer. 
The others form a ring. The farmer 
goes around and ‘plants’ his seed by 
pushing the children down to a squat- 





ting position. All the children sing. 
In motivating this game questions may 





tell 
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of 


success with the 


Postum Hot 


“ “ 


Lunch Plan! 


“ 


A teacher in South Dakota says: 


“T notice that the children show a decided gain in the 


quality of the work done, 
noon. I want you to know 


particularly in the after- 
that we are well satisfied 


with the Postum plan, and would like to see every 


school give it a trial.” 





ROM big schools and little schools, 

from city schools and country 
schools, the teachers are writing us 
about their experiences with the 
Postum hot lunch plan. They tell us 
how successfully they have carried it 
out—what an easy, practical, inex- 
pensive plan it is—and how greatly 
it has improved health, scholarship 
and discipline among their pupils. 


The Postum plan will be just as 
practical, just as successful in your 
school! Why don’t you try it? Add 
to the lunches your children bring 
each day this famous drink—Instant 
Postum made with hot (not boiled) 
milk. You can do it as easily as all 
these other teachers have done it— 
and think what a difference it will 
make! It will change the cold lunches 
into a real meal, enjoyable and invig- 
orating. It will make the afternoons 
easier, happier and more profitable, 
because of better work and better 
behavior. 

Instant Postum is made of whole 
wheat and bran, roasted, with 
a little sweetening. Just won- 


best hot drink in the world for child- 
ren. And they love it, even those 
who dislike the taste of milk. 


This special offer, free to you! 


In many schools, including those 
where equipment is scanty and facil- 
ities few, Instant Postum has made 
the hot lunch possible. We want to 
explain to you just how to go about 
starting it in your school, easily and 
inexpensively. We want to send you 
a booklet which describes the plan in 
detail. And we will send also a 50-cup 
tin of Instant Postum, free, to let you 
test this famous drink for school use. 


Remember that the booklet is com- 
plete. It describes equipment, method 
of preparation—everything. Don’t 
neglect this opportunity to render a 
real service to your community. Send 
the coupon below, signed by your 
principal. If yours is a one-room 
school, your own signature will be 
sufficient. Mail the coupon today! 





derful golden grain, delicious in 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





flavor—not a trace of any PN. 1—11-26 
Epucationat Department 

harmful element. Add : to Postum Cereat Company, Inc, 

Postum the valuable nourish- Battie Creek, Mic, 

ment of milk and you have the Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered 
free to School Principals in connection with your school 


© 1926,P.C. Co. 





Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Com- 

any Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Poor Toasties (Double thick Corn Flakes), Post’s 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in 
the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, bu’ should be boiled 





lunch plan, 
Name........... 
School .... 
Street... 


City... 























20 minutes. 
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INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 


With Any Name or Short Inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold 





aeneee 


can equal these pencils, neatly imprinted and packed in 


F OR an inexpensive gift for general distribution, nothing 
Handsome Lithographed Boxes of Three. 


Solve the gift question for occasions such as Christmas, New 
Year’s, Easter, Birthday, Graduation, etc., by placing your order 
for “INDIVIDUAL NAME” PENCILS. 


REMEMBER—it’s the useful gift that is most appreciated. 
Make up your list and get your order in early. 


We furnish these in Beautiful Lithographed Boxes containing 
THREE High Grade Hexagon Pencils (choice of Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender, Maroon or Gray Enamel Finish) with 
any name or short inscription in Genuine 22kt. Gold at the above 
reduced prices. 


Remittance can be made by check, money order or 


stamps, suit your own convenience. Prompt service 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 
38-40 Main Street, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


“THE GIFT USEFUL” 








Single Boxes, 25c per Box. 
Two to Six Boxes inclusive, 20c per Box. 
Seven Boxes or more, 18c per Box. 








ALL ORDERS SENT BY PREPAID PARCEL POST. 
These prices apply to boxed sets of three, one name to a set. 
If larger quantities are desired with name of School or any other 
short inscription, we quote a special price of $5.50 per gross 
packed in a single box postpaid. 


Pencils are sent in assorted colors unless otherwise ordered. 


The pencils furnished all have the Extra Long Fancy Gilt Tips 
and we have added a New Color—MAROON—giving the choice 
of seven different colors of Rich Enamel Finish. 


BE SURE AND PRINT ALL NAMES VERY PLAINLY, pay- 
ing particular attention to the U’s and N’s, M’s and W’s, R’s 
and S’s, etc. 


“The Gift Useful” 











Make Moneyy::.School 


Sell Bylund Bros’. Assortment of Famous Candies 


REMEMBER EVERYBODY LIKES GOOD ALL OF OUR CANDY IS GUARANTEED TO 
CANDY. BE FRESH. 


School children would rather buy candy from their| We make a special point of always getting fresh 
school than a store because the profit so easily| candy from the factories, That is why we can 
earned will purchase useful equipment for the] guarantee that candy will reach you in the very 
school, best of condition, 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—WE ALLOW HOW CANDY IS PACKED. 
THIRTY DAYS’ CREDIT. ng bee * ge og gi bo bars or 120-1¢ 
= Pine is ee = ‘ ars. é x sells for .20. SEND FOR 
Without asking for a penny we will send you CATALOGUE AND ORDER BLANK. 


an assortment of le and Sc — bars, @Xx- 
press prepaid, You can easily sell these delicious 
bars in a short time. You keep the profit and TABLE SHOWING YOUR PROFIT. 
remit wholesale price of candy to us. No experi- 


ence necessary. Selling Price 50 Boxes 25 Boxes 12 Boxes 6 Boxes 


ALL OF OUR BRANDS ARE WELL KNOWN, | ‘$1-20 Pet box) $80.00 $30.00 $14.40 $7.20 
Our brands of candy are well known and the best 

= ey my : as and yg porte. PS egy ns 40.00 20.00 10.00 5.00 
ularly fine for children because o 1eir good four 

value. ‘A he bar of ‘Peter's or Nestle’s will serve Your Profit $20.00 $10.00 $ 4.40 $2.20 
as a part of a pupil’s lunch. Mason’s and other 
brands appeal to those who like fresh home made| Shipments Made from New York and Chicago. 
confection, mplete Stock Maintained in Both Places. 

















Vie CLO ORE NS 
(fel I ton $- 
Le) 


meh 


Bylund Brothers, Inc., "sissittena'Secttier™ 











be asked and answered which will elim- The action is suited to the words in 
inate the necessity of explaining how! the last verse. Children hold hands 
to play the game. and skip, or dance, around the ring. 

The following words are sung to the; The game may be repeated, choosing 
tune of “The Farmer in the Dell.” ~_— children to be the oe 
“ : is game not only interests an 
ee ee a aan” amuses the child but teaches him the 
Heigh-o, the cherry-o : natural phenomena of plants. I can- 
The farmer plants his seed.” not think of any game which may be 
eke ¥ used as appropriately as this one may 

Another child is chosen for the sun.| for the Thanksgiving project. 

He may shine as he thinks the sun| «J Decorations for the room. 


would. Many children lock the fingers 1. Material used 
and make a circle with the arms over a) Construction paper, scis- 
the head, and go around the ring “shin- sors, crayons paint, paste 
ing” on the “seeds.” Children sing: thumb tacks, to make: 
“The sun begins to shine, (1) Turkeys. 
The sun begins to shine, (2) Pumpkins. 
Heigh-o, the cherry-o, (3) Baskets. 
The sun begins to shine.” b) oY ee 
Choose a child for “rain.” This child 3 og 
usually extends his arms in front of (3) Autumn leaves. 
him and wriggles his fingers to repre- (4) Pumpkins. 
sent rain. Sometimes the fingers and Il. Di 
hands make an up and down movement P 1. What  oneee 


for the falling rain. This child goes 
around the circle and “rains” on the 
seed, while the children sing: 


a) Big turkey made of clay. 
b) Stewed apples with milk. 
c) Butter and crackers. 


“The rain begins to fall, d) Pie; made of cream-colored 
The rain begins to fall, construction paper and filled 
Heigh-o, the cherry-o, with animal cookies. 
The rain begins to fall. e) Nuts; large bowl in the cen- 
ter of table, or individual 
“The seed begins to grow, nut bowls made of small 
The seed begins to grow, , boxes and decorated. 
Heigh-o, the cherry-o, 2. Necessities for table. 
The seed begins to grow.” a) Paper plates with simple 
As the verse above is being sung the — put on with cray 
children slowly rise and extend arms b) White napkins with simple 


upward to be “tall” plants. 


ecoration i corner 
The farmer does as the next verse decorations put in ¢ 


with crayons. 


tells him to do: c) Cups. 
“The farmer binds his grain, d) Spoons, 
The farmer binds his grain, e) Souvenirs. 
Heigh-o, the cherry-o, (1) Small cardboard tul- 
The farmer binds his grain.” ey. 
(2) Nut boxes. . 
“They all dance with joy, (3) Cut-out pumpkins. 
They all dance with joy, 3. Invitations. 
Heigh-o, the cherry-o, a) Made of paper, colored and 





They all dance with joy.” printed by children. 
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. the 
can- 


may 


scis- Jsand that will not be clearer, smoother, more 
aste, |diant through its use. 
Test It . . . Whiten Your Neck 
Test this preparation on your arm, hands, or 
on your neck where the skin is usually much 
darker than on the face. See what an amazing 
improvement three days make. Use my Lotion 
Face Bleach any way you like for six days. 
Then, if you are not simply delighted, I ask you 
to let me refund your money. 
Large Bottle. . . Low Price. . . 
Guaranteed! 
Ay. For sale by all good druggists. If your local 
k. druggist cannot supply you, simply mail the 
‘coupon, Send no money—simply mail coupon, 
When package arrives pay postman only $1.50 
lored 
for the regular large-size bottle. Use this won- 
filled [dertul cosmetic six days. Then, if not delighted, 
teturn it, and I will refund your money without 
cen- ‘mment. Mail coupon today to (Mrs.) GER- 
: VAISE GRAHAM, Dept. N-ll1, 25 W.. Illinois 
idual jt, Chicago, 
small 
wr | ERVAISE GRAHAM 
=| Olt 
| of QSI0M FACE BLEACH 
yrner 
(Mrs,.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, ° 
Dept. N-11, 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago 
pisend me, postage paid, one Lotion Face 
see On arrival, I will pay postman only 
tur- 50, If not delighted after six days’ use I 
Will return it and you will at once refund my 
Money, 
S. Name 
and 
Address 
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III. Entertainment. 

Songs. 

a) “Thanksgiving Day”—Gay- 
nor’s Songs for Little Chil- 
dren. 

b) “Thanksgiving Dinner” — 
Gaynor’s Songs for Little 
Children. 

c) “Thanksgiving Song” — 
Jones-Barbour: Child Land 
in Song and Rhythm. 

d) “Turkey Time’—Dann: 
First Year Music. 


2. Game. 
a) “The Farmer Plants His 
Seed”; given in introduc- 

tion, 


3. Stories learned in reading and 
in story hour. 

a) “Who Ate the Dollies’ Din- 
ner?”—Carolyn S. Bailey 
and Clara M. Lewis: For 
the Children’s Hour. 


b) “A Great Surprise”—Caro- 


-— 





MalkeYourSkin 
lvory-white 


in 3 Days! 


I have the honor to announce the 
most important beauty discovery of 
the age .. . a wonderful new-type 
lotion that clears the skin of every 
blemish and makes it as smooth and 
white as ivory. Every woman who 
wants a glorious complexion can now 
have it in three to six days. 


NOW ... a New Kind of Lotion 
Skin Whitener 


OW you can have the smooth, flawless com- 
plexion you have always longed for... 
the exquisite white skin you see only in 
famous beauties, The kind of skin that powder 
cannot give! The skin itself must be soft, 
smooth and white, My marvelous discovery now 
gives you this striking complexion in just three 
to six days. It smooths the skin to soft, silky 
texture. It whitens the skin to ivory whiteness, 


Freckles and Tan Vanish! 


All trace of freckles, tan, blackheads, rough- 
hess, and redness disappear almost as if you 
had wished them away. Never before have wom- 
en had such a preparation. Mild, gentle and 
guaranteed safe and harmless! Apply it in just 
three minutes at bedtime, Every woman should 
haveit. There is not one complexion in athou- 








lyn S. Bailey and Clara M. 
Lewis: For the Children’s 
Hour. 

“The Turkey’s Nest”—Maud 
Lindsay: More Mother Sto- 
ries. 

“Little Wee Pumpkin” — 
Madge A. Bigham: Stories 
of Mother Goose Village. 
“A Thanksgiving Basket”— 
Lucy Wheelock: Stories for 
Little Children, Vol. I. 

“A Good Thanksgiving’— 
Lucy Wheelock: Stories for 
Little Children, Vol. I. 


c) 


d 


~ 


e) 


f) 


Anna Howard Shaw 
(Continued from page 45) 


sewing. The two boys and Anna, 
much to her delight, were to work out 
of doors. 

They were forty miles from the 
nearest post office, twenty miles from 
the corn mill, nine miles from the saw- 
mill, and six miles from any neighbors 
except Indians. They had no well, but 
obtained their water supply from a 
creek some distance away. They own- 
ed no horses, and it was too late in 
the season to do any planting. Never- 
theless, to Anna those first months on 
the farm were full of joy. 

This sturdy little girl took an active 
part in making the cabin livable. She 
helped to saw boards for partitions 
and for a rough floor. The young 
pioneers did not think to fill up the 
chinks in the logs, and the next winter 
they often found themselves blanketed 
with snow when they awoke in the 
morning. With eight-year-old Harry’s 
help Anna picked quantities of wild 
gooseberries and raspberries, which 
made good desserts. They caught fish 
with wires taken from the hoop skirts 
of the older girls. 

In the winter that followed, the 
Shaw family had to live almot entirely 
on corn meal. They suffered so much 
from the want of a regular: water sup- 
ply that in the spring Anna decided to 
dig a well. James had gone back East 
on account of illness, so Anna dug it 
herself with the help that a neighbor, 
who lived eighteen miles away, and 
Harry and her sisters could give her. 

The second spring in Michigan Anna 
and Harry tapped the sugar trees, 
carrying home the sap in pails on their 
shoulders. It was hard work, but 
after the sap had been boiled down, 
the children were very proud to find 
that they had one hundred and fifty 
pounds of maple sugar and a barrel of 
syrup to add to the family stores. The 
ground was still too rough to plough, 
but Anna and the boys chopped up the 
sod with an ax and planted potatoes 
= corn, which grew wonderfully 
well. 

The first year that the Shaws lived 
in the “West” there was no school 
within ten miles, but in the winter 
they read the box of books which they 
had brought from Lawrence, until 
they knew them by heart. There were 
some arithmetics, algebras, a few his- 
torical novels, and some histories of 
Greece and Rome. Mr. Shaw sent to 
them regularly the New York Independ- 
ent, which they read_ thoroughly, 
then used for wall paper, and reread 





from the walls on stormy days. Anna 















“A Clean Tooth 


ERE is a prac- 

tical way of 
rewarding profi- 
ciency—and correct- 
ing delinquency — 
with thetooth brush. 
Gold stars on the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 


chart daily show “best,” ‘‘second 
best’’—-and so on through the entire 


class. 


The children become absorbed in a 
fascinating contest to see who will have 
the most stars. At the same time they 
form the tooth-brush habit. No won- 
der this chart is giving thousands of 
teachers of oral hygiene better results 


—with less effort. 


It saves you time, also. Usually, 
five minutes a day are sufficient. 
Children enjoy running the chart them- 
selves. Let them take turns calling the 
roll and pasting up stars opposite the 
names of those who brush their teeth 


regularly every day. 
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Never Decays 





Children eagerly compete for 
tooth-brushing honors on the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Gold Star 
Chart. This chart is Free. 
The coupon below brings it 
to you. Order it now. 


Once you have your 
pupils brushing their 
teeth regularly, it 
is easy to teach 
them to brush cor- 
rectly. Correct 
brushing means, 
first of all, selecting 
the right tooth brush. 

The one scientifically correct tooth 
brush is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. It comes 
in three sizes—Baby, Small, and Adult. 
Dentists and oral hygienists indorse it. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the curves 
of the teeth. It brushes out the crev- 
ices as well as the surfaces. Its large 
end tuft reaches even the backs of 
back teeth. 

Send today for the helpful free chart. 
Last year 90,801 were used in schools 
throughout the country. This year we 
expect to send out even a greater 
number. Order yours now. It costs 
nothing. Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Com 
pany, Dept. 611, Florence, Mass. 







At the left are pictured the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult; the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Small, for those who 
prefer a small-sized brush; 
and the Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby. 
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PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. 

Florence, Mass., Dept. 611 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with gold 
stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their teeth more 
frequently. 
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Handsome Atoliday Souvenirs | 
The Host Appropriate and Pleasing Christmas Gifs for‘Your Mpits |". 



































































































































































Shaws h: 
__—— e ° ° who _ jo 
] Two Styles of Booklet Souvenirs with Your Choice of 1 ioatil. 
° » 4 distant 1 
7 | Eight Cover Designs in Colors. Photograph of Teacher, at a 
ON. | ” ° ° him read 
, a | Pupils or School on Inside of Front Cover If Desired. ante 
y ie , ee candles 
ee Kopp) | BOOKLET STYLE A (WITH SPECIAL PRINTING) ~ Serr cooked 'f 
vy yy i Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of any of the & ' by food. 
| eight designs shown on this page will appear in colors. Inside there are eight pages of a good Wh Hard ° 
/ grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you the name of your school, dis- : am from hav 
trict number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. The othersix 4 would sl 
pages will contain poems and sentiments appropriate to Christmas. Your photograph or that of preach t 
= > your pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each souvenir, think of t 
{What's this little booklet for? if ordered (See instructions at bottom of page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and 
Surely youcan guess— Y is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. have som 
Its just towish you Christmas Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9 cents each. 0g 
ha, wee sa Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12 cents each. va fifte 
—Irom r teacher. j 
” BOOKLET STYLE B (NO SPECIAL PRINTING) : bf .é ec } 
Identicaily the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the special | noe nea except be 
printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces provided on one of the aati | f Pp hy 
pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the grade, and name rom a i 
of pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names Yuletide Design No. 24 an alman 
Coasting Design No. 31 of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him as they would in an og album. ceived a § 
—————— The remaining five pages contain appropriate Christmas poems and sentiments. Each booklet is and had t 
} accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. her pupils 
Price without Photograph: 8 cents each in any quantity. : During 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10 cents each. or 9 whe 
° ° brothers \ 
Choose Any of the Eight Cover Designs Illustrated im, 
The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations on this family. § 
page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors six dollar: 
of the originals. Your order for either styleof booklet souvenir described above may con- war price 
sist entirely of one cover design or of two or more designs assorted. Be sure to give the d P f 
zi names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. rg be 
WW) e e e 
A Two Styles of Calendar Souvenirs with Your Choice of wr 
[With your teachers j Was Best wishes for a ange 
best wishes for the Ry H LP°9, Christmas and ried, so 
re Christmas J | a Lappy Mew Year Grand Ra 
and the happiest New Fr ram your teacher the long-d 
Year you have ever had. fy true in Ar 
j fore this 
had given } 
] dl famil: 
3 through co 
Christmas Tree Design No. 32 Landscape Design No. 25 preaching, 
ee ee unwomanly 
| lI preaching 
Mary Live 
5 et = had encour 
A igi . Anna’s 
x Albion Coll 
; «fl hase booklet bangs logo = pe of eighteen 
Your leacher’ wishes fond and true, 4s a on preacher, h 
ForChnsimashappiness and cheer a 4 | a >'} eed ¥ tion free ar 
: L_ : fr oth 
Ad all good thungs thus comung eat Ag —- ma a hi 
DESIGN ” m4 Miss Shaw 
, ; teacher going to a 
. o ° age Consists of two cards of white pebbled bristo XN ters and she 
Calendar Style A (With Special Printing) one measuring 3%x5% inches and the other at logical sche 
4x 7% inches, and as many inner pages as are required for the special printing pertaining to your § Christmas She felt. s 
school. On the smaller card your choice of the four designs above illustrated will appear in col- ‘ ioe Wet sag ’ 
ors. (Designs may be ordered assorted if desired.) This card and the inner pages are tied with wie f epping o 
a silk ribbon to the larger card which has a border design richly stamped in gold and on the or in the |] 
lower part of which is mounted a very artistic 1927 calendar pad. On the inner pages will be tation for p 
specially printed for you the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date earn her wa 
and names of teacher, school board and pupils. A New Year poem is also included. Your photo- Boston she 
graph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted on the first inside page, if ordered. } Her life . 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones ordered at same time, 11 cents each. only woman 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $2.00. Additional ones ordered at same time, 14 cents each. Holly Design No. 21 oes ni 9 
R a eare 
° * nae Identically the same as Calendar Style “A” de- y 
Calendar Style B (No Special P. rinting) scribed above except that instead of the special work were f 
printing of names, etc., on the inner pages, there are spaces provided in which may be written week she ha 
the date, name of teacher and school, the grade and name of pupil to. whom presented. of crackers. 
"Y v Price without Photograph: 10 cents each in any quantity. _—" downe 
A/ @ Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12 cents each. arned the : 
hitle remembrance er name an 
a little Cape 





from your eacher to 4 When two or more of a Booklet or Calendar Souvenir ge 
per i avery ha Discount on Club Orders teachers send us A Sample made up with any one of the designs QQ 
_ TY NPP their crders together for any of the souvenirs de- | shown that you choose, together with color proofs of ¥ 
Chrisimas anda brig scribed on this page a discount of 10 per cent will | the other Christmas designs, and a specimen photo- 
and jo s New Year be allowed from the prices quoted. graph, will be sent for only four cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet or calendar souvenirs and | pupils’ names appearing on them; where pupils’ 
quantity desired. Then give the name and number | names exceed the number of souvenirs ordered, add 
of each cover design selected and state how many | one cent for each name in excess. 
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learned so much history and so much 
about the events of the day from her 
reading that later when she was about 
to enter college, the president, who 
had had a long conversation with her 
which had turned on history, passed 
her in all of the history courses with- 
out so much as a written examination. 
When it became known that the 
Shaws had books and that Mr. Shaw, 
who joined them after eighteen 
months, read aloud to his family, their 
distant neighbors would often walk 
many miles on Saturday night to hear 
him read. These visitors, who always 
stayed over Sunday, brought their own 
candles, but Anna and her sisters 
cooked for them and furnished their 
food. 

Hard work did not prevent Anna 
from having dreams. Sometimes she 
would slip away to the woods to 
preach to her silent audience and 
think of the real one that she hoped to 
have some day. She must go to col- 
lege, too, she determined, but when 
and how she could not tell. 

At fifteen years of age Anna began 
to teach in a little country school of 
fourteen pupils. There were no books 
except her own. One little girl read 
from a hymn book and another from 
an almanac. ‘The young teacher re- 
ceived a salary of two dollars a week 
and had to board at the poor homes of 
her pupils. mm 
During the dark days of the Civil 
War, when Anna’s father and older 
brothers were called to the front, she 
became the chief support of the 
family. She could earn at most but 
six dollars a week at teaching, and 
war prices were very high. The 
dream of more schooling for herself 
had to be laid aside, but it did not 
fade. 

At the age when one would natural- 
ly be leaving college Anna was offered 
ahome with her sister Mary, now mar- 
ried, so that she could enter the 
Grand Rapids High School. Finally, 
the long-deferred college dream came 
true in Anna’s twenty-fifth year. Be- 
fore this, the Methodist Conference 
had given her a local license to preach. 
Her family offered to pay her way 
through college if she would give up 
preaching, which they considered very 
unwomanly. Anna felt, however, that 
preaching was her real work, and 
Mary Livermore, the noted lecturer, 
had encouraged her to keep on. 
Anna’s sole capital on _ entering 
Albion College, Michigan, was the sum 
of eighteen dollars. Her license as a 
preacher, however, gave her her tui- 
tion free and she was able to earn her 
other expenses by preaching and lec- 
turing. After two years at Albion, 
Miss Shaw began to feel the need of 
going to a school which trains minis- 
ters and she decided to enter the theo- 
logical school of Boston University. 
She felt, she said, as if she were 
“stepping off a solid plank into space,” 
for in the Northwest she had a repu- 
tation for preaching, and could easily 
earn her way in this profession, but in 
Boston she was unknown. 

Her life at Boston University, the 
only woman in a class of forty men, 
proved even more difficult than she 
had feared. Opportunities for paid 
work were few, and once for a whole 
week she had’ nothing to eat but a box 
of crackers. However, difficulties had 
hever downed this young woman. She 
tarned the right to add Reverend to 
her name and became the minister of 
alittle Cape Cod church at East Den- 
tls. Seven years of preaching followed, 
stormy years at first, but more and 
more serene as they went on. 

While visiting the poor in her stu- 
dent days in Boston, Miss Shaw had 
often thought that she could have 
elped much more if she had known 
something of medicine. In her preach- 


time to study medicine and to receive 
her M, D. degree. 

The more Miss Shaw tried to help 
Mople out of difficulties, the more she 
‘ame to feel like a person who stands 
at the foot of a precipice and cares 
or those who fall over. How much 
Wser it would be, she reasoned, to 





Ing years at East Dennis, she found | 
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the cliff to prevent persons from fall- 
ing. She believed that if the laws 
were more carefully made there would 
be less misery. Some of the laws that 
needed remaking were those affecting 
women. If they could win the right 
to vote, she was sure that they would | 
try to remedy these evils. 

Anna Shaw finally made up her 
mind that she could carry her message | 
to more people from the lecture plat- | 
form than from the pulpit, so she re- | 
signed from her position as minister | 
to become a public lecturer. At first 
she lectured on temperance as well as 
on woman’s suffrage, but at length she 
gave herself wholly to the latter cause, 
working side by side with Susan B. 
Anthony, the great reformer. 

Anna Shaw was repaid in her life- 
time for all her labor. She had the 





joy of seeing one state after another 
ratify the nineteenth amendment and 
of knowing that she had had a large 
share in completing the work for wo- 
man’s suffrage that had been begun 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. 
Anthony, and other pioneers. The 
nineteenth amendment became a part 
of our Constitution, thus giving the 
vote to women throughout the United 
States, in the year following her 
death. 

AUTHOR’s Note: Anna Howard Shaw 
tells the story of ther life, filled with most | 
unusual and interesting experiences, in so | 
simple and entertaining a way in The 
Story of a Pioneer (Harper) that girls 
and boys cannot fail to enjoy a great deal 
- it, although it is written for older peo- 
ple. 


Our Irrigated Lands 
(Continued from page 39) 


the Great Basin, with its Great Salt 
Lake, its “sinks,” and the Sevier River. 
Here, on the Bear and the Jordan, the 
Mormons accomplished the seemingly 
impossible, making “the desert blossom 
as the rose.” The Truckee-Carson proj- 
ect, with the beautiful Lake Tahoe as 
its reservoir, is of especial interest. 

9. The Basin of the Columbia, the 
Snake, and neighboring rivers: The 
Minidoka project, one of several of 
the Snake River, is unique in that it 
has a series of three pipes which pump 
water to terraces thirty, sixty, and 
ninety feet high. The Twin Falls and 
the Boise-Payette projects have enabled 
the volcanic soil of this region to pro- 
duce abundantly. The Arrowrock Dam 
of the Boise project in Idaho is the 
highest in the world. 

10. Basins of the Pacific Coast 
Streams, other than the Columbia and! 
Colorado, especially the Sacramento! 
and the San Joaquin. 

11. Some of the other important ir-| 
rigation projects are: Strawberry Val- 
ley, in Utah; Umatilla, in Oregon; and 
Yakima, in Washington. 





Suggested topics for pupil reports— 

1. The Necessity of State Co-opera- 
tion in the Handling of Irrigation 
Projects. 

2. The Seven-State Compact (States 
of Colorado Basin). 

3. The Work of Secretary Hoover; 
of Secretary Work. 

4. The Value of Irrigation Projects 
from the Standpoint of Flood Protec- 
tion. 

5. Present-day Irrigation in Other 
Countries — Canada, France, India, 
Turkestan, South Africa, Italy, Spain, 
Japan, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Persia. 
Suggested activities— 

1. Make a collection of pictures of 
irrigation projects; of crops raised by 
irrigation. 

2. Make a comparison of farming by 


irrigation and dry farming. 


of the western part of our country. l FREE INFORMATION COUPON ¥ 


3. Make an irrigation-product map| 


Problem IV 


How are these irrigation projects de-| 
veloped and handled? What part has 
our Government in this work? 

’ Irrigation is an expensive undertak- 
ing. Some projects have been built by 





individuals and by partnership enter- | _ 





prises, some are co-operative, some 


uild a protection around the top of ;commercial, but the bigger ones have 


916 T.C. U. Bldg. 


For 25 years the T. C. U. has been providing financial protection for Teachers. 
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from Today ? 
Whats the Answer? 


Can you face the future without misgivings? 


Can you look forward, confidently, five years, ten years, twenty years 
—and feel certain that affairs, financially, will be well with you? 
Have you provided for that financial “hope chest” that everyone is 
sure to need, sometime? 

Or, are you just drifting—each month, each year, no better off than 


~~” Let the T.C.U. 


Create Your Estate 


Teachers everywhere are welcoming this business-like plan by which, at 
little expense—really an investment returned later—they may immediately 
create an estate that would normally require years to accumulate, and main- 
tain it free from the vicissitudes of fortune, speculation or loss. Modern 
forms of life insurance are not death insurance alone. 


T. C. U. Life or Endowment Policies afford every Teacher an opportunity, 
at very low expense, to create an immediate estate, to care for one’s depend- 
ents or to provide the necessities of old age. 


Full information, without obligation, sent on request. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


(Life Department) 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters, ] 
916 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. ] 


Gentlemen:—Please send me full information as to your life and endow- 
ment policies. This places me under no obligation. 
DRAG ooo oscsskcescivsecssscscces ; 


PRGQVOEG. ......-:0cc-0i0ss0sccccesecececones 


“The goal of mankind since the world began—to he independent.” 
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WANTED 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 


Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally known 
organization, splendid training, a good financial return, the 
opportunity to travel with congenial teacher associates and 
the chance to render a real educational service. Applicants 
must be between 25 and 40 years of age with teaching ex- 
perience or normal school or college training. Salary and 
railroad fare paid to start. Apply immediately. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 1011 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 























HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHESTNUT AND 39th STREET 


Fireproof 
Unrestricted Parking 
Garage 


600 Rooms 
500 Baths 


Rooms with running water 
from $2.50 per day 
Rooms with private Bath 
and Shower 
from $3.50 per day 
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Near West Philadelphia Sta. 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
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FLANDERS 
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133-137 West 47th St.—134-136 West 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


A modern high-class fireproof 15-story 
hotel very close to Times Square and 
within a few minutes to all leading 
Theatres and Shops. 


Rooms with running water, - $2 
Rooms with bath . - $2.50 up 


Special rates for short or long periods, 
George Sanborn, Prop. 








been built by our Government under 
the Reclamation and Indian Service, 
and the Carey Act. There is an enor- 
mous expense connected with building 
and maintaining reservoirs, canals, and 
ditches, and the preservation of the 
water supply. The distribution of wa- 
ter among states and among ditch com- 
panies and the use to be made of cer- 
tain streams can only be satisfactorily 
handled by the National Government; 
such questions become international in 
the case of river valleys that lie partly 
in our country and partly in Canada or 
Mexico. 

Under other than Government enter- 
prises, a share of water is regulated by 
the individual or corporation owners. 
Water rights are then purchased by a 
canal company, and when the farmer 
buys his land he must also buy his wa- 
ter rights. He thus becomes in reality 
a stock owner, with a right to buy 
more than his minimum allotment of 
shares if he desires, and with a fixed 
assessment per share for upkeep. 

As a result of the Reclamation Act, 
a fund of $90,000,000 from the sale of 
public lands in these western states be- 
tween 1902 and 1916 became available 
for reclamation by irrigation. Govern- 
ment engineers decide where and how 
projects may be constructed; the land 
is sold to settlers at the actual cost per 
acre of putting the project through, 
and this money goes into the Reclama- 
tion Fund for the building of other 
projects. The cost of the Salt River 
project was $35 an acre; the average 
cost is $40 to $50 an acre. The land is 
usually sold in tracts of from forty to 
eighty acres, the settler paying cash, 
or in ten equal yearly installments. 
The Reclamation Service maintains a 
demonstration farm on each project, 
and provides an experienced demon- 
stration farmer to aid the settlers in 
every possible way. Our Government 
has completed twenty-nine of these 
projects. 

Suggested topics for pupil reports— 

1. The Reclamation Act of 1902. 
Why the Reclamation Act Was Changed 
to Include Texas. 

2. The Carey Act. 

3. A Report of the Dispute with 
Mexico over the Use of the Rio Grande 

4, Contrasting Reclamation by Irri- 
gation and by Drainage. 


Suggested activity— 

From data obtained from the Recla- 
mation Service, make drawings to il- 
lustrate some of the problems met and 
solved by the engineers in the working 
out of our big projects. 


Problem V 


What are some of the results of this 
work of reclamation: as to land and 
crop values; as to settlement? What is 
the probable future of irrigation? 

Much of the land reclaimed by irri- 
gation is especially good farming land. 
Its plant food has not been washed out 
by rains nor used up by crops, and the 
water brings to it much mineral plant 
food solution. Furthermore, water 
may be secured at the right time and 
in the desired amount, instead of hav- 
ing to depend upon rains. The farm- 
ing is intensive, in some of the projects 
one acre being considered enough for 
the support of one person. Present fig- 
ures show that the increase in yield of 
irrigated land over non-irrigated land 
is from 30 per cent to 150 per cent. 
The increase in the selling price of 
land is phenomenal. Land that was 
worthless may bring from $100 to $150 
an acre when irrigated. Particularly 
favorable locations, such as choice fruit 
lands, may sell for $1,000 an acre. 

The fact that farms are small brings 
people nearer to one another and af- 
fords an opportunity for more favor- 
able community life, although the ques- 
tion of labor and of obtaining farm im- 
plements offers complications. With all 
the advantages, and they are many and 
varied, numerous settlers upon _irri- 
gated lands have failed, due largely to 
their ignorance of conditions and lack 
of capital. So marked has this feature 
been that much land now ready for ir- 
rigation is not being used to best ad- 
vantage, and thus there is the problem 





of getting the right type of people set- 
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Your Eves are 
Your Fortune 


A teacher’s EYES are her for- 
tune. Nothing impairs her ef- 
ficiency quite so seriously as 
tired, aching, irritated EYES. 


Keep your EYES clean, clear 


and healthy with Murine. It 
quickly soothes away the ir- 
ritation caused by chalk dust; 
relieves the strain of correct- 
ing papers and research work 
at night. Contains no harmful 
ingredients. 

Write THE MURINE COMPANY 

Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


Rem 


EYES 











or borrow this amazing book, 
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and you must read it. You get itFree 
in the Pathfinder. This, the world’s great. 
est mystery, has been seen on the stage 
orscreen by millions. As a story it will 

thrill you even more, It's a $2 book, but the editord’ 
the Pathfinder is determined to give his readers the best fiction, 
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The Cleanliness Crusade 


is an imaginative and elastic device developed 4 
I 


Procter & Gamble as a guide for teachers in 4 
veloping the subject of Health and Hygiene, 
includes material for both the teacher and th 
class. There are decorative materials for th 
schoolroom walls, little cakes of Ivory Soap ani 
special awards for the children to take home with 
them. It is practical and complete because it if 
the direct product of thousands of teachers’ urge 
need of such an idea and the material necessary 
for its achievement. oe 

We shall be glad to send the Cleanliness Crusade 
if you are interested in these subjects, for twenty; 
fivecentsin stamps. The material necessary f 
the conduct of the Crusade, afterwards, will 
sent free upon request. It is not appropriate f 
children beyond nine or ten years. For the high 
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grades of the school, Doctor Bonsor of Columbi 
has prepared an educational chart that we sha 
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tled on this land in order that develop- 
ment may continue. In many instances 
soldiers of the Civil, Spanish-American, 
and World Wars have sought to obtain 
farms in the irrigated sections, and 
when possible the Government has made 
special efforts to aid them. 

As population increases the food sup- 
ply becomes less adequate, land capable 
of cultivation scarcer, the demand for 
land opportunities more insistent, until 
the time will come when every acre of 
land that can be irrigated must be 
made productive. It is wisdom to know 


where the sections are that we can 
hope to develop. 


| Our Federal Government— 
The President 


(Continued from page 52) 


Senate, he appoints all ‘ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court,” as well 
as “all other officers of the United 
States” whose positions are establish- 
ed by law, when such appointments are 
not otherwise provided for. Congress 
may provide for the appointment of 
inferior officers by the President, the 
courts, or by the head of any depart- 
ment. The President has authority to 
grant commissions to fill any vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of 
toi the Senate. Commissions so granted 
J expire at the end of the next session 
of the Senate. They are called “re- 
cess appointments,” and cannot be 
made unless a vacancy actually exists. 
| An office newly created which had not 
ory,cm-f Deen filled is not a vacancy within this 
orstaml provision of the Constitution. 

“| It is the duty of the President to in- 
4 form Congress from time to time as 
ito the state of the Union, and to 
recommend to it the passage of such 
laws as he may think necessary and 
expedient. This he does in a written 
message. Washington and Adams de- 
livered their messages in person be- 
fore the two Houses of Congress. Jef- 
ferson, however, adopted the method of 
sending a written message to Con- 
ess. Wilson appeared in person be- 
ore the Congress to deliver his mes- 
sages, 

On extraordinary occasions he may 
convene Congress, or either branch of 
it, and if Congress cannot agree with 
respect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn it for such time as he 
may think proper. 

It is the duty of the President to re- 
ceive ambassadors and other public 
ministers. Representatives of foreign 
countries in Washington do not take 
up their duties until they have been 
received by the President and have 
presented their credentials to him. 
The President “shall take care tha 
athe laws be faithfully executed. . . .” 
“"iIn view of the multitudinous laws up- 
on our statute books, this alone is a 
task before which any one might well 
be pardoned for hesitating. This duty 
of the President, however, is not con- 
fned solely to seeing that the acts of 
4 Congress, or statutes of the United 
States, are executed according to their 
i@ express terms, but includes also the 
iq tights, duties, and obligations growing 
@ Ut of the Constitution itself, our in- 
ternational relations, and the protec- 
tion implied from the nature of our in- 
tttumentalities of government as 
tablished by the Constitution. 

He shall commission all the officers 
of the United States. Appointments 
‘te made when the commission is 
Mgned by the President, and the com- 
lission is complete when the seal of 

® United States is affixed thereto by 
Me Secretary of State. 

[|The President may be removed 
40m office only by impeachment “for, 

i conviction of, treason, bribery, or 
ther high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

Article I, section 2, clause 5, of the 
Constitution, provides that “The House 

Representatives shall... . have the 


















































PCH i we power of impeachment,” and Ar- 
name tle I, section 3, clause 6, provides that 
aved ca e Senate shall have the sole power 
on § all impeachments. . . . When the 
wes! B President of the United States is tried, 


the chief justice shall preside.” Only 
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one President has been impeached, 
Andrew Johnson, and the Senate did 
not convict him. 

All bills, orders, resolutions or votes 
to which the agreement of both 
Houses of Congress is necessary, save 
upon a question of adjournment, must 
be submitted to the President. If he 
approves any such measure, he affixes 
| his signature thereto and it becomes a 
| law, effective on the date it was sign- 
'ed by him. If he disapproves any such 





| measure, he returns it to the House in | 


which it originated, with a statement 
of his objections. These objections 
are entered upon the journal of the 
House to which the measure has been 
returned. The measure is then recon- 
sidered, and if two-thirds of that 
House agree to pass it, it is then sent, 
with the President’s objections, to the 
other House, where it is reconsidered. 
If two-thirds of that House approve it, 
the measure becomes a law. If the 
President shall fail to return a bill to 
Congress within ten days (Sundays 
excepted) after it has been submitted 
to him, it becomes a law as though he 
had signed it, unless Congress by ad- 
journment prevents its return, in 
which case it does not become a law. 
Many other powers are vested in the 
President by statute with respect to 
the execution of the laws, especially 
with reference to the functions of the 
executive department and of the many 
independent establishments, such as the 
Veterans Bureau, and so forth. The 
President acts through the heads of the 
executive departments and the inde- 





pendent establishments, and the acts 
of these subordinates are deemed the 
acts of the President. It is not neces- 
sary that the acts of these subordin- 
ates be done in response to the spe- 
cific direction of the President, as such 
direction is presumed. 

Under the provisions of an act of 
Congress which became a law on 
March 4, 1913, the President may not 
extend or accept an invitation to take 
part in any international congress or 
conference without specific authority 
of law. 

The President may employ for the 
discharge of official duties of his 
household the following: Secretary, 
Executive Clerk, Chief Clerk, Ap- 
pointment Clerk, Record Clerk, two Ex- 
pert Stenographers, Accountant, two 
Correspondents, Disbursing Clerk, nine- 
teen Clerks, four Messengers, three 
Laborers, Steward, Housekeeper, or 
other employee of the White House as 
he may designate, to have charge and 
custody of, and to be responsible for, 
the public property, furniture and 
plate therein. 

In the event of the removal, death, 
resignation, or inability of both the 
President and the Vice-President, the 
succession to the office of chief execu- 
tive is as follows: Secretary of State, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary 
of War, the Attorney-General, the 
Postmaster-General, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

The President receives a salary of 
$75,000 a year, and has the use of the 
White House with its furnishings. 
Each year he is allowed additional 
sums for the upkeep of the White 
House and grounds and for traveling 
expenses. 

The Vice-President is elected at the 
same time and for the same term of 
office as the President. His only duty 
is to preside over the Senate. In this 
way he is kept in direct touch with 
public affairs. In case of a tie in the 
Senate he casts the deciding vote. The 
Vice-President’s chief importance is 
as successor to the Presidency in case 
that office becomes vacant. His salary 
is $12,000 a year. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


George Washington—April 30, 1789, to 
March 4, 1797. 

John Adams—March 4, 1797, to March 
4, 1801. 

Thomas Jefferson—March 4, 1801, to 
March 4, 1809. 

James Madison—March 4, 1809, to 
March 4, 1817. 

James Monroe—March 4, 1817, to March 





4, 1825. (Continued on next page) 



























































EACHERS are delighted 

with this Corona—hun- 
dreds of them have already 
purchased it. All who have seen 
it are unanimous in saying it 
is the most advanced type of 
portable writing machine. In 
a word—it is a complete office 
typewriter in portable form! 


Teachers wanted 
a standard machine 


They wanted the four -row 
standard keyboard—so we gave 
ittothem. They wanted a real 
variable line spacer (so useful 
in typing schedules, etc.). This 
machine has one—and it’s the 
only portable with this feature. 


In fact, no other portable has 
so many big machine conveni- 
ences. Glance over this par- 


tial list of features: 
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FREE—a reproduction of 
this original oil painting, 
in colors, size, 14144 x 20 
inches, will be sent to any 
teacher on request. (There 
is no printing or advertising 
on the picture.) Supply is 
so order promptly. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Please send me full information 
about Corona. 
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You can own 
this latest model 
CORONA 


The wide (10-inch) carriage, 
with its big line space lever 
right up where you can flip the 
carriage back with one easy 
motion. 


The back spacer and margin 
release on the keyboard. 


The two-color, self-reversing 
ribbon, twelve yards long in- 
stead of six. 


The stenciling device—a touch 
and the ribbon is inoperative 
and you are ready to cut the 
finest mimeograph stencil that 
can be made. 


The indicator which shows ex- 
actly where the type will strike. 


The perfect unobstructed visi- 
bility. 
Some portables have some of 


these features—no other has 
them all! 


You can own one 
There’s a Corona dealer near 
you who will be glad to arrange 
easy terms to suit you. (And 
if you have an old typewriter 
he will make you an allowance 
onit.) Look for Corona in your 
phone book, or mail the coupon 
for full information. 


_——— ee ee ee eee ——— aw ae ee oe oy 


7 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


——— a a ew oe ot 
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Free to Teachers 
this “ 
helpful 


character 


building a 
Bible Reading Course! 


“Complete, continuous and constructive,” writes Cora Wilson Stewart, 
Director of the National Illiteracy Crusade. “It has delighted me more 
than anything that has happened in education in years. Teachers will wel- 
come this excellent course and will wonder how they have ever done with- 
out it. 


American Citizenship Readings is a wonderful aid to the teacher in cities 
or states where Bible reading is permitted. It contains Bible references 
for every day in the school year. Gives suggestons and plans for special 
days. Write today for your copy FREE. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, Inc., 
1020 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


The Book of fife 






















So Hasy 
to Carry! 


You just pick up a DeVry Pro- 
jector as you would a small 
suitcase. Although it is light 
and compact it gives you pro- 
fessional results on the screen; 
throwing a large brilliant pic- 
ture the equal of the most ex- 
pensive professional equipment 
used in theatres. There are 
more DeVry Projectors used in 
schools than all other makes 
combined. 


Write for Free Booklet 


Every school should have the 
DeVry literature telling how 
motion pictures are used in ed- 
ucation throughout the world. 
Write today. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Center Street—Dept.-11-T 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeVry 


Motion Picture 
PROJECTORS 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


John Quincy Adams—March 4, 1825, to 
March 4, 1829. 

Andrew Jackson— March 4, 1829, to 
March 4, 1837. 

Martin Van Buren—March 4, 1837, to 
March 4, 1841. 

William Henry Harrison — March 4, 
1841, to April 4, 1841. 

John Tyler—April 4, 1841, to March 
4, 1845. 

James K. Polk— March 4, 1845, to 
March 4, 1849. 

Zachary Taylor — March 4, 1849, to 
July 9, 1850. 

Millard Fillmore — July 9, 1850, to 
March 4, 1853. 

Franklin Pierce — March 4, 1853, to 
March 4, 1857. 

James Buchanan—March 4, 1857, to 
March 4, 1861. 

Abraham Lincoln—March 4, 1861, to 
April 15, 1865. 

Andrew Johnson—April 15, 1865, to 
March 4, 1869. 

U. S. Grant—March 4, 1869, to March 
4, 1877. 

Rutherford B. Hayes—March 4, 1877, 
to March 4, 1881. 

James A. Garfield—March 4, 1881, to 
September 19, 1881. 


Chester A. Arthur—September 19, 1881, | } 


to March 4, 1885. 

Grover Cleveland—March 4, 1885, to 
March 4, 1889. 

Benjamin Harrison—March 4, 1889, to 
March 4, 1893. 

Grover Cleveland—March 4, 1893, to 
March 4, 1897. 

William McKinley—March 4, 1897, to 
September 14, 1901. 

Theodore Roosevelt — September 14, 
1901, to March 4, 1909. 

William Howard Taft—March 4, 1909, 
to March 4, 1913. 

Woodrow Wilson — March 4, 1913, to 
March 4, 1921. 

Warren G. Harding—March 4, 1921, to 
August 2, 1923. 

Calvin Coolidge—August 2, 1923. 


Education and Religion 


(Continued from page 30) 


cause it is growth started in school 
which continues through life. This is 
just as true in the fields of music, art, 
play, care of body, citizenship, and 
other branches of education. 

Education always takes place in a 
social atmosphere. Learning may take 
place best in solitude, but education is 
more than learning—it is living. We 
now believe that education takes place 
best where boys and girls work in 
groups; where there is the ordinary 
give and take of social life. When 
boys and girls leave school, then they 
will be good citizens because they have 
lived together the right kind of social 
life. This, then, is the present phil- 
oscphy of education. To me, it has its 
direct parellel in the present idea of 
religion. 

I think the same terminology can be 
used concerning religion that Dewey 
used concerning education. We can 
say that religion is life and growth, 
and that it takes place in a social at- 
mosphere. Let us examine these one 
by one. Religion is life. Religion is 
man’s relationship to God, and man’s 
relationship to God is seen only in his 
active, everyday life. The way a man 
acts in his business, in his social life, 
in his relationship to his neighbors, 
and in all of his dealings, gives us the 
best idea of his religion. A man’s edu- 


cation shows through his everyday life ], 


in this workaday world. So does his 
religion. If he lives in harmony with 
his fellow men as a good citizen, he has 
felt the effect of both of these great 
social forces. 

We can say that religion also is 
growth. We said, in education, that 
if a child forms good reading habits 
while attending school and then con- 
tinues to grow in this direction after 
he leaves school, he is getting the thing 
we call education. The child who gets 
the right idea concerning his relation- 
ship to life and life’s problems, and 
who continues to grow in this right re- 
lationship, is accomplishing much in 
the field of religion. If a child gets 
the ideals of honesty, fair dealing, 
clean living, and high thinking while 
young, and then keeps on growing in 
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SEND NO 
MONEY 
ONE FULL 4 
YEAR TO - 3% 
Pay ae 


7p a ne y 


DIAMONDS 


Pick Yours Now! 
We Deliver and Jrust You 


Againcountry’s foremostdiamond @#am 
merchantslead in startling offers. 
Look over these bargains, at almost un- 
believable low prices, Read de- 
> scriptions. Youropportunity pj 
ka to secure the gem you ff 
‘or, Easyterms-- (4, 
lowerthan cash prices. 


our Guarantee {fF 
oy Wehavefaith fullysecved the 


ublic for nearly 1 
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y our gelections. Our 
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3 you. Order from 

on 20 days’ tree trial. 


4 TS Ser, 
ta DOLLAR 


M.LYONECO:n: 


Dept mim 2 Maiden Lane 
New York NY 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A Visual Aid For Every 
Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 

















VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 





S7 SPECIAL EASY TERMS 








TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
forschools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, etc. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 











51 Laurel Street ' Fitchburg, Mass. 






5 PIECE JEWELRY SET 
oe All given for selling only 24- 
MEE 10c packages Keystone Gold 
Wiberm Eye Needles, Send no money 
— just name and address. 
We trust you. 
CO., Dept. 11G10 Greenville, Pa. 
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this direction, he is getting much out| 
of religion. 

Religion, like education, develops 
pest in a social atmosphere. We have 


Starting with Children’s | 
Personal Interests 
(Continued from page 33) 


Some Day This 
Little Girl 








said that the man who shuts himself 
away from his fellow men to learn 
facts does not get an education. Let 
me say that the man who shuts himself 
completely away from the world to 
learn facts about the Bible does not 
have the type of religion that will help 
the world. Religion is lived and dem- 
onstrated in the give and take of 
human society much better than in the 
loneliness of a mountain cabin. 

The school teacher of to-day may de- 
cide to have nothing to do with reli- 
gion. But such a decision is useless. 
Every activity of his or her life inside 
and outside of school will be inter- 
preted as having some significance. 
In the vastness of a great city school 
this may not be true. But for the 
average teacher in the country, the 
town, village, or small city, it is very 
true. It seems to me that the teacher 
should face the facts and live and work 
in a manner that children could well 
afford to emulate. School children 
always gets ways of looking at life 
from their teachers. The future of 
America is more dependent upon the 


schools will become pauper 


7. Originality in posters and in 
planning reports to be given to group. 

8. Developing a keen desire to use 
the library as a source of information. 
II. Habits. 

1. Use of better English. 

2. Neatness. 

38. Accuracy in reading, and in re- 
lating to others in a concise manner the 
information found. 

4. Organization of material, both 
plastic and verbal. 

5. Co-operation through working 
together. 

6. Care of materials. 

III. Skills. 

1. Use of map. 

2. Directions in maps. 

3. Location of places on maps. 

4.In use of plastic materials— 
clay, raffia, cardboard, etc. 

5. Arranging display. 

6. Using tools, as scissors, paste, 
crayon, etc. 

7. In finding desired information. 


KNOWLEDGE ACQUIRED 


also effect water has upon land. 


to health and development ? 
Tooth Brush because it is small 


ward use. 
use at home. 


with you and order a gross at $7.50. 


whose smile is so charming 


Will Thank You 


What are you doing to protect her teeth and gums? 
Are you really aware of the importance of teeth and gums 
Children like the Takamine 
enough to be moved 
about easily in the mouth and flat enough to reach the 
hard-to-get-at places. Its feather-weight bamboo handle 
makes it easily managed and lessens liability of bruis- 
ing the gums or the roof of the mouth through awk- 
At six cents each every child can af- 
ford a Takamine for school and one or more for 

Use the coupon below to order 

your supply now or get other teachers to join 


























teachers than upon any other group.| 1. How to use maps. 

It seems apparent, then, that a great| 2. Books available for use. 

responsibility rests upon us who lead| 3. Names of zones, boundaries of 

the youth, for education and religion zones. 

are now so closely bound together. 4. Climate of zones; causes of various 
Horace Mann, who established the climates. 

first normal school in America in 1839,|} 5. Location of country as to zones. 

had this great vision of the responsi-| 6. Names of oceans and their loca-| “4 @¢tual size 

bility of the teachers when he wrote: tions. $'7.50 per Zross anywhere in U.S. 
Bing the art of printing nor 7. — wong 3 - —, voleano, " aa a a | 
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of teachers; for if the character 9. Causes of day and night. 
and qualifications of teachers be | 10. Causes of seasons. on—paee [] soared 
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’ will produce pauper souls, and the world. ; = amount 

y the free press will become a false |13. Materials used in buildings, and enclosed $ .... 
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ING the universal diffusion and tri- of lighting. 

ES umph of all-glorious Christianity | 15. Use of lighthouses. 
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Newspaper Reading WiLson’s THRUSH, THE VEbRY ---Christmas Gift occupational craft 
By G. Schoolcraft In the deep shade of the dark woods, EPAGE’S New Gesso-Craft Book and free ideas for gifts that children can make for their 
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5, etc. age teacher to get the pupils interested as the veery. As the veery, born of the dren find it fascinating fun, They. start making for making the ‘gifts illustrated above, and many 
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: , ‘ . ° ° ensiv P| uy. J rf) ie edi- 
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itself must await the time when 
knowledge shall be diffused among 
men through the instrumentality 
of good schools.” 


The teacher’s work is broader than 
the schoolroom, and longer than the 
school day, and deeper than the ordi- 
nary curriculum, for education is more 
than knowledge. It is more than prep- 
aration. It is more than mind train- 
Ing. Education is life, and the teacher 
who goes into his work believing this 
philosophy of education will do a great 





‘ny time he is asked for one. 





A Sweet-voiced Bird Family 
(Continued from page 44) 


ful tribute to the song of the hermit 
thrush in his poem, “The Hermit 
Thrush,” the first stanza of which is 
given below. 
“Frail singer of the northern wood! 
Your first wild melody 
Floats down with the scent of the 
spruce from the hill, 
When the winds of the dawn send 
their magical thrill 


(Continued on page 95) 


LePage’s Gesso 
Telephone Screen 





LePage’s Gesso 
Wall Sconce 

















Recipe for making LePage’s 
GESSO 


To make one cup of LePage’s 
Gesso, mix together 1 gill can 
of LePage’s Glue, 1% cups of 
whiting, 3 teaspoons of lin- 
seed oil and 3 teaspoons of 
varnish, Place whiting in mix- 
ing bowl, and then pour in 
slowly, in the following order 

the LePage’s Glue, the linsee 

oil and the varnish, Mix un- 
til smooth. All ingredients 
are obtainable at any hard- 
ware store. 
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INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers of All Grades—Three Volumes—‘*rrans. ‘PLANS’ 


——{New, Complete, Modern] —, 


Each volume presents a great 
variety of seasonable teaching 
plans and material classified 
under the following headings: 
Biography 
Games 
Geography 
History 
Hygiene 
Literature and Language 
Nature Study 
Picture Study 
Plays and Exercises 
Poems 
Projects 
Seat Work 
| Songs 
| Three volumes, each 63/4 x9% in., 
| totaling 672 pages 
Hundreds of Illustrations 
| Full Cloth Binding in Royal Blue 
i Title Stamped in Blue and Buff 
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HE widespread and enthusiastic response ac- 
corded our recent announcement of the publi- 
cation of this new set of Plan Books clearly in- 
dicates that there has been a real need on the part 
of teachers for an up-to-date work of this character. 

During the years that we published the Teachers’ 
Every Day Plan Books over one hundred thousand 
sets were purchased by teachers. The worth of this 
former work and the appreciation in which it has 
been held is shown by the fact that its sales have in- 
creased rather than diminished during recent years. 

But in spite of the continued popularity of the 
Every Day Plan Books, we felt that teachers were en- 
titled to something newer, and, if possible, better in 
that line—something with fresher ideas, later meth- 
ods, newer material and more of it, and emphasizing 
the very latest and best in schoolroom plans and work. 

The Instructor Plan Books are the result. 

While this new work is modeled on the same 
general plan which was found so acceptable in the 
Every Day Plan Books, the contents are entirely new 
and there are two hundred more pages than in the 
former set. 

As will be seen, the seasonal plan of arrange- 
ment, with separate volumes for Autumn, Winter 
and Spring, has been continued. This has proved to 
be the most practical arrangement. 

The list of contributors includes many teachers 
and specialists of high standing in the various 
branches of study represented. 

The selection, arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the editorial 
staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in collab- 
oration with prominent educators. 

The aim has been to provide not only suggestive 
plans, but also material with which to carry out 
these plans, so that with these books the teacher 
would be amply supplied for the subject in hand. 

The subjects covered are practically the same in 
all three volumes thus carrying these subjects 
through the entire school year. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 












Price, set of three 
volumes complete, postpaid $3.60 


Instructor Plan Books - - $3.60 = $ 4.90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 { Only — 


Order Now and Pay January 15th 
If More Convenient 
USE THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 











The broad scope of the books will be apparent 
from the list of department headings given above 
and the following details regarding a few of the 
departments will give an idea of the wealth of 
material afforded. 

Under the heading of Language and Literature 
there are 57 pages of text giving selections and 
methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 
pages and 46 pictures are 
shown with stories of the 
pictures and artists, and [ 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of 
Biography with 33 char- 
acters used in school study. 
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squares at right 


Fifty-four pages are whether: you | 
given to Projects, with a only or the 


variety of subjects, and 89 
games are included in the 
30 pages devoted to that 


jects named are as fully 
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A great variety of seasonable entertainment 
material will be found under the headings of Plays 
and Exercises, Poems and Songs—116 pages in all. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 


Reasonably Priced 


Not the least important feature of these books is the 
price which is very low considering the quantity and 
quality of the material supplied and the excellence of 
the books from a mechanical standpoint. The paper 
and binding materials used are of an exceptionally good 
grade and the workmanship is of the highest order. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your order for these 
books unless you prefer, for we gladly extend credit 
until January 15th. Simply fill out the coupon below 
and mail to our nearest office. The books will be sent to 
you promptly regardless of whether or not remittance 
accompanies your order. Don’t delay—order to-day. 


Date 


Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Since Viking Days 


® cod-liver oil, now known to ® 
be exceptionally rich in the f 
vitamines, has been a means 

f° health and strength to 
tens of thousands. 


Scott's Emulsion 


© is cod-liver oil direct from § 
4.4} the “Land of the Vik- [ 
\y® ings,” made into a 
form not unlike rich [I 
cream. Ithelps make 
[ AS~ and keep boys, girls 
and grown people sturdy. 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 22-22 
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Your choice of the World’s best 
rs— Underwood, Rem- 
. Oliver—full size, 
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photographs of each beautiful machine in full colors. Tel 
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International Typewriter Exchange 
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Collins Anti-Back Ache 
(Self) Skirt Marker 
Dress Making made easy. Mark your 
own skirt hem in less than minute—ac- 
curately—too! Any height. Price$2.00. 
A welcome gift. Sent C. O. D. or 
write for circular, giving name of dealer. 
Agents wanted every town. Other 


household specialties. 
W. H. COLLINS 
Dept. N, 18 Jay Street, New York 








Exact Copy of Ring Worth 1500. 


Every detail of the platinum design is re- 
produced in sterling silver, 17 Radex Gems 
giveall the life and fire of original diamonds, 
Looks just like the rings New York Society 


women wear to dinners, balls, operas. Yours for 


Send no . Pay postman on delivery. 
RADEX SPECIALTY COMPANY, $3.65 
Dept. J-11, Providence, R. I. 
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You Are Wanted 


Girls, Women, 15 up 
Learn Gown Designing 


Why not have many fascinating 
Gowns? You can learn Gown Design- 
ing and Creating in spare moments 
without leaving your home. 


Gown Designers-Creators get 


$35 to $75 a Week 


Over 22,000 girls—women, including /# 
many teachers, having had this 
training, now design and make 7 
their own gowns and hats. 7 
Many start exclusive Gown 

Parlors in their own db 
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the bluebird. It is by far the most 
popular bird in our country. It is the 
bird whose picture decorates our cards 
and calendars, whose name is given to 
clubs and magazines, and even to pretty 
cottages and bungalows. Then there is 
the bluebird of story and of song—the 
bluebird that brings happiness to home 
and hearth. 

Just why is the bluebird so popular? 
It cannot be due to its color alone, for! 
other birds are quite as bright and 
beautiful. It must be its song that 
causes us to admire it so much. Its 
| low, sweet warble in early spring lifts 
one into an atmosphere of the pure 
and ethereal. The bluebird’s song is so 
sweet and mellow and of such a char- 
acter that no one has been able to 
—_ its richness in making records 
of it. 

_Eben E. Rexford knows the blue- 
bird’s song better than most of us. He 
describes it thus: 


“Winged lute that we call a bluebird, 
you blend in a silver strain 

The sound of the laughing water, 
the patter of spring’s sweet 


rain, 

The voice of the winds, the sunshine, 
the fragrance of blossoming 
things; 

Oh, you are an April poem, that God 
has dowered with wings.” 


__ The bluebird is popular, too, because 
it is such a home-loving bird; it really 
is a part of one’s family. The blue- 
bird house is quite as essential to a 





‘to the farmyard. If a box or a house 
is not provided for the bluebirds, they 
| go elsewhere to nest. Sometimes, they 
appropriate utensils that are suspended 
‘from a garden fence. One pair that I 
knew moved into a watering can that 
hung in an apple tree. 

The bluebird is not much of a fight- 
er. I sometimes wish that it were a 
little more belligerent, and not quite so 
ready to show the white feather in the 
face of its enemy, the English sparrow. 

One day I put up a martin house. A 
pair of purple martins were eager to 
possess it. Then the wrens and blue- 
birds began disputing about their 
rights of possession. After two days 





bluebirds surrendered. The wrens then 
directed their forces against the Eng- 
lish sparrows, who were now determined 
‘to own the house. They fought for 
several days, but the whole affair end- 
ed in the sparrows occupying every one 
of the twelve apartments. I never saw 
such persistency. No sooner had a 
wren entered an apartment with a 
straw or stick than a sparrow would 
fly in and chase it out, or else sit on 
the perch and prevent the wren from| 
entering. 

In order to attract the bluebirds, one 
should have many vines and shrubs 
bearing berries, such as the pokeberry, 
Virginia creeper, bittersweet, and juni- 
per, for bluebirds are especially fond 
of berries. They are also great insect- 
eating birds. About seventy-five per 
cent of their food is insect, among 
which are beetles, grasshoppers, and 
caterpillars. 

Here is a report of what happened in| 
a bluebird’s nest. | 
June 25—Found a nest in a hole in! 











June 26—Three young birds, three 
eggs. (The remaining three eggs did 
not hatch.) 

July 1—Three young birds covered 
with downy feathers. 

July 4—Feathered out more. 

July 11—One bird left the nest. 

July 12—The other two birds left. 
(They had been in the nest sixteen 
days.) 


How seldom does a teacher figure in 
a sensational headline in a newspaper! 
It is truly remarkable, I think, that 
so vast an army of people—approxi- 
mately eight hundred thousand—so 
uniformly meets its obligations, so ef- 
fectively does its job, so decently be- 
haves itself, as to be almost utterly 
inconspicuous in a_ sensation-loving 
country. It implies a wealth of char- 
acter, of tact, of patience, of quiet com- 
petence, to achieve such a record as 
that.—Herbert Hoover. 
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Christmas Gifts 


Thousands of Suggestions at Popular Prices 


UR New 1927 catalogue—the best 


we have ever issued—is now ready! 










From its beautifully illustrated pages, 
filled with the finest selections of Diamonds, 
Watches, Rings, Jewelry, Silverware, Toilet 
Ware, Leather Goods and Gift Novelties 
ever assembled, you can choose distinctive 
gifts of quality—at Big Savings. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Herewith are shown a few articles from 
our catalogue which are typical examples of 
our values—our fine qualities, our low 
prices. 

You may order direct from this adver- 
tisement without hesitation. Every article 
shown here or in our Gift Book is exactly 
as illustrated and described, and is fully guar- 
anteed to satisfy—or money refunded. 


We ship all orders immediately, postage 
prepaid. A\n extra saving for you. 


Mail Coupon NOW. 


Beautiful I/0 lage 
| Gift Book Send jor uf loday 
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622 —Ladies’ 17 jewel guaranteed 14K white 


rolled gold plate watch. Hand engraved case, blue 
sapphire winding crown, Adjusted to three Py 
Silk grosgrain ribbon, engraved clasp. 18 50 
Accurate timekeeper. Only . . . . 


623—Same as above with 14K solid white $23 50 


gold hand engraved case. Only 





‘ —ere 
606—6 silver-plated iced-tea 
spoons. An exceptional value, 614—H . a 
ipt initi " —Hand painted 
gt er ee $7 —. candle holders,frosted 601—2 piece steak set, sterling silver handles, 
let rs Hei ¥ ar arch 1.00 glass, Candles’ to steel guards. 6 inch stainless steel $3 
oe ens — match. Diameter 3% blade. Attractively boxed, $5.00 value “* 


in.’at base, Attractive 
gift box. Blue, rose, 
sunlight, yellow. State 
color, Big 

value, per pair 
602—Tomato server. 
8'4 ins. long. Sterling 
silver handle, silver 
plated bowl. Boxed. 
Script initial engraved 
free, Old English let- 




















a” ter be extra $ 

621 — Genuine cach «4 1.00 
diamond = and 619 — Genuine 
onyx 14K solid seal billfold. 
white gold ring. 14K gold corn- km 
Beautiful bow ers and shield § 
knot effect, oY. for engraving. 
Daintily fs VA Window pass, 


pierced and en- separate pockets for cards. 


— oon Calf lined. Folds er A 
Nine es eae et regular $8.50 value. Only 
pp 8.50 Ld . (Mono Engraved 50c extra) 4.8 








BAIRD-NORTH DIAMONDS ARE GUARANTEED 


Blue-white, superior quality, full-cut gems, Guarantee certificate with each 
solitaire Diamond Purchase entitles you to full refund if not entirely satisfied, 


627—7 genuine 
blue - white _ bril- 
liant diamonds 
matched and set 
¥) to look like single 
stone, Exquisitely 625-1 
. ae pierced solid 18K -Fiery, 
ee a white gold. Fully brilliant, fine 
graved 1% guaranteed. Rep- quality, blue-white diamond 

resents a 2 carat mounted in hand engraved 


aii solid “— gold. 
Exceptional wel ; : 
value. _, 00-00 Only «249.00 iia''A barvain, 200.00 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 803 Broad St., Providence, R. I 


Kindly send me my FREE copy of your beautifully illustrated Gift Book for 
1927. This places me under no obligation whatever. 
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A Fur Coat is nota 
luxury for the woman 
| whose profession takes 
f her out in all kinds 
of blustery, winter 
weather. It is asens- 
ible means of safe- 
guarding her health, 
ensuring her comfort 
and at the same time achiev- 
ing a smart appearance. 
Write for Catalog and Terms. 


ALBERT LEA HIDE AND FUR CO., 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


200 Sheets $900 
100 Envelopes. _ 
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grade, clear white bond 
writ- 


ee it to everyone 
as superior quality stationery. 


Name and Address 
Printed Free 


every Sat and enve' 

k blue to 4 
es. pe is Plate “Bothic, 
especially for clear- 
tionary yon will be delizhted to use. An ideal gift 

Makes a eta’ you elig! o use, e if 

with your friend’s name, ive 3 letter if p 

Just send $1.00(west of Denver and outside U.S., $1.10)and this gene 
erous supply of stationery will come by return mail, Dostage prepal le 


urely packed ina sturdy blue box. Please write or pri it siearis. 
‘ompt service and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


National Stationery Co., 1608 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 



























Teachers know only too well the dis- 
comfort that comes over the whole 
body when the feet ache. In class- 
room they need to be on their feet all 
day. And many teachers must walk 
back and forth to and from school. 
Teachers now are using MU-COL in 
many ways. They dissolve 
a heaping teaspoonful of this 
powder-form antiseptic in a 
quart of lukewarm water, soak 
the feet in the solution, sponge 
the ankles and lower limbs. 
My, what glorious relief. 
Atall druggists, 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 


THE MU-COL COMPANY, 
163 E. Tupper, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Free sampie to teachers 











BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


We have selected an assortment of 35 of our new- 
est and most popular designs which you can now 
secure direct from us, postpaid. 
~ This setis assorted as to various designs and greet- 
ings and many of the cards have deluxe tissue lined 
envelopes. 
This offer is of exceptional value. Our 92 years 
guarantees you satisfaction. Send $1.50 for this de 
luxe assortment today. 
TEACHERS {fc ages oom 
THE FORMAN-BASSETT COMPANY, 
Dept.N, W.3rdSt., Cleveland, O. 


Tu 


1000 M 4 
Tube Radio Receiver, ready) 

toset up. Sell 12boxes Mentho Ne 
Nova Salve (for cuts, colds) 
at 25c box. Radio GIVEN} 
as per Catalog sent with} 
Salve. Write today! SEND} 

NO MONEY, only Namely ; 
and Address. We trust you. co 

U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept. N327, Greenville, Pa. 


BEAN Tune wnc FREE 


Lovely Doll, REAL CURLY HATE, bisque 
face. 
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EYES OPEN and CLOSE, arms, 
legs and head move. Dress bonnet; 
shoes and stockings take off, Also Spark- 
ling Ring. ALL GIVEN 
Chewing Gum at bea 

ckg. Noextra money 
asked from you. 


x fl BLUINE MFG. CO. 7] 
147 MillSt., Concord Jct., Mass. 








Men’s & Boys’ Watch, 
5-year guarantee. Given for selling 
only 24 10c packages famous Key- 
stone Gold Eye Needles. Send 
name and address—no money; we 
trust you! 

KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO. 
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Picture Study— “The 
Storeroom”’ 
(Continued from page 60) 


the tidy rooms where Dutch mothers 
and children were at their work or 
play. He enjoyed taking us through 
open doors from one room to another, 
and around shadowy corners to sunny 
wall spaces. In his pictures we are 


| generally as much interested in seeing 


the room as we are in getting ac- 
quainted with the persons in the room. 

“The Storeroom” is one of Pieter 
de Hooch’s best known paintings. It 
hangs to-day in the great Rijksmu- 
seum in Amsterdam. 


November Sewing Lesson 
(Continued from page 62) 


tip of the ear and the other will be the 
extreme base of the ear. Turn in the 
open sides of the square and sew them 
to the head. The ears will stay erect 
if the edges that are sewed to the head 
are not placed too close together. 
Draw an outline for the eyes, mouth, 
and whiskers. Work them with outline 
stitch, using black darning cotton, or 
with two strands of embroidery thread, 
using pink thread for the nose and 
mouth. 

Tie a bright ribbon or cord around 
the cat’s neck. The one in the photo- 
graph has a cord crocheted with mer- 
cerized crochet thread and has tiny tas- 
sels on the end. If the child to whom 
the cat is to be given does not put 
things in his mouth, tiny bells may be 
put on the end of the ribbon or cord. 


THE GINGHAM DoG 


To make a full-sized pattern for the 
gingham dog, draw an oblong 15 inches 
by 14 inches, and lay it off in 1-inch 
squares. Draw the outline for the sec- 
tions A, B, C, and D as shown in the 
drawings at the left of the diagram. 
Cut the pattern. 

Lay the pattern on the gingham and 
cut two pieces like A and four pieces 
like D. Fold the gingham and lay the 
dotted line edge of B exactly on the 
fold; cut. Fold the gingham and lay 
the dotted line edge of C exactly on the 
fold; cut. C forms the front and top 
of the head. 

Join the sections together with very 
narrow seams, just as you made the 
“calico cat.” Stuff with cotton. 

To make each ear sew two pieces cut 
from D together leaving the straight 
edge open. Turn and press. The 
straight edge is pleated and is sewed 
on to the head. 

Two black shoe buttons form the 
eyes and a flat black button makes the 
end of the nose. Black darning cotton 
in outline stitch is used for the mouth. 
The photograph shows how black but- 
tonhole stitches, far apart, suggest the 
toes. A strip of red leather with a 
buckle forms the collar. 

No pattern is given for the tail. A 
“stumpy” short tail may be made if 
desired. The tail in the photograph 
was made by using a tight little roll of 
gingham fastened with overhanding 
stitches. The end is cut in a tassel 
effect. 


For Substitute Teachers 
By Myrtle M. Blair 


1. Be ready to go when called. Su- 
perintendents appreciate dependable- 
ness in their substitute teachers. 

2. Go early to your new scene of 
activities in order that you may have 
an opportunity to study the situation. 

3. Have a plan for your work. This 
plan cannot well be formulated in ad- 
vance in terms of a particular geog- 
raphy or arithmetic lesson, but your 
aims should be none the less definite 
in terms of habits and skills which 
you wish to emphasize. Plan to ac- 
complish something in spite of limited 
time, because you are responsible for 
each day’s work just the same as the 
regular teacher who has her work out- 
lined in small units of a_ big plan. 
She does her work day by day, and it 
is only by accomplishing some part of 
her purposeful plan each day that she 
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For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


HIS series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 


al use in the schools. 


They are carefully edited by exper- 
ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated, 


The notes 


are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 
as to discourage original inquiry. Biographical sketches, ques- 
tions, outlines for study, etc., are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 


school reading and study. 


Well printed on good paper—bound 


in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering give the name and number of each book desired, 
mention Excelsior Literature Series, and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. 
Biographical sketch, notes and out- 
lines. ‘The selections include The Pied 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brougit 
the Good News from Ghent _to Aix, Inci- 
dent of the French Gamp. The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and others. Paper 15c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
Introduction and notes, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. ongfellow. 
Introduction and notes, 
Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. 
Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch, Pa- 
per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 

Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George’s address on ‘‘The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into. the 
Yar,”’” and Franklin K, Lane’s ‘‘Why 
We Are Fighting Germany.’’ Introduc- 
tion and notes. Paper 24c, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. 
Biographical 
notes, questions, 
Cloth 20c. 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
Biographical introduction, _oral and 
written exercises, notes, etc, Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Paper 18c, 


No. 21. 


No. 7. Tennyson. 
sketch, introduction, 
Paper 16c, Flexible 


No. 23. Inez N. 


cFee. 
Old tales retold for young people. 
Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 20c, 


Familiar Legends. 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. 
Biographical — sketch, introduction, 


notes, story analysis, questions, Paper 


16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
Introduction, notes and _ vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus Laur- 
on Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Biographical sketch 
introduction, notes, questions, critical 
comments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, the 
reign and character of James V_ from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,” pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes_ by 
Barbara A. Macleod. Paper 30c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 
This volume gives practically entire 

the principal addresses from these _fa- 
mous debates, Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. 

A scholarly treatment of the Bible 
from the literary viewpoint. Paper 16c, 
Flexible Cloth 200, 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. 
ale. 

Biographical sketch, historical _intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A. 

Parker. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and _vo- 
cabulary, Paper 18c, Flex. Cloth 24c. 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A, 
Parker. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa- 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 

Biographica] sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and age mG The most com- 
piste edition published for class study, 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, | Supervising Editor. Paper 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A, 
Parker. Contains most of the_ essays 
used in school work, including Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 

low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. _Also contains The For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self-De- 
pendence and others. Paper 16c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 20c. 


Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
cFee. 
Description and stories. Paper 16c, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson, 


especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explanatory 
notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects. Illustrated, Pa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 

Lowell. 

Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 
Paper 16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Se- 
lected. 


Prepared 


President Pennsylvania State College. Biographical sketch and notes. Pa- 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. per 16c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


As You Like It. No. 47. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. 


Noyes, Assistant Supt. of Schools, 
Alleghery County, Ta, Paper 24c, 
Flexible Cloth 30c, 

Hamlet. No. 49. 


Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell, and Alice Louise 
Marsh, Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Mich, Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Julius Cesar. No. 41. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c. 


Macbeth. No. 43. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) . 
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cessful days make successful years. 
Do not belittle a day because of its 
shortness. 

4, Have a stock of stories with real 
teaching value—biographical, seasonal, 
purely literary, informational, geo- 
graphical—which you may tell profit- 
ably, if the opportunity arises. For 
instance, the teacher may have begun 
arather lengthy project in some branch 
of study. It is inadvisable for you to 
continue the project, because you may 
interfere with some carefully laid 
plans. You may much more profit- 
ably tell one of your well-chosen stories 
in this period and use it as a basis 
for an interesting recitation. Bio- 
graphical stories should always be in 
readiness for the celebration of the 
birthday anniversaries of great men. 

5. Ask as few questions of the pu- 
pils as possible concerning the regular 
procedure. Study the teacher’s plan 
and program carefully and carry out 
any instructions which the principal 
may give. If doubts arise as to the 
proper procedure, go on in your own 
way, because there is little to be gained 
by asking the pupils for information. 
In many cases, children are too eager 
to offer suggestions and, unless care 
is exercised, will speak without per- 
mission. Several pupils may wish to 
speak at the same time and will event- 
ually allow that impulse to triumph 
over their courtesy. Such rudeness 
will soon become a pernicious habit 
which can be overcome only with great 
difficulty. It is much better to prevent 
the formation of such a habit by gently 
but firmly refusing to accept the chil- 
dren’s suggestions. 

6. Be careful in the matter of disci- 
pline. Children are very likely to try 
to take advantage of your inexperience 
in working with their particular group. 
You must be even more careful in the 
way you handle trifles than the regu- 
lar teacher must be, because she is ac- 
quainted with her pupils and may have 
some idea as to what she may expect. 
Do not treat intentional misbehavior 
too lightly. It is to be dealt with speed- 
ily, if you intend to preserve order. 
It is much better to prevent misbe- 
havior by keeping the work progress- 
ing in a lively and interesting man- 
ner. The first day in a strange school 
is as important to the substitute teach- 
er as is the first day of the term to 
the regular teacher. Therefore, begin 
work with self-confidence, do it well, 
and accept only good work. The pu- 
pils will soon realize that you have 
come to help them in their work and 
not merely to help them “spend” the 
day. When they realize that your mo- 
tives are worthy and your interest is 
sincere, they will respect your wishes 
and treat you with courtesy. 


Manual Training for Beginners 
(Continued from page 43) 


lines drawn to the 2%4-inch mark on 
each edge, 

Garden Marker.—The plant stick is 
only required until the seeds come up, 
as after that it is evident from the 
plant the kind of seed planted. The 
paper package will last for this length 
of time, but for plants and shrubs it is 
often necessary to have the marker last 
the whole season. The garden marker 
is made for this purpose because names 
can be printed or painted on the wood 
and will not wash off. Look over the 
dimensions on the drawing. After you 

ave made the other projects this one 
will be easy. Use %-inch brads for 
assembling the parts. See the picture 
of the garden marker. 

Doll Swing.—The doll swing is shown 
on the chart in the photograph with 
the little jointed doll swinging in it. 
This project requires nine parts, but it 
18 very easy to make because all the 
ends are cut square. When studying 
the drawing remember that the dimen- 
Slons which indicate the length of the 
Pleces are always determined by the 
Points of the arrows. In this drawing 
all of the back of the swing could not 

shown, so one arrowhead had to be 
omitted. The dimension, however, 
shows that the full length of the back 
18 2 inches. Use your good judgment 
and figure where to use the 1-inch and 
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the %-inch brads for assembling. In 
some places the long brads will run 
through the two pieces but they will 
hold better than the short brads when 
driven in the end grain. 

After cutting and assembling the 5- 
inch, 6-inch, and 77-inch pieces which 
make up the swing frame, make the 
swing. Note the cut-outs in the sides 
of the swing. These cut-outs are to be 
laid out free-hand with the pencil and 
are to be made with the new tool, the 
coping saw. The cut-outs make the 
runners of the little sled, so refer to 
the sled drawing for the dimensions 
for laying out the cut-outs. 

Drive staples into the ends of the 
side pieces of the swing. Staples can 
be made by bending brads to form after 
filing the head of the brad to a sharp 
point. Force something into the eye 
of the screw eye to open it enough so 
that the staple can be hung on it. Lo- 
cate the places for turning in the screw 
eyes on the top piece. Drive a brad 
into the wood for starting the screw. 
Sandpaper the surfaces of all parts and 
finish with color if desired. The frame 
-_ be colored green and the swing 
red. 

Sled.—The runners for the sled hav- 
ing been made with the above project, 
sandpaper them nicely. Make the top 
piece and fasten it in place with brads. 
Finish by dyeing if desired. 

Doll Chair.—This is the kind of 
chair that is used in the camps for a 
barber chair. Each part of the chair 
is lettered and a detail drawing is 
made for each part, showing by cross 
hatching just how much of the mate- 
rial must be removed. It is not so easy 
to hold the saw at an angle or to drive 
the brads at an angle for assembling. 
The chair when assembled may be col- 
ored after sandpapering, as directed 
for the other projects. 

All correspondents wishing a_ reply 
must inclose a stamped addressed envel- 
ope and send their letters to: 

Mr. Frank I. Solar, 19056 Gainsborough 

Road, N. W. Station, Detroit, Mich. 


The Cabbage Butterfly 


(Continued from page 49) 


After the children have read the 
story about the Cabbage Butterfly, ask 
them the following questions: 

1. What color is the Cabbage But- 
terfly? 

2. Is it little or big? 

‘ 3. Why is it called Cabbage Butter- 

y? 

4. Where would you look for the Cab- 
bage Butterfly? 

5. Does the gardener like the cab- 
bage worm? 

6. How does the gardener kill cab- 
bage worms? 

7. Are they destroyed in any other 
way? 


Teaching Poems 
By M. M. S. 


Do children enjoy memorizing po- 
etry? It all depends upon the poem 
and the presentation. My fifth grade 
have just memorized Celia Thaxter’s 
“The Sandpiper,” and enjoyed it. 

The best reader in the class read the 
poem aloud. Then we looked up the 
unfamiliar words in our new diction- 
aries. On the blackboard were pic- 
tures of a lighthouse, a _sandpiper, 
close-reefed vessels, and sullen clouds. 
We read a stanza in concert; then with 
books closed we recited one stanza at 
a time until we could repeat almost all 
the poem. Then came the call for vol- 
unteers, and soon each child had re- 
peated the poem. . 

This method may seem a little more 
tedious than to have the pupils learn 
the poem by themselves, but, on the 
other hand, the children will under- 
stand more about lighthouses and the 
lives of those who live there. | 

Ours is the privilege of fixing beau- 
tiful thoughts in the memories of these 
children, although we may never know 
how deep and lasting these impres- 
sions may be. “We cannot hope to in- 
spire in our pupils the love of the 
beautiful, if we do not feel it, our- 
selves,” 
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FREE-- 


Complete Cook Book ECucational 
and aids to success 
Leaflets 


e e 
in Baking 
HESE seven helpful leaflets will 

be sent free to any teacher who 
requests them. You may have enough 
for yourself and for every pupil in 
your classes. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 

The booklet ‘‘Making Biscuits,” 
and the Royal Baking Guide offer 
invaluable practical suggestions for 
success in baking, including standard 
recipes and recipes for the many vari- 
ous kinds of biscuits, muffins, and 
cakes that can easily be made from 
the single master recipe. 

There is a Temperature Guide for 
baking, a leaflet of Menus, two leaf- 
lets on the theory and ingredients of 
baking powder, and the complete 
Royal Cook Book which gives nearly 
350 recipes for all kinds of foods,— 
every recipe carefully tested. 

Mail the coupon for your copies 
now. 





MAKING 


BISCUITS 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 

114 East 42nd Street, New York City 

Send me—free—the set of Royal publications shown above. 
Also additional copies for classroom use. 
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(Confidence, 


One word that sums up “Nystrom” preference 


The name ‘‘ Johnston-Nystrom”’ on school 
maps has become an accepted mark of guar- 
anteed value. A name to evoke confidence 


‘ TOHNSTON-NYSTROM" popularity and leadership has 
been built on meeting modern school needs. Interna- 
tionally known geographers, historians and biologists 

work in qoltshnmaeian with a corps of editors to assure ab- 

solute accuracy. Unusual beauty and visibility are made cer- 
tain by unstinted use of lithographic colors. Rigid standards 
are maintained. Schoolroom utility is always paramount. 

For lasting school map satisfaction and a sound invest- 

ment in unsurpassed quality—school boards and teachers 

alike always specify The “‘Johnston-Nystrom’’ Line. 


AJ.NysTRoM E Co. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES AND CHARTS 
2249-53 Calumet Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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@ A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
Send me without obligation your free book- 
Jet, “World Achievements,” explaining the 
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Have You These 
Symptoms of 
Nerve Exhaustion? 


O you get ex- a 

cited easily? i; ae \ 
Do you become . 
fatigued after 
slight exertion? 
Are your’ hands 
und feet cold? Do 
you suffer from 
constipation or 
stomach trouble? 
Is your sleep dis- 
turbed by trou- 
bled dreams? 
Have you spells of 
irritability--gloom- 
iness and pessimism? Do you suffer from 
heart palpitation, dizziness, cold sweats, 
ringing in the ears? 

These are only a few of the signs of 
weuk, unhealthy nerves that are steadily 
robbing thousands of people of their 
youth and health. 


What Causes Sick Nerves 


In women this is largely due to overactive 
emotions, and to the constant turmoil in their 
domestic and marital relations. In men, these 
symptoms are produced by worries, intense con- 








centration, excesses, vices and the mad pace 
at which we are traveling. 
Nerve Exhaustion does not come on suddenly. 


It is a gradual development that deceives scores 


of apparently healthy men and women. Yet all 
the time their nerves are in a constant state of 
upheaval, slowly undermining their entire Ner- 


vous Organism. 


How to Strengthen Them 


No tonic or magic system of exercises can re- 


store vigorous health in weak, unbalanced 
nerves. ‘To build up strong, sound nerves re- 
quires an understanding of the action and 


abuses of nerves. It needs a knowledge of the 
natural laws of nerve fatigue, of mental and 
physical relaxation and nerve metabolism, 
Only through the application of these laws can 
stubborn cases of Nerve Exhaustion be over- 


Read This Book 


Based upon many years of intensive experi- 
ence and study, the famous Nerve Specialist, 
Richard Blackstone, has just written a remark- 
able book entitled “New Nerves for Old.”” In 
plain language he gives certain easy-to-follow 
rules that have enabled men and women to res 
gain their lost nervous energy. It enables you 
to correctly diagnose your own case and shows 
you how to acquire glowing health and youth- 
ful vitality by simply strengthening your 
nerves, 

“New Nerves for Old” is worth its weight in 
gold—and yet its cost is only 25 cents, stamps 
or coin. Get your copy today, Address: Richard 


Blackstone, 4811 Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 


ox 





MA MA DOLL 


IVE ELLE ELL 


This beautiful, finely dressed, 

("3 MA MA DOLL sent prepaid for 
selling 24-10c packages famous 

Keystone Gold Eye Needles. 

Write now! Send NO MONEY 

—We trust you! 

KEYSTONE NOVELTY CoO. 
Dept. 11D10 Greenville, Pa. 


/ WE PAY CHARGES 
Handsome metal case including 
lrecord given Prepaid for selling 
only6 boxes Mentho-Nova Salve, 
the antiseptic Ointment. Sell at 
Special Price, 25c. Return the 
$3.00 and Phonograph is yours. 
We trust you. Order Today. 


Address ; U.S. Supply Co., 80x K327,Greenville, Pa. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 
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two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50for$1.00. Send for free samples. 


| Write your oo tainly and mailto us with P.O. ordertocover 
| cost. Yourorder filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Teaching Number Concepts 
(Continued from page 35) 


the other part left. Consequently, since 
three from eight leaves five, five from 
eight must leave three. 

It will be noted that while an addi- 
tion fact has two “cousins” in subtrac- 
tion, a subtraction fact has one “cous- 
in” in addition and another in subtrac- 
tion. 

The other combinations of eight, sev- 
en plus one and six plus two, with their 
“cousins,” should next be developed in 
a similar way by stick-laying. The 
combinations of eight may be followed 
by the combinations of either six or ten. 
The even numbers are taken first as 
there is no more natural analysis than 
the seeing of two equal parts in a whole. 
We think of ten as two five’s more natu- 
rally, no doubt, than as nine and one. 
After the even numbers have been com- 
pleted, the odd numbers, nine (first 
broken into three three’s), five, and sev- 
en, in which the order is not important, 
should be taught. 

After several weeks of stick-laying 
the teacher should begin gradually to 
lead the children into the abstract. Up 
to this time no emphasis has been put 
on the written symbols. The teacher 
should now draw on the blackboard, one 
beneath the other, any two objects 
which a child has made with sticks, and 
beside and to the right of each picture 
she should put the corresponding sym- 
bol, draw a line beneath, and write the 
answer. It would be still better to fur- 
nish the children with little number 
cards, the appropriate one of which they 
might place beside each construction, 
with the answer beneath. 

After a few weeks of this double ex- 
posure to the concrete and the abstract, 
the child will be able to continue, so far 
as these combinations of addition and 
subtraction are concerned, with the ab- 
stract alone. Like Pavlov’s dog which, 
responding on many successive days to 
the scent of his dinner accompanied by 
the ringing of a bell, finally, the food 
having been withdrawn, came to re- 
spond to the bell alone; so the children, 
responding on many successive days to 
concrete situations accompanied by the 
corresponding abstract symbols, come 
in time to respond to the abstract alone. 
This is the much talked of “conditioned 
reflex” of modern psychology. It is the 
way of all fundamental learning. It is 
one of the processes which Dewey says 
must not be hurried, Mother Nature 
having placed the emphasis on “many 
successive days.” It is what Spencer 
has in mind, under another name, when 
he says, “By and by, perhaps, it will be 
seen that the child cannot learn in any 
other way.” 

The aim thus far having been an 
understanding of numbers in the con- 
crete and the making of the transition 
from the concrete to the abstract, the 
children are now ready for abstract 
drill on the twenty-five addition combi- 
nations and the corresponding subtrac- 
tion combinations, or “cousins.” As the 
modern textbook gives excellent devices 
for such drill, there is no need to say 
more here, except that each combination 
and its two “cousins” should be drilled 
together as one group, or family, suf- 
ficiently often to keep the relations ever 
fresh in the minds of the pupils. In a 
later article we hope to show how to 
make use of these relations in the un- 
derstanding of more advanced number 
work, 


Laws for the liberal education of 
youth are so extremely wise and useful 
that to a humane and generous mind 
no expense for this purpose would be 
thought extravagant—John Adams. 


“It requires both outlook and insight 
to be an excellent teacher and it is well 
to make a test of ourselves for these 
two attributes.” 


Are You “Job Satisfied ?” 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their train- 
ing and education. Over 25,000 positions are filled 
every year. These have big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write iematieney to Franklin _Insti- 
tute, Dept. C247, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32 page 
book with list of positions now open to teachers, and 
free sample coaching. 
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 Thaadastetae, Christmas and Other Special Day 


Entertainment Material 





Entertainment 


time when the entertainment is to be given. 


ample time to 


books should be ordered well in advance of the 
There will thus be 


carefully select the material and plan for its use. 





Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book provides 


Thanksgiving programs. 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part Il—Recitations for 
Older Pupils; Part I1l—Acrostics; Part 1V—Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music; Part VI—Stories. 
There are 114 recitations for primary and older pupils, includ- 
ing all the old favorites and many new ones. The dialogues and 
plays are bright and natural in their plot and lines and have been 
successfully acted in schoolrooms. 
entire roomful of pupils. 


small children, as wel 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
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PIECES“©PLAYS 
ror CH RISTMAS DAYS 








an abundance of the very best material for 
The contents are arranged as follows: 


Many of the plays embrace an 
There is abundant material for the very 
1 as for the older ones. 

















Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This popular book contains more than one hundred Recitations 
and Songs and many Dialogues and Plays. The contents are 
arranged as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; 
Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part I1I—Acrostics; Part 
IV—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 

Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de- 
light an audience, The old favorites are here, many seldom found in 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book. 

A splendid feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of 
them include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are so 
elastic that they may be used with a small or a large number. 

















Christmas Plays and Recitations 
Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


This is an unusually fine collection of material for the celebra- 
The large number of recitations, songs, plays, 
drills, dances, and other exercises included are so varied in length | 
and character that every teacher is sure to find among them just 
what she desires to prepare a well-rounded Christmas program. 


tion of the Yuletide. 


The selections have 


terial for varying numbers and different ages and all have been 
successfully produced in the schoolroom. 


included are: “Mrs. 
Box from Aunt Jane” 


“A Miracle Play of the Nativity’’; Pantomime of ‘‘Luther’s Cradle 
Hymn”; and the reading ‘‘The Soft Spot in B 606.’ 
many other favorites make the book a most desirable one to have. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
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Price 40 cents, postpaid. 





been chosen with a view to providing ma- 


Among the selections 
Santa Comes into Her Own”; “A Christmas 
; “The Old Woman Who Lived in the Shoe”’ ; 
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Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others 


The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contained in this 
book are selected from our Series of Little Plays and Exercises 
which has been so very popular. They have been written by au- 
thors who have had long experience in preparing school plays and 
every one has been successfully produced before publication. The 
plays included are: Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; 
Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys; What Santa Brought; An 
Interview with Santa Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Rein- 
deer; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A 
Christmas Carol; A Visit to Santa Claus. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 











A Difficult Thanksgiving. 
Thanksgiving play especially suited to a 


rural school program. 


Polly, the chief characters, allow their chil- 
dren and nieces and nephews to prepare the 


Thanksgiving dinner. 


Popular Fifteen Cent Plays 


Toinette and the Elves. A Christmas 
play in three acts. An elf's magic gift to 
Toinette works wonders in making her real- 
ize how selfish she has been. With the help 
of the elves she begins her reformation on 
Christmas Day by giving her brothers and 


A humorous 


Uncle Silas and Aunt 


The trouble which 


results makes the dinner truly “difficult.” | sisters a happy Christmas. For children 
8 girls, 9 boys. For intermediate and|8 to 12 years of age. 4 girls, 5 boys and 
grammar grades. 20 minutes. 15 cents. as many other boys as desired as elves, 20 


Silent Night. 
“Silent Night.” 
tions are given. 
number of characters. 

Jack’s Goblins. 


Goblins punish Jack 


mistreating a dog. 
much-needed lesson, 


A pantomime of the song, 
Definite and minute direc- 
Poses 


On Christmas Eve the 


he is sent a pleasant 


minutes. 15 cents. 

A Christmas Panorama. Santa Claus 
has the children of different nations show 
how they celebrate Christmas. Carols, reci- 
tations and pantomimes included. Easy 
staging. Suited to grades 3 to 6. Number 
of characters flexible, but 30 to 40 prefer- 
able. 20 minutes. 15 cents. 

Rip Van Winkle. A clever dramatization 


illustrated. Any 
5 minutes. 15 cents. 

in his dreams for 
After being taught a 





dream of Christmas. 8 boys, 12 girls and|of the Rip Van Winkle legend. Suited to 
extras. For all the grades. Two acts. 20|grammar grade pupils. 6 boys, 9 girls, 
minutes. 15 cents. and extras. 30 minutes. 15 cents. 


Other Splendid Titles from Our List 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. Grace B. Faxon................ 40 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. Grace B. Faxon........ .40 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. Grace B. Faxon...................... .40 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. Grace B. Faxon........................ -40 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. Grace B. Faxon...................... -40 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. Grace B. Faxon.............. 40 
Plays for School Days. Florence R. Signov............00.......02200.0002-0020--- 40 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Florence R. Signor................................ 40 
Colonial Minuets. Florence R. Signor................00.20000...c22--ceceeeeeeeeee 25 
Send for 1926-27 Catalogue [77P.°¢7" Entertainment 
Books and more than 400 other books for teachers and the schoolroom. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (°stertcer.y%°) 


Dansville, N.Y. Des Moines, Iowa. Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 40) 


Empty the peas and juice into a 
saucepan. Add the sugar, the onion, 
which has been peeled and cut up, and 
the cold water. Cover this mixture 
and cook it until the peas are soft 
enough to put through a sieve. This 
mixture is called “pea puree.” 

Make a sauce in the double boiler by 


Utensils Needed: 


clean towel 
large knife 

can opener 
four-quart bowl 
strainer 


Separate the lettuce and wash each 
leaf. Put it into a clean towel or a 
piece of cheesecloth and put in a cool 
place to become crisp. (The lettuce 
may be omitted.) Remove the outside 
leaves of the cabbage. Cut the head in 
quarters. Open the cans of pineapple 
and drain off all of the juice by allow- 
ing the pineapple to stand in the strain- 
er while you cut'the cabbage. Remove 
the heart from each piece of cabbage 


et pt 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


from a spoon but not so thick that you 
have to cut it. Be sure to taste the 
dressing to see that it has enough salt, 
as mayonnaise is often tasteless be- 
cause of lack of seasoning. Mayonnaise 
requires a great deal of beating. 


CHOCOLATE BREAD PUDDING 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 

2% quarts milk 


the eggs into a bowl, beating them 
enough to thoroughly mix them. . Aad 
them to the mixture in the double bol, 
er; add the salt, stirring to combine. 
Add the vanilla. Grease a dripping pan 
with the butter and pour the mixture 
into the dripping pan. Bake in a med- 
erate oven until the blade of a pariny 
knife will come out clean when you 
test with it. Serve this pudding warm. 

Three-fourths cup lamb stew will 
give about 234 calories. 

One graham roll and butter will 
give about 268 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cracker pudding 
with vanilla sauce will give about 400 
calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
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melting the butter, adding the flour, 3 ounces chocolate 
and stirring to make it smooth. Add 1 quart stale bread crumbs (not dried) 
XG1-18K white gold hand enaraves Joy | the milk gradually, stirring to keepthe} 1 cup sugar 
and pierced. Fiery blue white sauce smooth. Cook this mixture until : eee ‘sin 
‘$4.40’ Monthly it has thickened a little and does not : , 
X62- Ni are An . P ¢ t 
HK ae white #) | taste of the flour. It will need to cook ; Ps orb a 
$4.90 Monthly about twenty minutes. Add the salt ; 
sc beg White ' and pepper. Utensils Needed: 
kL. t Put the peas through the sieve by| 1 four-quart double boiler 2 
tee Gens supp swine § Gud fit | mashing the peas with a spoon or a po-| 1 small double boiler Beaut In ers 
White Diag  Monihiy fj | tato masher. Be careful to get all the favre lier sng 
Hoe Gorge Dinner in Peat IN| peas through the sieve that can be put oe . 
A} Snoncia. Two Hite gapihines 940.7 pig f through so that there will be no waste.| | eee beater in the 
bie, tenes ieee Add this strained juice, or pea puree,} 1 teaspoon 
eo cab ape: to the sauce, stirring while you add “ 1 tablespoon °7° 
teed movenent, ° i i i 
BS"Fy Monthly Taste; add more salt if it is needed. 1 four-quart dripping pan, or baking / f 
X67 Gents Strap st f This soup may be made early and be dishes S M1 Ing ace 
am ra SB ont reheated at noon. Scald the milk in a large double boil- 
weled Elgin Octayon Watch {f sr. Melt the chocolate in a small dou- Facial sions, be tl rer so fleet- 
Chain and Knif. eFR REE. Furnished CABB G J P L S LAD er : a ¢ acia expressions, be t ley ev er so e 
aor en 00 Month sai." wei ne ble boiler. Cut the bread, using the ing, leave their tiny marks. Frowns 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each | crust, in small dice-shaped pieces or vt ai fon Smiles k #2 a 
‘aii break it in small pieces. Add the bread| 28° Me [ace. Smiles Keep it young. 
mes to the scalded milk and set the mixture That is why beauty specialists say to 
; —_ a. cole (3 quaste out of the hot water. Add the sugar keep the corners of the mouth turned up. 
ohecdied) ais ’ to the melted chocolate and take enough The face with the smile holds beauty 
2 number three cans sliced pineapple of, the warm milk from the bread and longer. 
(16 slices) milk to thoroughly mix the sugar and ; 
2 cups salad dressing (boiled or may- chocolate so that it will pour. Add this So,when you consider how many frowns 
onnaise) mixture to the bread and milk. Break are ‘foot frowns’, how often during the 


day uncomfortable shoes are etching 


e. 


wrinkles in the wearer's face, you realize 
that, shaes have much to do with beauty. 
fird a wonderful ally to 
youth and beaucy.in the Cantilever Shoe. 


You’ will 


There js no disconfort or foot restriction 
' of any kind in this smegoth-fitting shoe. 
_ It follows: th true, natural lines of the 
fut. 
the Cantilever-is ‘‘sprung up’? to fit the 
This 


flexible suport is huovant and springy. 


The-erible, all-leagher arch of 
undercy:vé of the .faot snugly” 


Exercise is peimitted io the foot niyecles, 
upon which the strength of the oot de- 





































































and shred or cut it in thin pieces with | calories. pends, Circulacidn‘is free. Your foot 
bay shevdied cotbane tate a bow Cut ae cup cocoa will give] stays comfortable all-day long. -pu 
: : , 2 owl. ‘| abou calories. ? : ‘ 
se the pineapple in half-inch pieces and Three-fourths cup pea soup will give can wear this shoe wit a smile, x 
au- mix it with the cabbage. Add the salad | about 125 calories. Women say that walking in Cantilever 
_ dressing and serve. —— One whole wheat bread and butter Shoes is a new and enjoyabie.ex perience. 
Us ; This salad is not so nice if made long | sandwich will give about 268 calories. In shoes that harmonize so clésely with 
An ere before using because it draws juice! Three-fourths cup cabbage and pine-| | ne cacncadl aie 
ein- after the salad dressing is added. Place| apple salad will give about 230 calories. pretest galiamaieecdiersaedie eins y: 
: ee, a leaf or two of the crisp lettuce on a One-half cup chocolate bread pud- Everything you do is less fatiguing. It’s 
Grates med plate; then put three-fourths cup of the ding will give about 208 calories. a joy to wear shoes that help you so. 
oe ae koe ager being One cup milk will give about 170 a Sica 
careful to make the lettuce stand up s0| calories. ‘or wome : 
that the salad Me - Marg attractive. 0 ‘“ r. — graceful Cantilever 
mas A recipe for boiled salad dressing uestions Arising rough the —a . 
- [eS 8 DAY eT Aga appeared in the September 1926 issue Preparation of These Lunches i pe a —- 
e rds. en, too, can 
help WATCH — INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY Why is the meat browned for the wre iil etal 
L . ° » ° ? a ny . 
d ’ stewf . ; : ee 
iren Cidne MEPGILY temnane MAYONNAISE DRESSING Browning the meat gives the stew a in good-looking Canti- 
m0 Address for 12 big 25c boxes Men- : better flavor, makes the gravy or liquid lever Shoes. Made also 
thoNova Salve (heals cuts, colus). 1 Pint part of the stew seem richer, and gives| ;), . noolgirl models. 
‘aus tg = ae ae ae — Recipe: a more appetizing color. B ———— 
, ° e itu P 
how USSURPTy 4 Dept. B-327, Greenville,-Pa. 1 egg How does lamb differ from mutton? | 
Fasy 1% cups oil (Wesson or Mazola) + from the yore eee, an ] e\ Ter 
mber CO —y a . . £ ‘ aE be 
cr 1] FRENT A TYPEWRITER iene] | 2 teaspoons sail. er animal, the sheep. ‘The flavor. of .} 
ten MacHiNe FREE oa saa Fi 4 tablespoons vinegar mutton is much stronger than the flavor oe 
d to PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO Seenslle Needed: of lamb. Mutton is not so tender as 
rirls, : lamb. Mutton is used in making Irish ‘ts the arch, with flexibilit 
Suite 127, 339 Fifth Avenue PITTSBURGH. PA! 1 quart bowl aa . supports the arch, y 
1 egg beat mage | ME IN... . GIRLS 
‘ e t 1 oe cup Should meat be washed in water? MEN . . . WOMEN GIRLS 
40 Hill The Hair Roo 1 teaspoon Meat should be cleaned by wiping all | 
“40 WV method ig, the only way to prevent the, hair from 1 tablespoon > sunioee with a clean, cloth wrens 
F soe. Tall; Sredetumpe, "Wo tench beauty celtare. : P rom water o not put the meat into 
~ Di aay po cred th TAR Ly Se R.I, it — tent Adare inde ae a pan of water to wash it because t the 
yo FACTORY-TO-RIDE eer eetee one-third of what you have) and beat —, from the meat is wasted in al 
“40 Remarkablenew pricesand terms, 8 Yj | until the mixture seems thickened; | “‘¢T ; _ | 
E payers Bia meth Vives Trial Easy ay | then add the mustard and the salt and What foods should be ¢ included in | 
40 marvelous special afer. | beat them in. Continue to add oil, al-| every school lunch menu! | 
.40 | I MEAD MEAD Cycle Co. | Dept. M-28, CHICAGO ternating with vinegar, and beat the Every menu should include milk, egg, | ’ 
.25 and Stammering | dressing, as you add each ingredient, | cereal, fruit, and vegetables. Where Cantilever Shoes are sold 
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Instructive booklet FREE, Walter McDonnell, 
122 Arcade, 1126 Granville Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


cured at home. 
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air rifle given for - 

8 Keyetone oe. Resdies. La 
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e NOVELTY co. Dept. 11F10, GREENVILLE, PA. 





selling only 24- 









until you have all of the oil and all of 
the vinegar beaten in. Beat well after 
you have added the last liquid. Every 
time you add vinegar the mixture will 
be thinned a little, but beating in more 
oil thickens it. 

Mayonnaise dressing should be stiff 
enough to hold its shape when dropped 





Why are there so many calories in | 


cracker pudding? 

Cracker pudding contains raisins 
and they have a high calorific value. 
Raisins are a very good fruit to use, 
either cooked in foods or eaten without 
cooking. 

(Continued on page 101) 


| Cantilever Shoes are sold from coast to 
coast and are within shopping distance of 
practically all readers of this publication. 
If you do not know the address of a near- 
by Cantilever store, write the Cantilever 
Corporation, 427 Willoughby Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and they will tell you where 
to buy Cantilever Shoes and send you an 
interesting booklet showing the new Can- 
tilever styles, 
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Present-Day Standards ;; {Ofne 


ciency as a teacher, 


PRESENT: DAY 
STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHING 


fi we pain k 


stitutes good teaching 
modern ideas. 
tail definite present-day 
work. The 
illustrated 


of your 
ure amply 
umples to make 
value 
son plans, 


projects, and 





are: 











205 pages, full cloth covers. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 


The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


Seeley’s Question Book 


This is generally re- 
garded as the most thor- 





ough and complete 
question book published, 
The following are the 
subjects covered: Read- 


ing, English and Amer- 
ican Literature, Orthoz- 
raphy, Grammar, Aricn- 
metic, Algebra, Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, 
Civil Government, Draw- 
ing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Current Events, 
Manners and Morals, 
School Management, 
Methods of ‘Teaching. 
An introduction to each 
chapter offers many helpful ideas and sugges- 
tions for the teaching and study of the subject, 
This is followed by logically arranged questions 
covering every phase of the subject, together 
with clear and concise answers to these ques- 
tions. Invaluable for class exercises, drills, re- 
views, tests, etc. 446 pages, full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instzuc- 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20..' With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. . Sodas 








Poems Teachers Ask For 
BOOKS. i AND II ; 





Ovr Keaders Have Ask- 
ved -For.”” “This has been 
*‘wenderfully ‘popular and 
thousands of teachers 
have requested the pub- 
lication: of desired poems, 


TEACHERS 
ASK FOR . 


Aiea 


‘ 480 of those most fre- 
. quently asked for have 
. been published in two 


volumes entitled ‘*Poems 
ve Teachers Ask For.” In 
\ ‘ | reality, therefore, these 
—~ books are a compilation 
by teachers of ¢he poems which they have found 
most desirable for use in their school work, 
214° ‘jpagestin. ‘each book, Full cloth covers, 
Price of each volume, $1.00, postpaid. 20 per 
cent discouht on 10 or more copies. Either 
volume with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.80. Either volume with The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.80, 


























_ 2 This new book by F. Burke Fitz- err ae A new game book prepared primar- 
geass patrick, Professor of Education, State = ily for teachers. Full instructions are 
—— ‘Teachers College, Virginia, will enable given for playing more than four 


you to test your own ability and efli- 


The author first explains what con- 
according 
He then presents in de- 
standards 
which you can evaluate every 
standards 
by concrete 
them of the 
for self-improvement, 
problems in- 
cluded have been thoroughly tested. 
The titles of some of the 
Methods of Evaluating Elliciency 
in Teaching; Standards for Evaluating 
the Recitation; Organization of Subject Matter; Principles of 
Lesson Assignment; Maintaining Order and Discipline; Self- 
Improvement by Self-Analysis; Lesson Planning; etc, 
Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


400 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 


IMCS AND PLAYGROUND 










hundred games, 

The aim has been to provide games 
suitable for every age, purpose and 
occasion. ‘There are indoor and out- 
door games; games calling for either 
physical or mental effort; games in 
which children of varying ages may 
participate; games for social or com- 


| 400 Games 


to 


by 
feature 

viven 
ex. 
greatest 
The les- 


purposes in classroom work; in fact 
every kind of game that teachers may 
need at any time. 

The introduction to each chapter 
serves as a guide to the games and 
gives other valuable information. Dia- 
vrams and illustrations aid in making 


chapters 

















Pedagogical Pep—j062orrut 





ton SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 
munity gatherings; games for special j 


November 1926 


The Prize-Winning. Plans contained 
in this book were selected from over 
two thousand submitted by teachers jp 
a nation-wide prize contest conducted 
by the publishers of Normal Instrue. 
tor-Primary Plans. ‘They cover prae. 
tically every phase of a_ teacher’ 
work. There are plans for making alj 
of the various school subjects inter. 
esting to the pupils; for keeping the 
younger pupils employed with profit. 
able seat work; for promoting pune. 
tuality, orderliness, obedience and good 
deportment; for solving the discipline 
problem; for securing a piano, phono. 
graph, library or other needed equip. 
ment for the school; for enlisting the 
interest and cooperation of parents 








clear the plan of many of the games. In the index each game 
is listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind of 
game; and (2) according to age to which best adapted. 

320 pages, printed on good paper, full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


With postpaid. 


$3.20. 





Teaching Helps 


that Meet Every Classroom Need 


May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 
When Ordered in Combination with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 


_ Order Now and Pay January 15th 


. See Credit Offer on Page 2. Use Order Blank Below. 














2 The Pathfinder--the Best Current Events Weekly 


: For -several years' 
=—, there has heen pubiished 
Sr in “Ngraal In: truccor- 
y Primiwy Plan: a de- 
Pp Oo E M:S partmert of’ > “Poems 


The School Year 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated Weekly News Review pub- 
lished at the Nation’s Capital, is an ideal medium through 
which teachers and pupils can keep informed as to what is 
going on in the world. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is 
skillfully condensed and interestingly presented and there is 
also a vast amount of general information of value and inter- 
est to teachers and pupils. Each issue contains a “Guide to 
Contents” which consists of many helpful questions and com- 
ments on the topics covered in that issue. 

$1.00 per year of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. With any books on this page at 











prices quoted. Use the order blank below. 








Other Teaching Helps Described in This Magazine 
The Instructor Picture Studies (Page 84) Story Book Poster Patterns (Page 4) 
The Instructor Plan Books (Page 94) Health Poster Patterns (Page 4) 


Order in combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATH- 
FINDER at Special Reduced Prices—Cash or Credit. Use order blank below. 








The Year’s Entertainments 


A large and choice collection of reci- 


many other things that make for success in teaching. 
teresting collection of personally told teaching experiences 
that forms a practical, every-day handbook of teaching meth. 
ods and devices. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


‘Miscellaneous (47). 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


and the community, and for doing 
An in. 


384 pages, full cloth covers. Price $1.50, 


How I Did It 


This book contains 
746 devices for teaching 
which were originally 
published in the ‘“‘Teach- 
er’s Help-One-Another 
Club” department of Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. Teachers every- 
where use it as a “first- 
aid” for perplexing situ- 
ations in the schoolroom. 
Following are the classi- 
fications into which the 
contents are divided with 
the number of devices in 
each classification : School 
Management (60); Arith- 
metic (39); Language 
(61); Geography (26); 
Spelling (48); History 
(32); Writing (9); Reading (42); 











Hygiene 
(26); Decoration and Art (30); Nature Study 
and Agriculture (35); Domestic Science (10); 
Manual Training (8); Music (20); Games (37); 
Seat Work (152); Schoolroom Holidays (64); 


820 pages, large type, full 
cloth covers. 





Novemb 
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Price $1.00, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. cur nt 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. he 
Se * 

Practical Selections n 

From twenty years of || ___—= d 
Normal Instructor - Pri- gg - ee Wri 
mary Plans. This book . —ES1 
a —., = use av Na P 7 Extra Disc 

chers of a grades, i * 
every branch of study [*% ee ~ | ff Professionals. 
being represented, There hi, elections 
are 175 pages of helps hom twenty yoors of 0 
on school management; Normal fastrucwr 
on owing eneey, h) ard Prunary Plans _ 
geography, arithmetic, 
spelling, and the other Salesmer 
standard subjects; on lication on asp 
arts and crafts; on pic- : of the United § 
i study % on domestic THE C 
science an manual 
training; on _ physical yi 111 N. Marl 
exercises, and on many 











other schoolroom activi- 
ties. 34 full-page illustrations of blackboard 
drawings, nature and reading lessons, and ideas 
for busy work are included, Also 100 pages of 
entertainment material. 320 pages. Full clot 
covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 
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Bren beginners m 
beautiful d. 

fabrics, Bell on® 
experience needed. 


‘ tations, songs, music, dialogues, tab- a 
Each of the ten chapters of this book covers 2  leaux, memory gems and other enter- This book contains eighteen full page outline draw- BOYS & E 
‘ She montn of the school year and presents plans for tainment material arranged in com- ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boys and girls of GIRLS < 
‘| SCHOOL YEAR | teaching the various elementary school subjects, The plete programs for the various months the various countries. These little citizens are dress- Write for 50 Sets 
wee SS plans for each month are built around one central of the school year. No matter ‘what ed in their native costumes and directions for copy- for 10c a set, W! 
© Faxon theme suggested by the month. ‘The titles of these other entertainment books you may ing and coloring them are given. In addition, the No Work—Just 
chapters are: Home, Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy have, you need this, yet with it, little ga. of h country represented ie the little nitieana ST.NICHOLAS SE 
Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sym- else in this line would really be need- mas 0 ee ge vid t Pp 1 vth tli fl SS 
pathy, Character, Values, Some splendid entertain- ed, for it supplies abundant material 'S he uc ; a nel gg = ie an outline flag 
ment features are included and the many illustra- for any occasion. It contains 364 dou- to oye ata eee nations ode ene 
tions present valuable ideas for decoration, construc- ble column pages and is substantially for using this material in various interesting ways. 
tion work blackboard drawings, reading lessons, etc. bound in full cloth, Price $1.50, post- This book is 9 x 12 inches in size, and has heavy 
256 pages, full cloth covers. Price 60 cents, post- paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Paper covers, Price 60 cents, postpaid. With Nor- 
paid, With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Path- mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. With 
year, $2.50, With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. finder, 1 year, $2.20. The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. Le 
—— 
USE THIS BL ANK when ordering Normal factracter Primary Plone and e TS AUER 
Instructor Poster Patterns [— geet er peg hegre Poghckegerpeareins wg te ste 9 Instructor Jointed Toys) mises! 
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zo Baia) pas Sa Ease 
AT Qa Nterecie [aia \ ea dee 
eT yoo, y { ak Gate es: iy 
VASSanae har CRE Nea RNY oes 

Each of these books contains 30 of the large 
poster patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland which 
have appeared in Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. 20 of the patterns in each book are of 
Mother Goose characters. Directions for color- 
ing, etc., accompany each pattern. 

Book I contains The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s 
Family, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Simple 
Simon, Little Polly Flinders, and twenty-four 
others just as popular. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 

Book II contains Humpty Dumpty, Dickery, 
Dickery Dock, The Three Bears, Chicken Little, 
Peter Pan, Three Wise Men, and twenty-four 
other pleasing subjects. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cenis, postpaid. 

Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 

Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


va 








or both in combination with such of the helps on this page as may be desired. 


Pay January 15th If More Convenient 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa. 


(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date....................... 1926. 
funce rene <%) (] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 


squares to indi- [] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
Sines desired” [.] Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


(J Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 1, $1.20 add’l. (1) Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 
{] Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add’l, Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. add'l. 
(] Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. Il, 80 cts. add’l. 
J] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 Instr, Poster Patterns, Book 1, 65 cents add'l. 
additional Instr. Poster Patterns, Book 11, 65 cents add'l. 
[] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional Story Book Poster Patterns, 66 cents add’l. 
(] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 
{_] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional Jointed Toys, Book 1, 60 cents additional 
"] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional Jointed Toys, Book #1, 60 cents additional 
[} How I Did It, 80 cents additional The School Year, 60 cents additional 
Little Citizens, 60 cents additional 


am enclosing herewith. 
agree to pay not later than Jan. 15, 1927. 
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This order totals $ which {A : 








P. O. 


Name. 





Street or R. F. D. State ~~ 
NOTE: Fo ibscripti to Normal Instructor-Pri: Plans to Canada, add 30 cents ; to other foreign countries, 
add 80 con Ss. For subscriptions to The Pathfinder to any point Outside of the 48 states, add $1.00. z 





BOOKS I AND Il 


Miss Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland, whose 
drawings of animals, 
Mother Goose char- 
acters, etc., are so 
familiar to teachers, 
has prepared the ser- 
ies of sixty jointed 
toy patterns  pub- 
lished in these books. 
Each pattern is 9 x 
12 inches in size and 
is accompanied by 
directions for mak- 
ing and an illustra- 
tion of the com- 
pleted figure. é 

Book I contains twenty-two patterns {# 
Jointed Animals, Birds, etc., and eight pa 
for Little Citizens Jointed Toys. Heavy P 
covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Book II contains nine patterns for See 5# 
Jointed Toys, twenty patterns for Mot 
Goose Jointed Toys and one for a Santa Cc 
Jointed Toy. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Either Book with Normal Instructor-Pri 
Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 

Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr. # 
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PRIZE 

LANS {3 

tained I 

tained am a 

ers in 

= h ec 

ducted teache 

Be my voice gets 

ne all squeaky and 

ic th my throat 

‘ute sore’? 

g 

eine HeEreE’s how a 

equip Mississippi teacher 

arent solved a personal 
oing blem:— 

Anis pro 3 

os “After teaching 25 years, my throat 
$1.50,} at times squeaked like an unoiled 
year, 


machine, and I am prone to frequent, 
vexatious Colds, aggravated by ca- 
tarrh and chalk dust. My nose and 
throat often ‘clog’ unpleasantly. But 
all I need to do is to put a Luden’s 
in my mouth, and tones return to 
normalcy. Luden’s comfort my 
throat.” (Original letter on file.) 


The exclusive menthol blend in 


Luden’s Cough Drops will help 
you, too. In the yellow package 



































—5c—everywhere. 
LUDEN’S Couct Drove 
Cough Drops 
=a |LADIES, Yaxeiys 
Lygiene 9 WRINKLES ? 
a GILLESPIE’S SKIN FOOD 
tf known and liked since 1890, will remove and keep away 
8 (37); allwrinkles. Send 75c for a good sized jar prepaid. 
3 (64); Why not make a little profit for yourself as our repre- 
pe, full ff sentative forhigh grade toilet goods. Write for our plan. 
th Nor] = GILLESPIE MANUFACTURING CO., 
$2.80. fl 240 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Te A 4 ( J 
ns , 
At Saving Prices and GUARANTEED 
Write for our Latest Catalog 
—ESTABLISHED 1894 — Sent FREE 
a Extra Discount to Teachers, Dressmakers and 
Al _| Bt Professionals. 
ons 





tointroduce a Stand- 


Salesmen Wante ard Educational pub- 
Atlas 


lication on a special selling plan, Paved 
t of the United States givenaway. Address, 
THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. 


111 N. Market Street, Chicago, Illinois 


| A DAY TO AGENTS 
—We Show You How! 


it | Bren beginners make big money with FZ 













mal | beutiful dress 


Normil | tirics. Sell on sight. No capital or 
. With experience needed. W. for Sample 
Book and lete selling i: ti 





The National er cice- Company, 
Dept. L-. 73 Broadw: 
New York Clty.” 


aaa 


BOYS & ; 

ciRLs Earn Amas' Money 

Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell 

for 10c a set, When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
Work—Just Fun. We trust you until Xmas. 

ST.NICHOLAS SEAL CO., Dept. 36-N.1.P. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPECIALTY CANDIES 
ne 


manuf 

jad bd 2 2B , <- We to $1.0 
's jew em 

a Factories’’ sets you upat once 


MONEY Mae 
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‘ee Candy 












Greatsharpshooter! Free for selling only $2 


worth of Chewing Gum at 6capckg. NO EXTRA 
MONEY asked from you. 
MUINE MFG. CO., 146 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 





You Can Earn $2 An Hour 


orders for Fashion Wear Shirts. Men r to buy at 


tig eage' 

ingly low prices. Samples Free. Merely send name and 
to HION WEAR SHIRT COMPANY 
‘ares 02" A BiG Jackson Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Boys and Girls Earn Xmas Money 


fend for 60 sets Christmas Seals. Sellat10caset. Return 
. Keep $2, yourself. Extra present FREE for promptness. 
MANHEIM SUPPLY CO., Dept. 42B, MANHEIM, PA, 
Spare time, 


EARN $25 WEEKLY writing for 
Is 


Pee eres magazines. Experience unnecessary. Detai! 

. PRESS SYNDICATE, 962, St. Louis, Mo. 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
tive Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock 
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|school building to advertise their sale. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Why are cream soups used so often| 
in school lunch menus? 

Cream soups are made chiefly of | 
milk, and milk is a very necessary food | 
for growing children. 

Why is the pea puree added to the 
sauce rather than the sauce added to 
the puree? | 

Vegetable puree is added to cream 
sauces because the soup is less likely to 
curdle when combined in this manner; 
then, too, usually there is more sauce 
than puree. Always stir sauce while 
adding puree, 

Why should chocolate bread pudding 
be cooked slowly? 

Chocolate bread pudding is somewhat 
of the consistency of a baked custard, 
and custard when cooked too fast be- 
comes watery and separates. 


A Christmas Sale Project 


(Continued from page 34) 
posters to hang in the halls of the 


A cupboard in the room was used for 
the shelves back of the counters, which 
were made of long boards placed on 
sawhorses, or of long narrow tables or 
benches. By the time the sale was 
ready, every child in the building and 
every parent in the ward was intensely 
interested. As the children realized 
that there would not be enough goods 
in the store for all to buy, the follow- 
ing plan was devised and executed. 
Only the children who made the toys 
were to be allowed to buy on the first 
day. However, they were not to take 
the articles away until the end of the 
sale. They were to be marked with a 
label saying “Sold” and giving the 
buyer’s name. The children used real 
money and received real change from 
the child cashier. 

The evening of the first sales day the 
Patrons Club held its regular meeting 
in the school building and visited and 
enjoyed the toyshop. The next day each 
grade in the school had its turn trading 
at the shop and was at liberty to buy 
anything that was not marked “Sold.” 
All articles sold quickly, netting the 
storekeepers a sum sufficient for the 
purchase of many supplementary story- 
books besides paying for the extra mate- 
rials needed in constructing the toys. 

This project contributed to the oral 
and written language work, and to the 
reading, arithmetic, and drawing of the 
regular school program. The planning 
of the work, reporting on the work be- 
ing done, and criticising the results of 
the work period gave vital practice in 
oral English. The making of the signs 
and the writing of invitations to the 

arents to visit the store gave practice 
in spelling and in the use of the cus- 
tomary written English forms. Reading 
was practiced and many words learned 
in mounting the labels in the story 
booklets and in re-reading all the book- 
lets made. Arithmetic received even 
more attention than its due because of 
the great desire of each and all to be 
skillful enough in making change to be 
elected cashier for a little while at 
least. Possibly drawing received the 
most practice as it was emphasized in 
cutting out the .pictures, mounting 
them neatly, leaving well-balanced 
borders, cutting letters for the book 
titles, decorating the covers to accord 
with the contents of the booklets, lac- 
ing the booklets, tying the cords neatly, 
and making appealing signs to adver- 
tise the sale. : . 

The greatest value of the entire proj- 
ect, however, was to be found in the in- 
terest that it stimulated in each child 
and in the co-operation of all grades 
that it afforded. One family moved 
from the ward during the time in which 
the grade was preparing for the sale. 
The children felt so disappointed that 
the parents finally arranged to have 
the children remain in this school until 
the project was completed. Learning 
that takes place under the stimulus of 
such interest is the kind that lasts. 
This was shown by the tests given 
later to the children. They were very 
direct and rapid in their work and 
often illustrated their future work with 
stories of the toyshop project. All this 
came from translating “cut on a line” 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Increasing Interest in the 
Library 
By Elizabeth Daugherty 


When I started teaching last fall 
the’ library of my school consisted of 
a few books covered with dust. Most 
of the pupils came from uneducated 
families and were not interested in 
reading. Realizing that intelligently 
used library books contribute as much 
to education as the textbooks them- 
selves, I started to create interest in 
the library. 

First, I got rid of the dust and ar- 
ranged the books in alphabetical order. 
The following Monday I announced 
that we would have a “library match” 
on Friday afternoon, instead of the 
usual spelling bee. 

On Friday afternoon sides were 
chosen, just as in a spelling bee. In- 
stead, however, of pronouncing words 
for the pupils to spell, like so many 
parrots, I placed the game in the hands 
of the pupils. The leader of one side 
began the contest by giving the title 
of some book in the library. The other 
leader answered with a statement, or 
a short description of some incident 
or character found in that book. If 
his answer was correct, he then named 
a title for the next opposing contest- 
ant; if not, he took his seat. 

“King of the Golden River,” com- 
menced one leader. 

“Oh, I remember about Gluck’s bad 
brothers, who tried to climb the moun- 
tain without giving any of the water 
to the little girl or to the poor thirsty 
dog; and how they were turned into 
big black rocks in the river,” replied 
the other. “And now, Mildred, what 
do you remember about Enoch Arden?” 

So it went down the line. This con- 
tinued until the last one on one side 
failed to remember anything about 
“The Hoosier Schoolboy.” 

Through this method I not only in- 
creased the students’ interest in our 
library, but gave them an opportunity 
to think upon their feet and to talk 
extemporaneously—an opportunity that 
is too often neglected in our public 
schools. 


Making Use of the Collective 
Instinct 
By Frances Hope Jefferson 


The normal child collects something. 
If this natural tendency is directed 
and encouraged it may be made a 
valuable factor in his development. 
The following are some of the impor- 
tant benefits that children will re- 
ceive from a proper guidance of this 
instinct: wholesome and _ instructive 
activities; keener observation; deeper 
more comprehensive interest in relate 
subjects and studies; discovery of 
natural talents or inclinations; closer 
bonds between teacher and pupil, or 
between pupils; and decided educa- 
tional value. It has also been found 
that instead of each individual pupil 
making his own collection, it is well 
for several to combine their efforts, 
thus socializing a non-social instinct. 

The materials collected may be pic- 
tures, stamps, woods of different kinds, 
rock specimens, pressed flowers, seeds, 
picture post cards, and, in fact, any 
number of interesting things. A child 
fond of poetry may find and copy 
verses about some given subject. Sev- 
eral pupils may make a scrapbook con- 
taining pictures of Lincoln and anec- 
dotes connected with his life. Young- 
er children enjoy collecting bright- 
colored material, as yarn, colored pa- 
per, bits of ribbon. These can be ar- 
ranged in some color scheme, or used 
to illustrate the different shades and 
tints of one color. 

A few words of warning: Do not 
interfere too much with the child’s ini- 
tiative in making, caring for, and ex- 
hibiting the collection. Do not over- 
estimate the importance of the child’s 
choice in determining his natural bent 
or ability. All boys who collect plants 
do not ee botanists, or care to; 
nevertheless, the collecting is a happy, 





into childlike experiences. 


worth-while experience. 
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Decorate these 
Giftwares § 


as we Will 







No Special 
Ability Needed 


i th, 
3 
Y% 


Here is an opportunity for every 
woman to quickly gain a joyous 
hobby and an independent in- 
come. No special ability is re- 
quired to decorate these and 
thousands of other lovely objects 
d’ art. Fireside Industries, by 
an amazingly simple new plan, 
teaches you the “three step” 
method of decoration. 


Success Assured 


Can you imagine anything so 
fascinating as the decoration of 
giftwares—applying colors and 
designs to beautiful and artistic 
objects for your home—or for 
) sale. Many society women have 
taken this up as a hobby, others have found 
in it a sure source of big profits, for every~ 
one who sees your own creations wants you 
to “do one” for them. Hundreds of Mem- 
bers are making Independent Incomes. 
This new method is so simple that we as- 
sure your success in decorating furniture, 
book ends, shelves, corner brackets, toys, 
batik, lovely plaques, parchment shades, 
picture frames, greeting cards, tallies, tex- 
tiles of all kinds, as well as etching of 
brass and copper. 


Costs Nothing 


It will not cost one penny for you to get al) 
the information on these fascinating subjects. 
A remarkable 32-page book, illustrated in beau- 
tiful colors tells all about the simple instruction 
in every phase of applied arts as practiced by 
members of the Fireside Guild. See for yourself 
the ease with which you learn this work, the 
lovely articles you can decorate, the tremendous 
profits to be made for a few spare hours at 
home. Read the stories of success of other 
women, see how you too can have a delightful 
little home studio. All this information is sent 


without charge. 
This Wonderful 


FREE fei soon 


Send the coupon now for this charming story 
of the Fireside Guild. Find in this book the 
open door to every woman's dream—the cre- 
ation of lovely things and an independent in- 
come. It is Free, 
There is no obligation 
to buy anything or 
to join the Guild. 
And you will not be 
bothered with solici- 
tors. So send now 
this coupon. It may 
bring you happiness 
beyond all your 
dreams, 




















FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, 
Dept. 10-8, Adrian, Michigan. 


Please send me your 32-page book containing full 


information of the Fireside Guild and on the 
eight subjects of Applied Art. Iam not obligated 
in any way. 


Name .. 





Address .... 
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(Please use pencil—ink will blot.) 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSICS 





350 Inexpensive Books for Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


The books have 32 or more pages each, are well printed on high grade book pa. 


HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published. 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted classics, a large number 
of books specially prepared by competent writers for use as supplementary read- 


ers. 


tory, Geography, Literature, etc. 


PREPAID PRICES 
and DISCOUNT 


Complete Graded List of Titles 


NOTE. 


the titles being equally as well 


below as to the one to which assigned, 
third, 
and higher grades are, 


of the titles in the second, 
in the fitth 


éuited to any of these grades, 


The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, 


many of 
suited to the grade above and 
This is particularly true 
and fourth grades and those 

for the most part, equally 


FIRST YEAR* 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
y Stories of the 
Fables from 
Fables from 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
288 Show from Fableland 
320 Fs a and Tales from Africa 
NATUR 

1 battle Plant People-I 

2 Little Plant People—II 

30 Story of a Sunbeam 


SECOND 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

63 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 

34 Stories from Grimm 

36 Little Red Riding Hood 

37 Jack and the Beanstalk 

38 Adventures of a —" 


NATURE AND INDUSTR 


Moon 
sop 
ASsop 





3 Little Workers CY nimal 
Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool , 
135 Little People of the Hills 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil 


p lants) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
4% Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 
LITERATURE 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


hanes 


FABLES AND MYT 


46 Puss in Boots chee cinderella 

47 Greek Myths 

48 Nature Myths 

50 Reynard the Fox ries 

102 Thumbelina and Dream Sto- 

146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

174 Sun Myths 

175 Norse Legends, I 

176 Norse Legends, II 

177 Legends of the Rhineland 

282 Siexfried, Th Lorelei, 
Other Rhine Legends 4 

289 The Snow Man, The Littie 
‘ir-Tree and Other Stories 

292 East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon, and Other 
Stories 


NATURE AND INDUSTR 
42 Bird Stories from the Vpoets 


49% Buds, Stems and Fruits 

51 Story of rlax 

52 Story of Gla 

53 Story of a Little Ww aterdrop 

123 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—l, Story of Tea 
and the Teacup 

137 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—II, _ Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 


138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—IIL, cand of Rice, 
Currants, Hon 

Little Plant Peale of the 
Waterways 


ntgtony AND BIOGRAPHY 
Story of Washington 
: Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
44 Famous Early Americans 
54 
5 


203 


(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
Story of Columbus 
Story of Whittier 


Story of Louisa M, Alcott 


31_Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 

HISTORY 

32 Patriotic Stories 

LITERATURE 

104 Mother Goose Reader 
Kirst Term Primer 

Rhyme and Jingle Reader 

for Beginners 


245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old-Time Stories 

329 A Queer Little Eskimo 

334 Animal Stories 

YEAR* 

152 Child's Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for 
Little Children 


Christ Child 
Cotton-Tails 
Cotton-Tails | in 


220 Story of the 
262 Four Little 
268 Four Little 





Vinter Play 
269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 

Vacation | Life Rez ced 
290 Fuaz in Japan—A_ Chil 
300 Four Little Bushy-Tails 
301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails 
802 Tinkle Bell anc Denar Stories 


The Rainbow Fa 
Story of Peter ta »bit 
More Stories of the Three 


Bears 
Mer Stories of the Three 


Ten Little Indians 
Story of Hiawatha 


303 
308 
317 
318 


830 
335 


YEAR* 


59 Rees, of the Boston Tea 
y 
$e Children of the by i 


The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, Industry, Biography, His- 


per in type suited to the age requirements and are substantially bound in either 


strong paper or flexible cloth covers in attractive colors. 


Examine carefully the list of titles below. 
If you have never used books, a trial will prove their good value. 


In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 


20 Per Cent Discount from above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. 


FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


91 Story of Eugene Field 

178 Story of Lexington and 
Bunker Ilill 

182 Story of Joan of Arc 

207 Famous Artists — II —- 
(Reynolds and_ Murillo) 

243 Famous Artists—III—( Millet) 


Makers of European History 
LITERATURE 
90 Fifteen Selections from 
Longfellow—(Village Black- 
smith, Children’s Hour, 
and others) 

Japanese Myths and Legends 
Stories from ae | Testament 
Water Babies —— 
Tolmi of the Treeto 

2 Labu the Little Lake Dweller 


173 Tara of the Tents 

195 Night Belore Christmas and 
Other Christmas — Poems 
and Stories (Any Grade) 

6 Bolo the Cave Boy 

7 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 

1 Voyage to me (Abr.) 

3 Hansel and 1, and 

Pretty Goldilock 8 

Story-Lessons in Everyday 

Manners 

Legends from Many _ Lands 

The Enchanted Bugle and 

Other Stories land 

Karl and Katherine in_Hol- 

Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 

Chang Fu Chen; a Little 





Chinese Girl 








For Various Grades as 


Adventures _of  Pinoc- 
chio—Collodi (4th gr.) 

Ivanhoe (Cond. _ from 
Scott) (8th grade) 
Harmful and Helpful In- 
sects (6th grade) 

The Nurnberg Stove—La 
Ramee (5th grade) 
Story of Roosevelt (6th 
grade 

The Gold Bug—Poe (8th 
grade) 

A_Dog of Flanders—La 
Ramee (5th grade) 


401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 








DOUBLE NUMBERS 418 22% 


PREPAID PRICES 
In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy 
20 Per Cent Discount on 25 or More Copies. 
t2" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 





Indicated in List Below 


Stories and 
(3d_ grade) 
ew found- 


Health 
Rhymes 
Stories iewll 


408 
409 


410 
411 
412 
413 
414 


Cooper) 
Longfellow 
and Girls (3d ¢ 














Child Life in th 
(New deekieiaans 
Cone Life in the Colonies— 

(Pennsylvania) 

chil Life in the Colonies— 
III (Virginia) 

Stories of the Revolution— 
I (Ethan Allen and the 
Green Mountain Boys) 
Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia) 
Stories of the Revolution— 
III (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
Story of Benjamin Franklin 
The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of Her 


65 
66 
68 


Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and in 
ler New 
NOTE: Nos, 164, 165, 166 are 
the stories from ‘Seven Little 
Sisters’ by Jane Andrews 
167 Famous Artists—I—(Landseer 
and Bonheur) 
LITERATURE 
35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phabe Cary 
The Story of 


Se slec tions from  Miawatha 
(for 3rd, 4th and 5th 
Grades) —Longfellow 

Our Animal Friends 
How to Treat Them | 

233 Poeme Worth Knowing- 
ook I—Primary 

321 The Adventures of the Rab- 

bity Buns Stories 

822 The Wise Frog and Other 

323 Health Stories and Rhymes 


and 


Robinson 


and 


FOURTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND pewerny 


75 Story of Coal 
76 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton { People 
134 Conquests of Little Plant 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
181 Stories of the_Stars 
205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
P 5 Story of Lincoln 


56 Indian Children Tales 





78 Stories of the Backwoods 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (15 


9 A Little New England Viking 

Story of De Soto 

2 Story of Daniel Boone 

3 Story of Printing 

4 Story of David Crockett 

5 Story of Patrick Henry 

5 American Snvonters—i(@ hit- 
ney and Fulton) 

7 American Inventors— 
II (Morse and Edison) 
American Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) 
Fremont and Kit Carson 





FIFTH YEAR* 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
92 Animal Life in the Sea 

‘ 3 Story of Sil 

94 Story of Suga 

96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- 

fee and Cocoa) 

139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

210 Snowdrops_ and Crocuses 

240 Story of King Corn 

263 The Sky Family 

Making of the World 

Builders of the World 

Stories of Time 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

3} Explorations of Northwest 

Story of the Cabots 

Stories of the Norsemen 


oe 


98 Story of Nathan Hale 

99 Story of Thomas Jefferson 

100 Story of Bryant 

101 Story of Robe rt E, Lee 

105 Story of Canada 

106 Story of Mexico [enson 

107 Story of Robert Louis Stev- 

110 Story of Hawthorne 

112 Biographical Stories—Haw- 
thorne 

141 Story of Grant 

144 Story of Steam 

145 Story of McKinley 

157 Story of. Dickens 

179 Story of the Flag 

185 Story of the First Crusade 

190 Story of Father Hennepin 

191 Story of La Salle Foate 

217 Story of Florence Nightin- 

218 Story of Peter Cooper 


SIXTH 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- 
ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

249 Flowers and Birds of Iilinois 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 


HISTORY AND — 
73 Four Great Musician 
74 Four_More Great Musicians 
116 Old English Heroes 
117 Later English Heroes | 
160 Heroes of the Revolution 


219 Little Stories of Discovery 

232 Story of Shakespeare 

265 Four Little Discoverers in 
Panama 

274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 

275 


be 
287 Life in Colonial Days 
LITERATURE 
8 King of the Golden River— 
Ruskin [thorne 
9 The Golden Touch—Haw- 
Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
108 History _in Verse’ (Sheri- 
dan’s Ride, Independence 
Bell, ete. 
Daffydowndilly and 
Stories—lawthorne 
de of Aladdin and of Ali 
Saba 
Heroes from King _ Arthur 
Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
Jackanapes { Ramee 
The Child of Urbino—De la 
Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
Stories of Robin Hood 
Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Intermediate 
What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories 
At the Back of the North 
Wind, Selection from— 
Macdonald 7 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
309 Moni_the Goat Boy 
313 In Nature’s Fairyland 


YEAR* 


Stories of Courage 

Lives of Webster and Clay 
Story of Napoleon 

Stories of ao 

Story of Lafayett 

Story of Roger Williams 
Lewis and_ Clark Expedition 
Story of William Tell 
Story of the Aeroplane 
Story of Belgium 

Story of Wheels 

Story of Slavery—Booker T. 


Colony 


a 
_ 


250 





Washington 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


310 Story of Frances Willard 
326 Story of Harding 
GEOGRAPHY 

114 Great European Cities - I 

(London and Paris) 

115 Great European Cities — II 
(Rome and Berlin) 

Great European Cities — III 
(St. Petersburg and Con- 
stantinople) 

What I Saw in Japan-Griffis 

The Chinese and Their 

[Canal 

of Panama and the 

A Visit to Brazil 

A Visit to Hawaii 

AGRICULTURE 

271 Simple Lessons in Animal 

Husbandry—Book I, (Horses 
and_ Cattle) 


272 Simple Lessons in Animal 
Husbandry—Book II, (Sheep 
and Swine 


STORIES OF THE STATES 
Story of Florida 

Story of Georgia 

Story of Illinois 

Story of Indiana 

Story of lowa 

515 Story of Kentucky 
Story of Michigan 
Story of Minnesota 
Story of Missouri 

Story of Nebraska 
Story of New Jersey 
Story of Ohio 

Story of Pennsylvania 
Story of Tennessee 
Story of Utah 

Story of West Virginia 
7 Story of Wisconsin 
LITERATURE 

39 Snow. Image —Hawthorne 








1 Rip Van inkle—Irving 


SEVENTH YEAR* 


LITERATURE ’ 

The Courtship of 
Standish—Longfellow 

Brangetine-Langiaiiow 
Snowbound—Whittier 
The Great Stone Face, Rill 
from_ the Pump- 
Hawthorne 

Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode_ on Immortality, We 
Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 

c 


etc. 
Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 


aed 


Miles 


eee 
cou 


Town 


a 
t 
i) 


124 
e 

125 The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 

147 Story of King Arthur, as 
told_ by Tennyson 

149 The Man Without a Coun- 
try—Hale 

192 Story of Jean Valjean 

193 Selections from the "Sketch 
Book-—Irving 

196 The Gray Champion sae; 
thorne lected 

213 Poems of Thomas "Moore- 

214 More Selections from the 

Sketch Book—Irving 

216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from_ Shake- 

speare—Part I—( Tempest, 

Here hant of Venice, Lac: 


th 
231 rhe Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 


EIGHTH YEAR* 


LsyepaTeas 
7 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 

Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowell 

19 yoy Saturday Night— 

rs [smith 

23 The Deserted Village—Gold- 

126 Rime of the Angient | Mar- 
iner—Coleridge [Poems 

127 Gray’s Elegy and = Other 

129 Julius Cesar — Selections— 
Shakespeare 

130 Henry the VIII—Selections— 
Shakespeare [speare 

131 Macbeth—Selections — Shake- 

142 Boots s Lady of the Lake— 

Canto 

143 Building of the Ship and 
Other Poems—Longfellow 

148 Horatius, Ivry, The Ar- 
mada—Macaulay 

150 Bunker. Hill ‘Address—Selec- 

tions from Adams and Jef- 

ferson Oration—Webster 

Prisoner of Chillon and 


te 


153 





Other Poems—Lyron 


* See note in regard to grading at beginning of list. 


Note the splendid material offered, 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
SPECIFYING STYLE OF 
BINDING DESIRED 


12 


22 
24 


25 
26 


118 A 


119 
120 


toto 
a 


KIN et 
ot 
NFHDS GS 


1S 


to 
o 
= 


esters 
neo 
orn 


235 


261 
296 
297 
307 
311 
315 
316 


NATURE 


278 


279 


Many are illustrated, 


Legend of Sleepy Hollow- 
Irving 


Rab and His Friends 

Three Golden Apples—Hay- 
thorne 

The Miraculous Pitcher- 
Hawthorne 

The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
Tale of the White Hills 
and Other Stories—Haw- 
thorne 


Bryant's. Thanatopsis, and 

Other Poems 
Ten_ Selections from Long- 
fellow—(Paul Revere'’s 
ide, The Skeleton im 

Armor, etc.) 
- lections from Holmes 
The Wonderful One Hoss 
Old Ironsides, and 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
—Browning 

The Great Carbuncle, Mr, 
Hligginbotham's Catastro- 
phe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
The ’Pygmies—Hawthorne 
The Golden  Fleece—Haw- 
thorne 

Kingsley’s Greek Heroes-L 
(Story of Perseus) 


Tennyson's _Poems—Sel, 
Child’s Dream of a Star, 
and Other _Stories—Dickens 
Responsive Bible Readings 
Pilgrim’s Progress (Abr.) 
Story of Don Quixote 
Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
Franklin and Others 
Story of Little Nell (Cond. 
from Dickens) thorne 
The Dragon's Teeth—Haw- 
The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne 


Poems _Worth Knowing- 
Book III—~Grammar 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulys 


ses—Part 

Lamb's Adventures of Ulys 
ses—Part 

Story of ~ aa (Con- 
densed ) —Chu 

Story of ong "aneid (Con- 
densed)—Church — [erature 

Story of Language and Lit 

Battle of Waterloo—llugo 

Story of Talisman” 
Cond. Scott) 

The the Mohicans 
C from Cooper) 
Twist (Condensed 

from Dickens) 
Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Con 
densed from Stowe) 
Story of David Copperfield 
(Condensed from Dickens) 
The Chariot Race—Wallace 
Story of Jerusalem 
Story of Armenia 
Lamb's Tales om Shake- 
speare — Part — (Hamlet, 
Midsummer are 's Dream) 


Mars and Its Mysteries 
The True Story of the 
in the Moon 


Novem 





TREASUE 


Exclusiv 
ality an 


The spirit of 
piece of this | 


A 


From the fine 
kerchiefs with 
ful cross-stitcl 
luncheon or t 
illustrated abi 
certain to plez 


The purcha 


you an oppor 
exquisite work 
same time hel 
tspect widow 


154 Scott's Lady of the Lake 
colts Lady {ha ake; have been stru 
155 Rhecus and Other Poems 
156 Edgar Allan Voe—Biography s 
158 _* a 0m al Ps ‘oe wl Ade i 
e as ling ons “arewe one 
>” “dresses and First. Inaugural let describin; 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Bios quoting excey 
ene raphy, pind, Selec ted pos Yithout obligatio: 
aul I, ayne—biogré 
and Selected Poems desired will be e3 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson- fu prefer, 
Macaulay 
221 Sir Roger de Coverley P® Fo 
pers—Addison 
236 Poems Worth Knowins- BNEAR EAST IN 
Book IV—Advanced Ist Fi 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrely St Fifth Avenue, 
sairedection and Canto gored and s 
276 Lending ed pi ae neorpt 
ration) — 
305 Wee Willie Winkie Kipli Please send free 
306 Howe’s Masquerade — 
thorne 
‘Tee 


Order from ) 
arest Point. 
——— 
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Suggestions for Grammar “ 
N ERVE gerous} Grades Which Is Better and Why? | 222: 












(Continued from page 66) a Seminaries, YeM 
In I Corinthians XV:33 occurs a passage which has been variously translated. The more in 

























. accurate rendering is that found in the American Standard Bible “Evil Companionship Bible schools through- 

a 4 center bottom space for ink-wells, corrupt good morals’’ rather than **Evil Communicctions ecevent sand enamel ae out the United ‘States 

aa bene, (elane-) wT Reg Br tS 

e e ’ © why ec $ ighly importan at inaccuracies be pointec rom = whi oO study 

It means lowered vitality po ney p apo oxes do nice y) out, but every Christian, whether teacher, pastor or student, should be readily familiar Sire Latecnatigoa).grae- 
andener de leted can be with wooden or metal han- with redsons as well as with/acts, ‘To make these studies interesting and profitable, the sons, 

f To Pp i sing dles and serve as drawers. Then pro- house of Thomas Nelson & Sons is offering a series of awards, of which this is the second. 
orce and mental exhau i i iti i 
s vide the horizontal partitions. After Write a Letter, Earn an Award 






tion. At the first symptom nailing the inside framework together, The publishers want to hear from all the readers of Normal Instructor as to how 







of fatigue, try a teaspoonful slip = — the outside frame and se- poor — rooney passage in the Amerioon Standard Bible is so much clearer 

A os * i curate than any other version. The best answers to this sstion, 

of Horsford 3 Acid Phos- ad Bod ol yp Bingo = the rag wit, chouté not exceed one hundred words, will be entitled tothe filowinn 
outer piece by Sroners Forbestletter - «~ - 25.00 


phate in a glass of cold 
water. Wonder- 





piece, there would not be enough room For three next best letters (each) - +7500 
to use the hammer with ease. For ten next best letters (each) - - 5.00 







° The pigeonh No letter received’later than December 31st, 1926, will be considered. Th 
fully refreshing l b 1 at onholes ,and drawers can be judges will be the Editor of the Christian Herald, the Editor of the Christian ey 
abele or convenience and attractive- Endeavor World, the Editor of the Record of Christian Work, Whether or not 


and invigorating. 






ness. When assembled, the whole should your letter entitles you to an award, every person sending an answer before 









—— — be stained or varnished a suitable color. great Lave apter 1 Corinthiana Kit, om Aeany whic. paper ‘uitebe poy Sh 
nerves. Supplies A small waste-paper basket can be Fourcan doubtions borrow one or consult He at any public library oF at the ollie of 
nourishing phos- nailed together at the same time and ; ‘ e e 
phatestothebody. finished in the same color, American 
At all Druggists Seieeties Ol'Standar e 
Primary Methods and Devices ddlanatiey deamatuaes deiaiinan Semetann 
















(Continued from page 60) NELSON BIBLES ee A SS fe, SO ie 
9 S ll in all roger types, and styles of bind- THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
H '@) p24 S FE @) RD S acene ing es tainable wherever Bibles | 381-383 N. Fourth Ave., New York City 
.——< FREE BOOKLET [int hut tie Milena Sinn eoueh ea ik sated fie Wonder Story.” 


cy ’ i is 
ing. Now let’s get busy. Ashe Wonderful story,'* published nt 
10c per copy, telling how the Bible ] Name “+ seeecseeeeeee : ateeees 


Jack—Daddy, may I ride with you? came down through the ages, and con- 
taining 4 baer of Vitafinterest, i Street No.... 
oe CORE ea OAM ee) Towa Father—Yes, you may. Per-| ff suibericaeekiontiaactee 


Hollow— - 
haps you can drive the team. Oe caer sva te ae ss 

































































































































J 
s—Haw- as (Off they go.) 
An Exquisite littl 
ail pits Wrist Wateh in the Tom—My hands and back are ach- 
AY PY : : , 2 
hans Yeo lt Fal] ish. JeweledCrown, |ing. I know we'll have a good yield 
i 5) h FREE Dial pash,Roman | this year as I averaged one, hundred IMPROVED nt Writing 
MODEL ‘ign on Case, guar-| bushels to two acres. Bill, how many aa R ST nstrument come 
8, and fine Black Ribbon with, Patented Clasp ‘The \fanhfonais bushels did you harvest yesterday? pete — —— =e —_ as — pene wishond o salen, skip Actual 
’ le ‘atch would cost from © $15 if you to buy it. ° a or biur, 3 steady, uniiorm low of Ink ac y improves your 
Be Siotin, and car Wace Plan dor gutting this ME ees wi,ive | Bill—I_ gathered seventy bushels; I|| handwriting. Won’t blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, A Patent 
ton 1m § Attleboro Premium House, Dept. P-1672, Attleboro, Mass. | hope to do better to-day. Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies — FR my meee -“ 
Holmes Tom—I guess it will take us at least|] atone time with origi in No complicated mechanism 
lolme 3 ginal copy in ink. Bear ™ 
a abd six weeks to harvest the crop. down as hard as you like without u pn nc te 
Hamelin Iowa Father—It took us about three || fer of oe spreading, in- ine Dold Eels 
my months last fall because we didn’t|] 14"K¢ ‘solid. poe its one tien en 
‘atastro. have so many men. . Screw cap, gold self-filling 
wthorne ‘ point, fever and gold clip. Made ot fin- 
Mia Bill—Well, I have a load. I must est highly polished black material. 
e—Hav- start to the crib. An Instrument of Refinement 
aaa 
eroes-L. Iowa Father—We’ll leave part of the $7. $8, or {3 fountain pen SEND NO MONEY - Write 
“4 m « . : . 

roes-IL crop to cut for the silo. Pay postman $2.9: plus postancnn delivery. It withinter dave 
ol. Yoo are not entirely satistied, return it and we’! refund your money, 
a Sta, Act IV INKOGRAPH CO.,INC. _ 187-99 CentreSt. NewYork,N.Y 
‘Dickens 
ana Alice—Jack, what are some of the| AGENTS siccstnscsitectins‘no SSmziuen.” bead tor ia inkouraph or ws for special salee pian Bookie 
Sasa uses of corn? I know you feed it to 
. the stock. 

ie ine mape ams! | XMAS NAME PENCILS 175522 &* 
h—Haw- from corn meal. Here comes Father; See page 8. 
wthorne let? k hi 
thorne et’s ask him. - , - — 

Alice—Daddy, will you tell me some vt E a ; 

uses of corn? a x 

nowing- 9, $. 
TREASURE Iowa Father—Let’s see. I use it 

yf Ulys- S OUT OF THE EAST here on the Rg to feed the cattle, 
f Ul] - ‘ ‘ : aise chickens, ducks, and hogs. Some people ; =: 

(Con- ae ig ig /enigess eat it in the form of hominy, parched Cae saa eZ” 

wy and a charm alt their own corn, roasting ears, corn sugar, sirup 

Con- ’ id A ’ ’ YT YT 

ow corn starch, cooking oil, canned corn, THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., DA ON, OHIO 








and did you ever hear of pop corn? 
Alice—Oh, I forgot about that. 





id lit 1 The spirit of the mysterious East is in every 


lisman” | piece of this exceptionally fine handiwork. 


) 
— Iowa Father—Among the by-products 
vie ALL HAND WORK of corn, we have corn used Zor fuel, || New Owen Catalogue Free 


pipes, paper, glue (on stamps), in soap, 
red rubber, and even in war vessels. 

Children—We are glad that we live 
in Iowa, a corn state. 


. way: | ftom the fine linen, hand-hemstitched hand- 
" (con. | tetchiefs with their dainty needle lace to color- 
orf ful cross-stitched runners, doilies, table covers, 
ickens) fluncheon or tea sets (a few of the tea sets are 
Wallace ill ; ° ° 
ustrated above), these delightful things are 


Shake J ettain to please. And—the prices are low! 
Hamlet, ° ° 
preau) | The purchase of these embroideries offers 


ries [JOU an opportunity to secure handiwork of 
ue Ma® | exquisite workmanship and beauty, and at the 
same time help toward self-support and self- 
tspect widowed. mothers and orphans who 


ifonel have been struggling against terrific odds. 


»0ems~ 


ogragal SEND FOR BOOKLET 
ell Ad: BBooklet describing and illustrating this beautiful work 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue 
which fully describes all of our publications and gives LIBERAL COMBINA- 
TION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work. 

This catalogue describes more really helpful books for teachers and 
schools than any catalogue that we have previously published. 

SEND FOR YCUR COPY TODAY—give complete address; a postcard 
will do. Also send the names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who 
would like to receive catalogues. 





ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Grade But Not Hi rieed. Write for samp 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO, 
Washington, D. C. 













Address oe) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, (foes, Office 


Dansville, N. ¥Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 




















Teachers—let me give you a regular 


JEWELED _MVMT. 
Dain wai n 








augur and quoting exceptionally low prices sent upon request - teb—piatsnam Fett an = be far beredeciat fine 

n— ° ~ d move: ir. yearend e 9 

Foss without obligation to buy. Anything not exactly as assorted hguid perfume,et Ides bottle, a trust yo jae re 30c size tube of Kondon’s— Aiko 
ography T dsited will be exchanged or your money refunded, as | BELL PERFUME CO. Dep. B68, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We want school teachers to Keep nose and head clear with 
know and value Kondon’s and Kondon's. It prevents infec- 


to advise this healthy habit t " 
their hoe andgirls. 3100 neal tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season important as cleaning the teeth, 


Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
| / parents of your pupils. We will swith the 20 or more names and 








shnson- You prefer, 
ley Pa 
sowing’ FNEAR EAST INDUSTRIES, 

instrele 4S! Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


‘anto I Gponsored and supervised by the Near East Relief, 
Pilgrims Incorporated by Act of Congress.) 
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them appear 
nd luxuri- 














send you, not asample, buta reg- addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co, 
ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 































Kipling Please send free booklet. 
a i ese four steps for pupils’ health 
st. we ied 
TriraZ J i ; 
rom) Me IDON'S so sy 
int. 
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Make Your Teaching 
More Effective 


Two Vols. Each 8x104 in. These Books 
will help you 














HE two volumes of Material, Aids 

and Devices for Teachers provide 

the very best and most up-to-date 
teaching helps, plans, methods, de- 
vices, and material for every day 
classroom use. The following are 
the subjects treated: 


AIDS ers 
REVICES 


| for Teachers” |* 
; . 


Reading Birthday Stories 

Spelling Dramatization 

Arithmetic Seat Work 

Geography School Lunches 

History Sewing 

Civics Manual Arts 

Hygiene Ethics 

Languageand Plays and 
Literature Exercises 

Penmanship Gymnastics 

Drawing Games 

Nature Study Music 

Projects Poetry 


Picture Study Opening 
Story Telling Exercises 


Every subject for every grade is 
covered thoroughly, authoritatively 
by teaching specialists. For example, 
the Drawing section not only treats 


Equal in 


Volume 








of Con- of Drawing, but Design and Color as 
tents to well and is illustrated with full-page 
eas plates in colors. This section is by 
at a John T. Lemos, Drawing Instructor 
Five at Leland Stanford University and 
Ordinary Assistant Editor of School Arts 
Sized Magazine. 
Books The Picture Study section presents 


art masterpieces, full page size, in 
all the colors of the originals, with 
complete material for class study. 


Mary Agnes Davis, Instructor in 
Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has prepared 
the section on School Lunches, 

The Penmanship section is the 
work of A. N. Palmer, author of the 
Palmer Method. In fact, all of the 
subjects are equally as competently 


Completely Illustrated 


PRICE, Two Volumes Complete, Postpaid 
$77.00 IN EASY $6.50 IN ONE 


INSTALLMENTS PAYMENT 
in combination with 


SPECIAL PRICE 


Normal Instructor-Primary deat 1 Aga 


$8.50 IN EASY $8.00 
presented. 


INSTALLMENTS 
Undoubtedly you are interested in Projects. You will find in these books complete 
directions for carrying out a great variety of Projects. 


Every Schoolroom Activity Covered 


It is not alone the more serious side of teaching that receives attention in these two 
big volumes. The modern teacher who insists that schoolroom activities be well bal- 
anced will delight in the sections devoted to Opening Exercises, Entertainment Mate- 
rial, Songs and Music—a wealth of good things for all the year. 


Try the Books for 10 Days Without Obligation to Keep Them 


Prove to your own satisfaction that in these two volumes you will have an unfailing 
source of new ideas, methods and material to make your planning easier and your 
teaching more effective. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon below with the small “good faith” initial payment 
specified and the books will be immediately sent to you, postpaid. Use them in your 
work. If not completely satisfied, notify us within 10 days and we will give instruc- 
tions for the return of the books at our expense and refund every penny you have paid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 


— — USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., t Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 











PAYMENT 














Mail to Nearest Office Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 

You may send, postpaid, to my address given below Material, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers, complete in two volumes. I have indicated by a cross (x) in one of the 
squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 

| "4 1 am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $3.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding two months, making 

— a total of $7.00. I am to be allowed a discount of 50 cents if the entire balance is paid on the 15th of next month. 

[] I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.50. 

IF THE BOOKS ARE DESIRED IN COMBINATION WITH NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS, ONE YEAR, indicate by a cross (x) in one of the squares 
below the manner in which payment is to be made. 

CT I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $2.50 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding three months, making 

a total! of $8.50. Iam to be allowed a discount of 50 cents if the entire balance is paid on the 15th of next month. 
Cl I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $8.00. 


If the books are not satisfactory to me in every sense, I will notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and in that event you will give me instructions for their return, at your 
expense, and when returned the sum enclosed herewith is to be immediately refunded to me and 
my order cancelled. 
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Just for Fun 








DeaR OLD Lapy—How do you like 
school, my little man? THE LITTLE 
Man—lI like it closed, lady. 


YOUNGSTER AT PICNIC (suffering from 
repletion) —Oh, please, miss, don’t ask 
me to have any more; I can’t say no. 


“I wouldn’t wire home for money. 
Why not write?” “Don’t you know 
you can’t send a letter collect?” 


“I see where Henry Ford is buying 
up old fiddles.” “Yes; he probably 
wants to get a monopoly of all the 
squeaks in the world.” 


SHE—I’m afraid you couldn’t sup- 
port me in the style to which I have 
been accustomed. HrE—Well, styles are 
always changing, aren’t they? 


Younc Lapy—Were you pleased with 
the new school, little boy? LITTLE Boy 
—Naw! Dey made me wash me face 
an’ when I went home de dorg bit me 
’cause he didn’t know me. 


MIsSTRESS—Can you serve company? 
NEw Maiw—Yes, either way. MiIs- 
TRESS—Either way? NEw Marip—Yes, 
ma’am; so’s they’ll come again and so’s 
they won’t. 


A corn sirup manufacturing com- 
pany received the following letter: 


“Dear Sirs—I have ate three cans of |: 


your corn sirup and it has not helped 
my corns one bit.” 

“Do Englishmen understand Amer- 
ican slang?” ‘Some of them do. Why?” 
“My daughter is to be married in Lon- 
don, and the earl has cabled me to 
come across.” 


“James, spell cloth,” said the teacher. | 


James was silent. “Come, come,” said 
the teacher, “you know the word. 
is your coat made of?” ‘“Father’s old 


pants,” replied the boy. 


MILLIONAIRE (speaking to body of 
students)—All my success, all my tre- 
mendous financial prestige, I owe to 
one thing alone—pluck, pluck, pluck. 
STUDENT—But how are we to find the 
right people to pluck? 


Wire—I must buy Aunt Clara a 
birthday present. She gave me that 
big blue vase for my present, and we 
ought to reciprocate. HusBAND—Recip- 
rocate? For that vase? You mean 
retaliate, don’t you? 


Marjorie came home, after the first 
day in school, crying as if her heart 
would break. Her mother inquired as 
to the cause of Marjorie’s sorrow. 
“Teacher promised me a present but 
she didn’t give me any,” sobbed Mar- 
jorie. “Teacher promised you a pres- 
ent!” said Mother. “That’s funny. 
First time I ever heard of such a thing. 
How did she happen to promise you a 
present?” “Well,” replied Marjorie, 
“teacher was giving out seats and she 
called me and said: ‘Marjorie, you sit 
here for the present.’ ” 


While Chief Justice Taft was deliver- 
ing a lecture in Portland, Ore., his 
friend, Bishop Keator, entered the aud- 
itorium, and the ex-President immedi- 
ately sandwiched this story into his 
talk. The Bishop was absorbed in a 
book while seated in a Pullman car. 
The porter scrutinized him very care- 
fully, and said, “‘’Scuse me, Senator, 
anythin’ ah kin do fo’ you’, suh?” The 
Bishop replied in the negative. The 
porter returned again soon, and asked, 
“Shall ah open de window, Guv’ner?” 
The response once more was, “No, 
thanks.” On a third excursion he ven- 
tured, “’Scuse me, Kuh’nel, kain’t ah 
brush yo’ off?” The Bishop looked up. 
“Listen, porter,” he said, “I’m not a 
senator, or a governor, or a colonel; 
nothing but a poor, common Episcopal 
bishop.” 
darky, “but ah jes’ don’ knowed yo’ 
wuz one o’ dem face cawds.” 





$20 up. Allmakes. Trialand Payments. 
PAYNE CO., Rosedalestation, K. C. Kansas 


Typewriters 





Address Envelopes at Home 
Quick earnings. Spare time work. Trial 
supplies free. 
5119, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Yassah, Bish’p,” replied the | 











Write to Mgr. D-192, Box | 
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MAKE /52°A DAY 
For 


york that is Play 
In Spare Time 






Handcolor our Christmas greeting 
cards by f pow that looks like artist’s 
work. O experience nee ded, Learn 
oD in one evening. Instructions ‘FREE, 
~ Miss Dolly Spurr, jfuiunga, Cal., writes: 
noon color $10 wo pe ina day Miss Cl 
SPae Pow shows Christmas'and big ae 3 ot! 
earn and what you, Robt. Jarvis, Springfi field, 
too, canearn, $325.00 wort th at Christmas 


lcoloring. Sent without obligation. Proves 
hts best me time money maker for those with high ambitions 
and no capita 
(f You Want QUICK Me MONEY $ Send $1 for Trial Box 

Then nyo u can start ial Box contains assortment of 
beautiful Christmas Cards, fibhe sellers. Also, 
inetractons | how to c: olor, brush, colors, nad colored 

ard, eolived.1 these sell for $3 to —big profit 1 Act 
- QuICK-C hristmas 13 biggest season and aie are selling fast 
'e} 


1 
LITTLE ART SHOP, INC., SSG La. Ave., Washington, D.C, 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Exceptional Christmas Gift with Full Names Eo 
ravedin 22K 


id as il 
“FREE” Pencil Sharpener and Sinch Ruler: wi with each case, 
Ce taeel FRANKLIN TURNER 
es PAR EANIDIN TURN] 
= Cah a FRANKLIN TURNER 
enc 
Cadi FRANKLIN TURNER 


1 Leather Case with Coin Pocket; 4 Pencils (asst. colors), 
1 Penholder, Eraser and Point Protector. Price, 90 cents. 


MARJORIE 


ee MARJORIE GORRIF 


tinge easy 














e 2 5 Rox, 3 cent onsraved ia gold, 25 cents 
io. Xmas Box, §) Pencils, engravedin gold, 35 cents 
10. 12 imas Box, 12 Pencils, engravedin gold, 50 cents 
on ey, ‘Order or Check. Rostege Paid. 
ADVERTISING PENCIL CO., Station F, Baltimore, Md, 





HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment —16 years’ 
success in my practice. Moles 
i mod BIG growths) dry up and 
p off, Write for booklet, 
WME DAVIS, M. D. re (24a por Ave., Woodbridge, N.J. 














UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 
25% rming pes to'§ 1.00 X-Mas cards wl 
with rienced 


"00 | 86: 86 iin. boy ne 93,00) 
Buch yes rere) al for 1 cents sg ar up = mend Mary 
are earning extra Christmas money doing it. Send for assortment o¥. 
Canterbury Art Guild, 367 St., Suite 8, Boston, ths 
An international repeat en of artists me 8 ‘oratcsmen 
Catalog: designs on request. 











fase imerrente 
Sold Pon ET.S0 and all & Pieces ore 
U's. SUPPLY COMPANY, Bent £327 Tron A 


Success Lessons FREE 


Just send your name for TWOLESSONS 
FREE to prove the League can bring 
you more Health, Happiness, Success |; 
through unique Applied Psychology 
method, Clear, fascinating. RESULTS ! 
Write now to Self Improvement League, ; 
Suite 950, 75 Westland Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


lew Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College ‘of Pha armacy, Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial ‘isfigurements 

Non-technical. Send 3 red stamps for descriptive matter. 
Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING €O., Riverside, Bl. 
ama 























Rare and unusual gifts from 
far away China and Japan 
Gprrectice folder mailed free. 
Co. 

Seattle, Wash. 


Ave., 














Introductory Offer, this mon 3 send 
€nids  B0e for 6 6x7 enlarge — ote’ b sega 
OANOKE PHOTOFINISHING CO, 
Roanoke, Vs 


8-A pipanone Ve 





Why NotSell Us Your Spare Time 

$2.00 an Hour—$19.70 Daily—Easy—Full Time. 
Introduce 12 months Guaranteed Hosiery— 47 styles, 39 

ors_for Men, Women, Children, including latest “silt 
fe fi 


the Top”’ pecker 
ish 


iflose—No capital lor’ experience needed. 
‘or 


les. ‘New Plat: 
MACOCHEE HOSIERY COMPANY, cy nn 


FREE. 
Card 2811 1, Cincinnati & 





Earn $18 to $60.a week RETOUCHING photos, | Ment 
women. Nosel ling or Canvassing. te ch y! ou, 
antee employment and furnish WORKING Oureit 
Limited offer. Write today. ARTCRAFT STU! 
Dept. C-1, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 
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ne SUPPLY CO., Dept.(-327, GREENVILLE, PA. 
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Verdict of 








it the Supreme Court! 


' neBest of its T 





HE Supreme Court of the United States is the highest court in the 
land. Its judgment is final. In the book world, the American 


Library Association is considered the “Supreme Court.” Its decision, 
the result of careful investigation and deliberation by hundreds of 
librarians throughout the United States, is regarded as final. 

The BOOKLIST of the American Library Association said of THE WORLD BOOK 
when first published, “The best of its type. A reference work compiled by educators of 
standing which is designed to present essential facts and lessons to upper grade or high 




















Facts About 


The World Book 


Nearly 7000 pages—2/3 more than 
similar works 


4 times as many subjects covered 
10 volumes 
5100 pictures 
Teachers’ outlines 
Lists of questions 
Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 
Monthly service bulletins 
Loose leaf annuals 
Approved by 28 States 


e 


The only work of its type on list | 
recommended by Elementary School 
4“ Library Committee of N.E.A. = 


school pupils or teachers.” 


supremacy of THE WORLD BOOK. 


Preferred by Educators, Also 


Prof. E. George Payne, Dept. of Education, New 
York University, has written, “THE WORLD 
BOOK is the most valuable reference work on 
the market for the teacher and the pupil of the 
elementary and secondary schools.” 


Dean Nathaniel Butler, of the University of Chi- 
cago, says, “THE WORLD BOOK is the best 
and most practical family encyclopedia of which I 
have any knowledge.” These statements are typical 
of the hundreds of strong endorsements not only 
from educators but also from boards of education. 


THE WORLD BOOK is the preferred educa- 
tional reference work in thousands of schools 
throughout the United States and Canada, both 
metropolitan and rural. 


Some Points of Superiority 


There must be a reason for the overwhelming 
weight of opinion of librarians and educators in 
favor of THE WORLD BOOK. The reason is 
found in the acknowledged superiority of THE 
WORLD BOOK, in the extent of its research, 
the greater amount of text matter, the greater num- 
ber of subjects treated, its attractive arrangement, 


Since then, the BOOKLIST has repeatedly confirmed the 


accurate information and the simple language in 
which it is presented. All these factors contrib- 
ute to the conclusion reached by competent au- 


thorities that THE WORLD BOCK is by far 
“the best of its type.” 


Send for Free Booklets 


Check either or both of the free offers in the 
coupon below. Also note special offer to teachers 
on “ vimana and Problems.” 


| W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 

; Dept. 11.4, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 

| Please send me the booklets checked below: | 

QO “Th Notes of eg i what authorities say about 

TH ORLD BOOK (Fr | 

oO nm School Days rhetaege 

| WORLD BOOK, including specimen pages (Free), 

' (1 “Projects and Problems.” A valuable booklet for teachers using 
the project method. A 68-page book by Prof. M, V. 

| Geo. A. Work, Chas. A. McMurry, Wiiliam C, A hp ond 
other well known educators, Regular price 50 cents. Special to 

| readers of this magazine 25, cents, ({Flease enclose 2 cents in 
stamps or coin 1f you want "Projects and Problems.” i 


Describes contents of THE | 


| My Name 
Full Address 


| Position - | 








W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY .« Dept. 11-A. 154 East Erie Ginen Chicago 


“THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE JN STORY AND PICTURE 
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All the World was their library! 


MAGINE our Leading Educational Authorities 

collaborating over a period of years to assemble 
the most helpful material possible for aiding the 
modern teacher in her daily classroom work! 


Thatisexactly what wasdonein preparing Compton’s 
National Teachers’ Service. Expense was no item. 
Ample funds were available. Their only instructions 
were to build what they knew was needed. They 
went to the sources for the material. Every large 
library and university of the world was at their dis- 
posal. If it was pictures they were seeking they could 
comb the world and select them. If special illustra- 
tions to bring out thcir ideas, a staff cf well known 
illustrators was at their immediate disposal. 


From this wealth of material they selected the best 
and put it in the best form for the teacher! But this 
wasn’t enough. With such material would be needed 
lesson outlines, lesson suggestions, plans, in fact 
every device helpful to the modern teacher. They 
included it all. And all this—the best thinking of the 


greatest educators in their individual specialized fields 
isassembled and cffered to teachers in compact, inter- 
esting, quickly-accessible format very reasonable cost. 


That is the reason the first unit of this service is 
now used and recommended as the finest in practi- 
cally every school where teachers are being trained. 
That is why every prog-essive educational executive 
is recommending it as the greatest of all teacher aids. 


Contrast teaching with such material to teaching 
with material that any teacher, working alone, 
could collect for herself! The tremendous advantage 
with Compton’s available is obvious. 


You have the help and guidance of the greatest 
educational minds in America through this Service. 
It will make your work easier, more pleasant, better, 
and more successful. 


We are eager to tell you more about this wonderful 
help and how it will aid you. A postal card will 
bring the information. 














= SOMEONE YOU KNOW IS ALREADY USING COMPTON'S NATIONAL TEACHERS!’ SERVICE | 


| COMPTON ’S NATIONAL TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
| Visit Our Exhibit in the Beautiful Liberal Arts Building at the Sesquicentennial Exposition at Philadelphia {2 
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